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Reduced Through Use 


Of Better Material 


Trend Is Now Toward Exclusion 
Of Inflammable Material 
Whenever Possible 


PERSONNEL A BIG PROBLEM 


Robert C. Lee Tells Safety Congress 

Sailors Are Becoming Less 

Skilled Rapidly 

Among speakers at the marine section 
f the silver jubilee Safety Congress and 
Exposition in Chicago this week were 
Robert C. Lee, vice-president of Moore 
& McCormack, Inc., New York, and 
Commander R. S. Field, director, Bureau 
{ Marine Inspection and Navigation, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. Both discussed the general sub- 
ject of safety at sea with special empha- 
sis upon fire prevention methods. 
In a frank discussion of ship fire haz- 
ards both from the material and person- 
nel standpoint Mr. Lee said that it seems 
inevitable that future trends in ship- 
building will be more and more towards 
the exclusion of inflammable material 
for any purpose whatsoever when a non- 
combustible material can be obtained that 
will serve the purpose. He believes that 
ships built on the right design within 
the last two or three years are approach- 
ing the absolutely safe mark from a 
fire hazard standpoint. 
However, with personnel Mr. Lee feels 
that this country is steadily marching 
backwards. Sailors, he asserted, are be- 
coming a less and less skilled group of 
workers and are rapidly approaching the 
level of the most ordinary unskilled 
workmen. He charged the Sailors’ Union 
of trying to reduce the amount of work 
and responsibility that its members un- 
dertake and attempting to shove off on 
the shore forces practically all of the 
upkeep of a vessel. 





Steps to Prevent Fires 


‘It takes very little imagination to 
realize that of all places where fires 
can be of desperate consequences,” said 
Mr. Lee, “probably none surpasses a ves- 
sel at sea. Under the circumstances it 
seems we are wholly justified in exam- 
ning every material that goes into a ves- 
sel with a critical eye as to its effect in 
tase of fire. Similarly, the construction 
ot the ship must be such as to permit 
escape. There is so much inflammable 
material that must inevitably go into a 
hip that no additional risk should be 
tun for any purpose whatsoever. On 
board a vessel, methods of preventing 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Million Dollar Roundtablers 


Younger life underwriters, if ambitious, will be in- 
terested in the equipment, work formula, and business 
forecast of these 1938 top-scorers:— 


Equipment. Average age, 4214 years; and 1314 years 
in the business; averaging $116,376 personal insurance. 
Home status—47 are married, and 5 unmarried. Educa- 
tionally, 35 college graduates, 14 high school, 3 public 
school. 


Work formula and results: Quota, 13 yearly, 21 
monthly, 5 weekly; 13, no quota. Kept time record and 
calls schedule, 25; 22 didn’t. Average daily calls, 5, 
resultant interviews 3. Average production, while qualify- 
ing, $1,211,344, 76 lives. 531,% from old policyholders. 
By 12 men $4,257,000 was placed through trust creation 
or trust company reference. 


Business forecast, next 12 months: Excellent, 13; 
good, 29: fair, 10:—poor, none! Optimists all! Unshak- 
ably secure in their knowledge that, regardless of condi- 
tions, they can produce. 


Here’s a goal for young underwriters to aim at, and 
here’s a chart to guide their course. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ww. H. Kincs ey, President 
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Ship Fire Hazards iibiieadadii eames Windstorm | ‘Vm. T. Grant Elected 


President American 
Life Convention 


One of Most Popular Men in Busi- 
ness; Has Spent Lifetime 
in Insurance 


LEGAL - INVESTMENT HEADS 


Howard W. Kacy and Donald F. 
Roberts, Both of Acacia Mu- 
tual, Named Chairmen 





Chicago, Oct. 13—The election of W. 
T. Grant, president of the Business 
Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, to the 
presidency of the American Life Con- 
vention puts at the head of that organ- 
ization one of the most generally liked 
and widely known men in the life in- 
surance business. For years he has been 
active in the convention organization 
serving as trustee and on important 
committees and as speaker on its pro- 
grams. 

New chairman of the Legal Section is 
Howard W. Kacy, vice-president and 
general counsel Acacia Mutual Life. 
Elected to thead the Investment Section 
is Donald F. Roberts, treasurer of 
Acacia Mutual. 

Long Career in Insurance 


Practically his entire business career 
devoted to life insurance, Mr. Grant or- 
ganized the Business Men’s Accident 
Association in 1909 which later became 
the Business Men’s Assurance Co. of 
which he was vice-president and ‘later 
president. Reared on a farm in western 
Kansas, he successively worked in a 
bank for $5 a week, sold hail insurance 
to farmers, and traveled on a cattle boat 
to see the World’s Exposition in Paris. 
On his return to this country he again 
got a job in a bank, studying law mean- 
while at Kansas University. In the 
Summer he sold insurance, liked it and 
for some years represented the National 
Life of U. S. in Montana, Denver, Pitts- 
burgh and later at Kansas City in charge 
of Kansas and western Missouri for that 
ccmpany. He left the National of U. S 
to found the Business Men’s Assurance. 

Mr. Grant is active in a great many 
kinds of organizations and civic activi 
ties and is a director in a number of 
companies. He is president of the Na- 
tional Security Life of Kansas City, a1 
affiliated company, is past president of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference and of the International 
Claim Association. He has long been 
an important figure in chamber of com- 
merce circles and in Masonry. He has 
been a director and member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Life Agency Of 
ficers Association; director of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau; served 
two terms as vice-president and head 
of the civics department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; is a director of the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Facsimile of New York Life poster issued in 1859. 


COLORADO .. . 1858. Gold at Pike’s Peak! ihe news spread like wildfire. 
Soon a great migration westward to the gold fields was under way. ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust!”’ was the slogan of the day. 
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FACING THE HARDSHIPS of the Overland Trail were men from every 
walk of life. Many of these hardy pioneers, realizing the dangers ahead, in- 
sured with the New York Life. Thus the Company spread the benefits of its 
protection westward, growing with the nation. 


INVESTING ITS FUNDS for the benefit of the policyholders, the New 
York Life has helped to build up this rich and bountiful country. Thus, in 
providing protection for the mothers and children of America, the Company 
has also contributed to the economic development of the nation. 





UE very largely to the persistent efforts ity and economic progress of America. The first policy reserves on the strongest basis used 


of American life insurance agents. there in the United States and Canada. In investing 


“safety should 


A policy in the 


responsibility of a life insurance company is 
It 
maintain adequate policy reserves, 
The New 


York Life Insurance Company maintains its 


has been created a backlog of well over 100 the protection of its policyholders. must, it adheres to the principle that 


billion dollars of protection for the people of therefore, always be the first consideration.” 


this country. The agents have thus been an im- and must invest conservatively. New York Life is one of the best investments 


portant influence in promoting the social stabil- you can make, for your family and yourself. 


SAFETF 48S ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... NOTHING ELSE 1S SO 1MPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded On April 12, 1845 
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THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Ckhatrman of the Board 51 MADISON AVENUE , NEW YORK, N.Y. ¢ ALFRED L. AIKEN, Presid! 
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There are many specialists among 
members of the Metco Stamp Club, com- 
sosed of men and women on the home 
sfice staff of the Metropolitan Life. One 
gathers map stamps, others concentrate 
1 one or two countries; on charity and 
semi-postals; on stamps with portraits 
f musicians and authors, air mail is- 
sues, etc. The collectors make a specia! 
study of whatever their stamp designs 
represent and thereby become well in- 
formed on a wide variety of subjects. 
Postage stamp collectors now concen- 
trate individually on all kinds of spe- 
calties because it is no longer possibie 
jor them to keep up with the world- 
flood of new issues, or in some 
cases to even get a complete collection 
f only one country. 

Georges Omines and Milton Gay, both 
from the actuarial division of the Metro- 








Ppolitan, in 1932 posted on the bulletin 

















hoard an invitation to stamp collectors 
to meet and get acquainted. On May 
18 1932, twenty-one persons respended 
and out of that meeting grew the Metco 
Stamp Club with forty-one charter mem 
bers. It now has 125 members enrolled 
and of the forty-one charter members 
seventeen remain. 
The club meets 
first officers were 


twice a month. The 
President, Kenneth 
Woodward; vice-president, Walter H 
Wycherley; secretary, Georges Oniines. 
treasurer, Milton Gay. Raymond V 
Carpenter, actuary, and Dr. Thaddeus P 
Hyatt, then assistant medical director, 
were elected honorary presidents 

The present officers are President, 
Frederick Beckerich; vice-pres den,, 
Walter H. Wycherley; second  vice- 
president, Joseph P. Furey; recording 
secretary, Ann Mooney; corresponding 
secretary, May Rogers. 

Board of directors: W. P. Brenton, 
Arthur Dean, Johannes DeKruyf, 
George Towne and Eleanor White. 


Club Has Own Paper 


The Metco Messenger, official organ 
# the club, was first published in July, 
193. Its first editor was Georges Omines 
who was succeeded by Joseph P. Furey 
The first edition had but two pages; 
now it appears twice a month and co1- 
‘ists of as many pages as required. | 
$s considered one of the best stamp c'ub 
mediums. 

A glance at the Messenger demon- 
‘trates well how the members buii! on 
their various specialties. Frede“'ck 
Beckerich follows one of the most un- 
usual of these. He associates cert?'n 
‘amps with incidents relvted in the 
Bible and tells and writes B'ble stories 
Wlustrated with stamps. He addresses 
Numerous organizations, particularly 
church groups. Here is an examp!> of 
ul my he works: 
one story opens with Matthew 13:3 
ehold a sover went forth to sow” 
This Js illustrated with a Polish stamp 
‘arrying a picture of a farmer sowing 
‘eed. The next verse is: “And when he 
‘owed, some seeds fell by the wayside” 
\ stamp of Honduras with a good way 
side view is used. “And the fowls came 
and devoured them up,” is illustrated 
with a bird stamp, and so on to the end 
t the story, 





Subjects of Articles 
Editor Joseph P. Furey wrote the 


By Walter E. Schram 


~ 


philatelic Christmas greetings for an 
issue of the Messenger. He dwelt upon 
what stamps have done to create inter- 
national good-will, defining Philately as 
a liaison just as important and effective 
as Other ambassadors of good-will. He 
declared that “Stamps and stamp col- 
lectors create in the true sense of the 
term a veritable link of living and en- 
during understanding that no other bond 
of fellowship could possibly hope to 
achieve. The Philately is 


hobby of 


vignette of Christ in the manger. Kehr 
collects Egyptians. 

Miss Lisa Oscar, president of the New 
York Life Stamp Society, wrote about 
“The Messiah,” dealing with Handei’s 
great oratorio in much detail. Germany 


issued the Bach-Handel stamp of 1935 
for the 250th anniversary of Handel’s 
birth. Miss Oscar collects stamps bear- 


ing portraits of musical celebrities, paint- 
ers and authors. 


Raymond E. Wetmore gave the Mes- 





Top row: Johannes DeKruyf, chairman of board; Eleanor White, secretary 
cf board; Carl Tiedeman, treasurer; Arthur Dean, director. 

Bottom row: Joseph P. Furey, second vice-president; Ann Mooney, recording 
secretary; Frederick Beckerich, president; May Rogers, corresponding secretary; 


Walter H. Wycherley, vice-president. 


therefore a perfect example of con-struc- 
tive idealism that overcomes all barriers 
of ill-will and creates a bond of inter- 
national and inter-racial understanding 
second to none.” Mr. Furey also spe- 
cializes on map stamps and Belgian 
Congo. 

Miss May Rogers, corresponding sec- 
retary, specializes in Nyassa, a Portugese 
colony in Africa. It’s a small territory 
and information about it is scarce, but 
Miss Rogers’ article about it in the Mes- 
senger produced a wealth of intezesting 
material. 

Mrs. Anna V. Elkins wrote in the 
Messenger about charity and semi-pest1} 
stamps. Semi-postal stamp revenue is 
applied partly to charity and partly to 
postage. It is surprising how many Ff 
them there are. She also collects what 


are called “purples,” stamps of that 
color. She has a beautiful collection of 
them and also won first prize for 


Brooklyn women in the Balisea exh’bi- 
tion of the Brooklyn and Long Isiand 
Stamp Exhibition Assocation. 


Some Christmas Stories 


In one Christmas issue of the Mes- 
senger, Harold May wrote about the 
fond memories that stamps can bring to 
mind. Ernest A. Kehr, stamp editor of 
the World-Telegram, New York, con- 
tributed “A Philatelic Noel,” writing 
about a Dutch semi-postal showing a 


e- ger an article on the Phoenix, that 
fabulous bird whose history runs back 
for centuries, citing the stamps of Man- 
chukuo, 1934, commemorating the coro- 
nation of Emperor Kang Teh. 
Some Other Specialists 
Dr, Joseph Horan collects air mail 
stamps. He also has an interesting col- 
lection, “Story of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. With Stamps.” 


Dr. Thaddeus Hyatt collects covers 
mailed during the siege of Paris and 


carried by balloon, referred to generaily 


as balloon covers. He has a wealth of 
information on the first air mail de- 
very in the United States which was 


from Garden City to Mineola, on Long 
Island. He gathers all information he 
can obtain about the postal service 
Johannes DeKruyf specializes in 
regular issues, air mails and special ait 
mail cancellations of the Netherlends 
and her colonies. Georges Omines ha 
covers from all the capitals of the worid, 


300 of them, some of which are no 
longer used as capitals. Others no 
longer handle mail. Reuben Kessl 

eithers Nineteenth Century United 
States in mint form. Every stamp is 
perfectly centered and has not been 


used. His collection includes both reve- 
nues and postals and is very valuable. 
Walter Wycherley specializes in Aus- 
tralian issues. His collection comprises 
several volumes including errors and 


Stamp Collectors’ Club of Metropolitan 
Life Engages In Many Social Activities 


cancellations, among which is the broken 


leg kangaroo error, worth several hun- 
dred dollars, and the 1%d Australian 
stamp surcharged in manuscript “2d. 


Paid P.M.L.H.I.” (two pence paid. Post- 
master Lord Howe Island). This sur- 
charge became necessary when the post- 
master found himself without any stamps 
from 1%d to 1 penny on hand when the 
letter rate was i#sreased. Kenneth N. 
Woodward collects South Americans and 
has won numerous awards at foreign 
philatelic exhibitions. 

The club’s membership includes actu- 
aries, doctors and lawyers. It may sur- 
prise many to learn that the short-lived 
Edward VIII stamps which created such 
a sensation in philatelic circles because 
of their radical departure in design, were 
drawn after a sketch submitted by Hu- 
bert John Brown, then a student of the 


Br:tish Institute of Actuaries. 
Club Activities 
The club was one of the first of its 


kind formed within the ranks of a busi- 
ness organization. The idea won in- 
stant favor and other clubs were organ- 
ized. Now there is the Associated Busi- 
ness Stamp Clubs, which is composed 
of thirteen club units. The first Metce 
Stamp Club exhibition was held in Feb- 
ruary, 1934, comprising five classes 
shown by twenty-one members display- 
ing thirty-four exhib‘ts. The winners of 
this event competed about that time 
with the New York Life Stamp So- 
ciety. These joint exhibitions are held 
annually. The first was more representa- 
tive of art than of stamps, but now both 
clubs hold exhibitions of higher merit. 
Each year the Metco also exhibits with 
the thirteen units of the Associated 
3usiness Stamp Clubs. Last year, the 
Metco won first prize for the best club 
exhibit in the Bronx Borough Philatelic 
Exhibition. 
Other Diversions 

Metco holds question bees, debates and 
social affairs within the club and with 
the New York Life Stamp Society. Metco 
has its own exchange circuit and also 
maintains one with the United Stamp 
Societies, an organization composed of 
forty-five clubs along the eastern sea- 
board. 

The club is also a member of the As- 


sociated Business Stamp Clubs, Inter- 
national Stamp Club, Inter-Club New 
Issue Service, National Federation of 


Stamp Clubs and the United Stamp So- 
cieties. Walter H. Wycherley, one of 
the members, is in charge of the new 
issue service for the International Stamp 
Club. Through this service members 
may purchase new issues of countries 
throughout the world at face value, plus 
a small insurance charge, 

\ branch club at the company’s sana- 
torium in Mount McGregor, N. Y., was 
organized through correspondence be- 
tween William H. Stewart, Jr., then a 
guest at the sanatorium, and Freda Press 
of the home office. Annual movies are 
shown in which the admission charge is 
stamps or philatelic supplies for the Mc- 
Gregor club. In this manner the Metro- 
politan shut-ins are kept well supplied 
with material for their hobby. 

The Travelers, Aetna Life, New York 
Life and the Firemen’s in Newark are 
other insurance companies which have 
stamp clubs. 
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Monopoly Inquiry As 
Seen By Parkinson 


BIGNESS IS ONE OF SUBJECTS 





Equitable Society’s President Points Out 
Companies Are Not Seeking to Ab- 
sorb Smaller Units 





given to an ad- 
Parkinson, 
Society and 
Chamber of 


Wide publicity 
dress made by 
president of the 


was 
Thomas I. 
Equité ible 


former president of the 
Commerce of New York State, given 
before the Chamber last week in which 


frankness the 
authorized by 


he discussed with great 
pending monopoly inquiry 
the last Congress. 
“Monopoly is one of those ugly words 
with a flavor of accusation and insinua- 
tion of detriment to the public welfare,” 


stated Mr. Parkinson. “When politicians 
trot out such words there is usually an 
odor of brimstone in the atmosphere 


and it is natural that we in the business 
world should be apprehensive of what 
is in store for us. 

Mr. Parkinson went on to review the 
Sherman Act, authority for such in- 
quiries, and recalled that it is now forty 
years since the last congressional in- 
vestigation of monopoly. 

What Is Under Investigation 

“What are the objectives of investi- 
gators of monopoly?” asked Mr. Park- 
inson. “Perhaps the answer of those 
who speak for the committee would be 
that something more than monopoly is 
under investigation. That confidential 
memorandum which received such ex- 
traordinary publicity was entitled by 
Professor Berle ‘Investigation of Busi- 
ness, Organization and Practices.’ That 
is a large order if it be undertaken by 
the committee. However, the duty im- 
posed on the committee by Congress is 
‘to make a full and complete study and 
investigation with respect to the matters 
referred to in the President’s message 

‘On monopoly and the concentration 
of economic power in and financial con- 
trol over production and distribution of 

goods and services and to hear and re- 

ceive evidence thereon with a view to 
determining but without limitation: (1) 
the causes of such concentration and 
control and their effect upon competi- 
tion.’ 

“We in the life insurance business, 
though not specifically referred to in the 
Congressional Resolution, were men- 
tioned in the Executive Message and 
have been included by the committee 
within the scope of its inquiry. We are 
naturally wondering, like all fields of 
business, what it is that the committee 
will investigate. So far, the committee 
has not indicated its intentions except 
as disclosed by a preliminary question- 
naire which was sent to some 450 life 
insurance companies doing business in 
this country. We have, I think, en- 
deavored promptly to provide the infor- 
mation which was requested, most of it 


being historical and documentary. 
Question of Bigness 
“We are beginning to sense something 


of what will be 
field Big 


wanted in our particular 
seems to be one of the 
problems. Now we have some big un'‘ts 
in the life insurance business and we 
have a very large number of small units. 
So far as my own observation 
life insurance company in this country 
is seeking to grow bigger by absorbing 
smaller units. Indeed, the only instance 
of such absorption, which takes the form 


ness 


goes, ne 


of reinsurance, of which I am aware in 
recent years has been at the instance of 
the public authorities. The fact is, the 
small unit in our business has been 
beneficial to the business as a whole. 
The greatest difficulty experienced by 
the small unit in the life insurance bust- 
ness flows, I think, from current gov- 


ernment policy. Higher costs of opera- 
tion, higher taxes, and unreasonably low 
interest rates on investments are all the 
direct result of government policy and 
they are all comparatively more burden- 
some to the smaller companies. 


“Bigness is bad only when it repre- 





Commissioners’ Convention 


Committees Are Appointed 

Henry S. Nollen, president Equitable 
Life of Iowa, general chairman in con- 
nection with the mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners to be held at Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Ia., December 5-7, has an- 
nounced members of the various com- 
mittees in connection with the meeting 
as follows: 

Finance: E. H. Muloch, Central Life, 
chairman; John Corley, Bankers Life 
Co.; A. H. Hoffman, American Mutual; 
John Gunn, Sr., casualty; Harry Gross, 
fire and tornado. 

Registration and Hotel Reservations: 
B. Rees Jones, Town Mutual, chairman; 
Horace Foskett, Equitable Life of Iowa; 
Leonard Sharpe, Mill Owners’ Mutual; 
Ray Yerter, American Mutual; A. H. 
Brayton, convention bureau. 

Reception: A. H. Hoffman, American 
Mutual, chairman; William Koch, Na- 
tional; G. S. Nollen, Bankers Life; F. P. 
Carr, Central Life; W. St. John, Iowa 
State Traveling Men’s Association; L. S, 
Hill, Homesteaders Life. 

Ladies: Mrs. A. H. Hoffman, 
man, and Mrs. Maurice Pew. 

Entertainment Program: A. H. Bray- 
ton, convention bureau, chairman; S. A. 
Swisher, Equitable of Iowa; John Hynes, 
Employers Mutual Casualty; Joe Lorent- 


chair- 


zen, Bankers Life; Harold Evans, Allied 
Mutual Auto. 
Publicity: Bert Mills, Bankers Life 


Co., chairman; Scott Anderson, Equitable 
Life of Iowa; Chet Cogswell, National; 
J. J. Prather, American Mutual. 





“MAIN STREET’S” INSURANCE 

Coca-Cola Company employes and dis- 
tributors have a house magazine called 
“The Red Barrel.” In the October issue 
is an article answering the question, 
“Where does your life insurance pre- 
mium money go?” This answer was 
contributed by Gerard S. Nollen, presi- 
dent, Bankers Life of Iowa. One of his 
statements reads: “Consider the group 
of people on any Main Street in America 
on any Saturday afternoon, and you will 
have a fraction of all the life insurance 
policyholders in the United States. They 
represent all walks of life, all lines of 
business, all paths of endeavor. They 
are, on the average, the common, every- 
day, ordinary, average American. The 
sum of their premium payments builds 
up the billions of dollars in assets which 
go out for investment into all the chan- 
nels of the national life.” 





sents expansion to the point where the 
organization simply doesn’t function. The 
outstanding example of such undesirable 
bigness is the Federal government in 
this country. 

“We also begin to anticipate a study 
by the committee of the relative desira- 
bility of state and Federal regulation of 
our business. The life insurance busi- 
ness has been regulated pretty vigor- 
ously for the last thirty years. It has 
sometimes been annoying to manage- 
ment but, on the whole, I think state 
regulation has made a real contribution 
to the development of our business and 
to public confidence in it. It is true there 
have been forty-eight different insur- 
ance departments regulating those com- 
panies which do a national business, but 
it is also true that those who have been 
entrusted with the regulation have been 
close to the people in whose interest the 
regulation has been established. Certain- 
ly the life insurance business has come 
through the recent years of business 
depression with increased public confi- 
dence and with generally accepted credit 
for performance in accordance with the 
spirit as well as the letter of its con- 
tracts. That has been done under state 
regulation. Anyone who supposes that 
the greater uniformity, the avoidance of 
duplication, and other advantages of 
Federal regulation should ponder the 
comparative results obtained during the 
same thirty years by Federal regulation 
of banks and banking and of interstate 
railroads,” 


Herman Robinson With 
Travelers 25 Years 


ANNIVERSARY ON OCTOBER 1 





Agency Has Paid for $227,000,000 With 
Travelers in Quarter-Century; 
Agency Force Celebrates 





Herman Robinson, general agent at 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City, had 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 


on October 1. His agency 
force saw to it that the anniversary was 


Travelers 





Herman Robinson looking over anniver- 
sary tributes 


properly celebrated. Flowers from his 
many friends and well-wishers covered 
the top of his desk in his office and all 
of his employes lined up to congratulate 
him individually on his twenty-five years’ 
association with the Travelers. 

As a second surprise, members of his 
office staff had placed on his desk a new 
desk set, of solid bronze, appropriately 
engraved, as an anniversary gift. At 
least one member of his staff, Miss M. 
J. Hunt, has.been with him for twenty- 
five years. The event took on the nature 
of a double celebration when the office 
force presented Miss Hunt with a beau- 
tiful solid silver tray. At noon, the third 
surprise confronted Mr. Robinson when 


the force staged a surprise cocktai? 
party. , 
In addition, Mr. Robinson found on 


his desk a batch of applications secured 
by agents during a brief pre-anniversary 
drive. There was also a large stack of 
personal letters and telegrams from 
many friends, 

A special calculation on this date re- 
vealed the fact that during Mr. Robin- 
son’s connection with the Travelers the 
company received from the Herman Rob- 
inson agency $227,000,000 of paid-for life 
business on which the first year pre- 
miums totaled $6,735,000—a twenty-five 
year record worthy of mention. 





CLUB FOR NON-PRODUCERS 

O. P. Schnabel, San Antonio branch 
manager of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
has inaugurated a “Bon Ami Club— 
‘hasn’t scratched yet’—”for the members 
of the agency who fail to write an ap- 
plication by the tenth of each month. 
Everyone failing to have an application 
in the San Antonio office by the morn- 
ing of the eleventh of each month will 
be issued a membership certificate in the 


“Bon Ami Club.” The janitor of the 
agency has been designated as “presi- 
dent” of this dishonorable club and he 


will sign each certificate of membership. 
The certificate has a small cake of Bon 
Ami fastened on it. The certificate also 
has the Bon Ami emblem with a chick 
and a half shell with the wording “hasn’t 
scratched yet.” A mop and broom are 
also featured as decorations. 





ANNUITY RATES ADVANCED 


Equitable Life of Iowa increased its 
life, refund and last survivor annuity 
rates October 11. The new rates are 
for non-participating annuities and are 
the same as the standard rates adopted 
by other companies. 





Se 
League of Insurance Women 


To Hear Griffin Lovelac, 


The League of Insurance Women ; 
holding the first of a series of ten meet. 
ings this afternoon at the Women’s Cit, 
Club in New York. The speaker will }, 

Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president, Ney 
York Life. The meeting is an open 
one. Chairmen and topics have beep 
announced for three meetings. 

The next three meetings are thes: 


November 4, Mildred F. Stone, “How tof 
November 18, Marie} 


Build Prestige” 
Foulkes and asthe Loheed, 
Find the Buyers of Today” ; 
9, Leanora B. Licht, “Policyholder Ser- 
vice That Pays.” Program committe: 
ees Katherine M. Buckley, Mildrej 
. Stone and Dorothy S. Briggs, chair- 
man. Kathryn Ford is League president 


LINCOLN NATIONAL ACTIVE 


“How t 
December 








Agents of Wisconsin and Michigan Mee 

With Home Office Heads to Dis. 

cuss Their Objectives 

A meeting of Lincoln National Lif 
agents in Wisconsin was held in Foni 
du Lac, October 5 with forty present, 

Home office officials who attended were 
Vice-President and Director of Agen. 
cies A. L. Dern, Second Vice-President 
and Medical Director W. E. Thornton, 
Superintendent of Agencies J. P. Car. 
roll and Director of Field Service W.T 
Plogsterth. General Agent H. \ 
Holmes, Milwaukee, presided and Gen- 
eral Agent me. Hesse, Madison, spoke 

Ryan Duffy, United States Senator 
from Wisconsin, spoke at the luncheon 
E. L. Carson, agency manager for Wis. 
consin for the Equitable Society, talked 
on “The Right Business.” 

Agents of Michigan and from the D 
W. Harris agency in Toledo, Ohio, met 
September 30 in Detroit. Attending from 
the home office were Vice-President and 
Director of Agencies A. L, Dern, Direc- 
tor of Field Service W. T. Plogsterth 
and Superintendent of Agencies J. P. 
Carroll. General Agent G. F. Lofthouse, 
Detroit, was chairman. C. E. Hodgman, 
Detroit agency Mutual Benefit, spoke on 
“Better Prospecting.” 





TO MIAMI IN JANUARY 

General American Life’s agency or- 
ganization has designated October a 
president’s month. Production clubs of 
the company will hold their next meet- 
ings in Miami, January 4-6. The pro 
duction period closes November 3, while 
the renewal persistency requirements wil 
apply to business written and paid for 
between June 1, 1936, and June 30, 193), 
inclusive. W. Inkman, Abilene, was 
leading personal producer i in August; 

C. Evans, Nashville, second, and W. 
7 Bragg, Kennett, third. The accident 
leaders were Gordon Tyler, Tulsa; Et- 
gar Barratt, Omaha, and Albert H. Tick- 
ert, Houston. 





HONORING PRESIDENT PHILLIPS 


The field force of Union Mutual Life 
is staging a campaign during the end 
of this month, Mr. Phillips will have 
served fifty-two consecutive years with 
that company. Union Mutual also te 
ports a 43% gain for the past month 
over September, 1937, while the results 
for the year to date are only 9% behind 
those for the same period of 1937. 


EADS INJURED FATALLY 


Louis C. Eads, for nineteen years 4 
Bankers Life of Iowa salesman in South 
Dakota, met with a fatal accident while 
hunting pheasants near his home in Ty 
dall October 1. Eads was an outstant 
ing salesman and a member of tht 
President’s Premier Club, top  hono 
group of the company. 








NEW JERSEY LAWYERS MEET 
The New Jersey State Bar Associa 
tion committee on life insurance met it 
Newark last week. They discussed & 
operation between agents and lawyers. 
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Prosser & Homans Agcy. 
Approaches 40th Year 


HAS ENGLEWOOD CLUB DINNER 





Agents’ Three Weeks’ Campaign Honors 
General Agents’ Birthday; Parkin- 
son and Graham Talk 





The general agency of Prosser & Ho- 
mans, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, is on the threshold of its 
fortieth anniversary. Sheppard Homans 
of this agency is son of late Sheppard 
Homan’s one of America’s greatest actu- 
aries, and Seward Prosser, who for years 
was a partner in the agency, left some 
vears ago to enter the banking business ; 
became president, then chairman of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of this city. 

Sheppard Homans’ birthday is always 
the occasion for a dinner of the agency 
and that anniversary took place last 
week at the Englewood Country Club. 
Farlier in the day there was golf. Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson of the Equit- 
able came on the links as did representa- 
fives of a number of other life com- 
panies, who also attended the banquet. 
They included Roscoe H. Keffer, Aetna; 
Iulian S. Myrick. Mutual Life of N. Y.; 
E. W. Allen and H. Arthur Schmidt, New 
Fngland Mutual: Gerald A. Eubank, Pru- 
dential; Tohn M. Fraser, Connecticut 
Mutual; Arthur W. Youngman, Mutual 
Benefit. 

Results of a three weeks’ campaign in 
honor of Mr. Homans’ birthday were 
announced. Applications for $1,000,000 
were written, and also more than $600,- 
0 in Group insurance. 


Major Parkinson’s Talk 


President Parkinson paid a tribute to 
Mr. Homans and his agency, expressing 
affectionate esteem. Discussing the part 
which agents played in American eco- 
nomic life he said they were constantly 
giving a service which was unsung, but 
had much to do with making life easier 
to live and solving the problems of every 
day life. Defining the word “philan- 
throphy” in its broadest sense he char- 
acterized agents as philanthropists. Dis- 
cussing various public services of the 
institution of life insurance he praised 
the companies for their activities in this 
direction. Sometimes they made mis- 
takes by trying to encompass too much, 
as was the case in their disability cov- 
erages which took on too much scope, 
but they were glad to make these ex- 
periments because they benefited the 
public. His belief was that insurance 
should not be too cut and dried, too 
circumscribed. One of the fields where 
he predicted a broadening of practice 
was in acceptance of non-medical, Once 
after he had been seen with Darwin P. 
Kingsley, late president of the New 
York Life, some one had said: “T was 
surprised to see you fellows together— 
you are such keen competitors.” 

The reply was this: “We are com- 
petitors in rendering serving to the 
public.” 

William J. Graham. vice-president, in 
his talk referred briefly to the Equit- 
able’s new insured estates plans. Among 
those at the dinner was Mervyn Davis, 
vice-president in charge of underwrit- 
ing, 


Wood Columbian National 


G. A. in San Francisco 
Columbian National Life has appoint- 
ed James H. Wood general agent in 
‘an Francisco. He was formerly gen- 
eral agent for the Union Mutual and 
more recently headed the life insurance 
department of the Campbell-Okell Co., 
‘an Francisco. He is a leading partici- 
Pant in Chartered Life Underwriters 
activities and is a past president of the 
‘an Francisco Chapter. 
A native of St. Cloud, Minn. Mr. 
Wood has spent most of his life on the 
acific Coast, having been a resident of 
Seattle prior to going to San Francisco. 
_€ 1S a graduate of University of Wash- 
'ngton and started in life insurance as a 
cashier in a western company. 























“DAD SAW ME THROUGH!” 


Here are two proud men. 


One is young and now faces a career, well 
equipped with an education and a father who 
cares. 


The other glories in the sacrifices he has made 
to give his son a fair start. 


Happily, this father survived to see his boy 
graduated, but his life insurance would have 
provided the funds even had he been taken 
away. 


Tell this to your father-son prospects. 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 














Holgar Johnson Sets 
Objectives For Year 


FIRST OFFICIAL STATEMENT 





National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers Sets Program of Responsibility to 
Agent, Public and Organization 





A three-fold canon of objectives for 
the 1938-39 administration of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
was announced today by Holgar J. John- 
son of Pittsburgh in his first official 
statement as president of the association. 

A deliberate and determined effort to 
raise the standards of performance of 
the men and women in the life insurance 
business is seen as the focal point in the 
statement of objectives presented by Mr. 
Johnson, laying “emphasis on such activi- 
ties as will bring to the agent the pres- 
tige to which he is entitled because of 
the part he plays in the social and eco- 
nomic life of his community and of the 
nation.” 

The statement of the National Associ- 
ation president embodies a clear and di- 
rect definition of the organization’s re- 
sponsibilities to the agent, to the public 
and to its own membership. 

Five other “responsibilities” to the 
agent includes encouragement of research 
and study by the General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Section which will result in 
tangible benefits to the agent; develop- 
ment and promotion of the use of edu- 
cational and training clinics by locai 
associations with a view to increasing 
the efficiency of their members; contin- 
ued and more widespread use of selec- 
tive recruiting tests, aimed at raising 
standards of those entering the busi- 
ness; continued efforts to secure univer- 
sal adoption of the Agency Practices 
Agreement, and further cooperation with 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers and the National Chapter, CLU. 

Listing its responsibilities to the pub- 
lic, the Association pledges to discharge 
its obligation to insure more adequately 
the American public’s life values, to en- 
list its membership, and aid the com- 
panies, in disseminating sound informa- 
tion, to use its influence to save policy- 
holders and beneficiaries from those 
who are attempting to tear down legal 
reserve life insurance, and to emphasize 
the opportunity for cooperation between 
the association, the companies and all 
groups within and without the business 
in serving policy owners. 

Discussing its responsibility to its own 
group, the association emphasizes the 
importance of quality as well as quantity 
members, increased service of practical 
value to local associations and their 
members, strengthening and developing 
local leadership, 100% representation of 
local and state units at midyear and an- 
nual meetings, and making full use of 
the fiftieth convention and golden an- 
niversary to promote a year’s program 
recognizing past accomplishments and 
“establishing new highs in service to 
the American public, our companies and 
our membership.” 





Karppinen Manager For 
Fidelity Mutual, Camden 


Toy Karppinen, who has supervised a 
unit of the Philadelphia agency, Con 
necticut Mutual, has been appointed 
manager for the Fidelity Mutual in Can 
den, N. J., and adjacent south Jersey 
territory. Mr. Karppinen entered life 
insurance in 1931, following his gradua- 
tion from Ursinus College, and has been 
with the Connecticut Mutual since 1932 
His office is in the Broadway-Stevens 
Building, Camden. 


AIKEN WELCOMED ON COAST 

Washington, British Columbia and 
Alaska representatives of the New York 
Life, headed by Dudley Dowell, agency 
director, and C. C. Norton, agency di- 
rector of Olympia branch, greeted Al- 
fred L. Aiken, president of the company 
at the company’s Pacific Northwest con- 
ference in Seattle. 
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Eastern Delevation Laree at Chicago 
or American Life Convention 


r 4xman 


By Clarence 


Chicago, Oct. 11—The late Joseph B. 
Reynolds, of the Kansas City Life, 
founder of the American Life Conven- 
tion, viewed with pleasure the great 


strides which were made by that organ- 
ization, and his ghost would have been 
proud indeed if attending the convention 
of that organization at Edgewater Beach 
this week, because the organization keeps 
on growing and is occupying a position 
of top rank among the conventions. 
This is the thirty-third annual meeting. 
It began with meetings of the Legal 
and Industrial Sections. At the end of 
the first day registration had reached 
200, with the main convention two days 
away. The Investment Section had its 
usual quota of outside celebrities who 
discussed electric utility industry, bond 
market and railroad responsibilities. 
The Eastern delegation is large. One 
of the first to arrive at the convention 
was E, FE. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit, which company joined 
the American Life Convention last year. 
He has just sat through the joint actu- 
arial convention in New York. Another 
early arrival was Robert L. Hogg, as- 
sistant general counsel, Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, and a form- 
er Congressman, who was present at 
a small dinner of Oklahoma men last 
night in honor of Congressman Disney 
of that state. 
Nelson B. Hadley, 


now in demand as 


a consultant and for many years chief 
examiner of the New York Insurance 
Department for life companies, was 


chumming about the lobby with George 
E, Merigold, general attorney Pruden- 
tial, John J. King, president Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, and Robert L. Hogg. 
S. T. Whatley, vice-president Aetna 
Life, and James A McLain, vice-presi- 
dent Guardian Life, were the first pro- 
duction vice- presidents of eastern com- 
panies to arrive. 

Among others seen on Monday from 
the East were Allan Brosmith and Nel- 
son Bagley, Travelers; Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, president Bankers National; John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., and Kenneth 
R. Miller, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau; Frank F. Weidenborner, super- 
intendent of agencies Guardian Life; 
Sylvester Smith, Jr., Prudential; Harry 
Cole Bates and Charles Dougherty, Met- 
ropolitan Life, and B. M. Anderson, at- 
torney, Connecticut General, 


Timely Legal Talks 


The Legal Section papers were un- 
usually timely. Following the talk of 
J. M. Peebles, general counsel, National 
Life & Accident, Nashville, on problems 


as Miller Will Go With 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 


Kenneth R. Miller, for the past seven 
years consultant with the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, has been made 
assistant superintendent of agencies for 
the Atlantic Life of Richmond and will 
assume this post soon after the annual 
meeting of the Bureau early in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Miller has had an exceptional 
background of training in production, 
training and recruiting problems, having 
been the Bureau’s consultant in contact 
with companies in the South, Canada 
and other sections on such matters. Pre- 
vious to going with the Bureau he was 
_ the Occidental Life of Raleigh 


W. W. Jaeger, vice- president Bankers 
Life of Iowa, talked on public relations 
before the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters Wednesday. 


where minors are involved, a motion was 
made that the Legal Section work in co- 
operation with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s insurance committee and other 
bodies in order to have a uniform sta- 
tute adopted in various states which 
will clearly define the right of com- 
panies to pay to a minor without making 
it necessary to have a guardian ap- 
pointed. Such a statute would protect 
companies in case of payments to minors 
where no guardian has been appointed 


President Wilson’s Address 


ey R. Wilson, president, American 
Life Convention, in his address on rela- 
tionship of raw materials to the life in- 
surance business, said that the individ- 
uals who buy life insurance contribute 
their share as capitalists to the aggre- 


gate which is invested in farm and city 
mortgages, rail, utility, industrial and 
municipal bonds. Thus, the individual 


has a participation and interest through 
his insurance estate in the raw materials 
of our land and is doubly concerned in 
its increasing use. 

As volume of insurance increases, as- 
sets increase and as assets increase, ad- 
ditional investments are necessary. With 
each additional fund invested more raw 
material resources are consumed, Port- 
folios of all security owners rest heav- 
ily on labor cost in relation to finished 
industrial products. 

For that reason, insurance companies 
should be extremely interested in rela- 
tively stable labor costs because of the 


disturbing economic factor which un- 
stable labor and its ultimate influence 
upon supply and demand may exert up- 
on the investment field in which all in- 
surance companies are vitally concerned, 
Important as labor is it in turn is 
fundamentally dependent upon raw ma- 
terials. The base value of each life 
insurance investment is in raw material. 





Some Eastern Executives 


Attending A.L.C. Meeting 
Chicago, Oct. 11—The Life Presidents’ 
committee at the American Life Con- 
vention consists of Charles G. Taylor, 
Jr, Metropolitan, chairman; Howard 
Cox, Union Central; Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, Security Mutual, and Robert M. 
Green, Prudential. Vincent P. Whitsitt, 
manager Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, is also present. 


Among other Easterners at the con- 
vention are Frazar B. Wilde, president 
Connecticut General; Terence F. Cun- 
neen, manager U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; George A, Adsit, manager of 
agencies Girard Life, and R. E. Hall, 
attorney Aetna Life. R. Leighton Fos- 
ter, Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association; Lee J. Wolfe and William 
Corcoran, New York actuaries, also are 


Lawrence M. Cathles, How- 
3urke, North Amer 


here as are 
ard Oden and R. A 
ican Reassurance; James Victor Barry, 
Life Extension Institute, and S. T. What- 
ley, vice-president Aetna Life. 
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HERMAN T. 


BURNETT 


New chairman of the Agency Section 
of the convention is Herman T. Burnett 
vice-president Reliance Life of Pitts- 


burgh. Native of Tennessee, he started 
in 1914 as an agent, prior to that having 
been a drug clerk, after graduation from 
Cumberland University law school in 


Tennessee. Before long he became 
agency manager for a_ southern life 
company, and in 1918 became manager 


for the Reliance Life’s Alabama depart- 
ment at Birmingham. 

So successful was he there that he 
was transferred to Pittsburgh as_ head 
of the western Pennsylvania department 
the company’s largest unit. This he built 
from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000 production 
annually. 

He was elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Life Underwriters 
in 1934, and during his administratior 
that group was awarded the Charles 
Jerome Edwards membership trophy of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers as the most active association 
in the country. His department of the 
Reliance Life also won a trophy for the 
best showing in membership in_ the 
Pittsburgh association. Mr. Burnett al- 
so has been active and on committees 
in the National Association, ; 

He is in charge of agencies for his 
company. In 1937 the paid business 1n- 
creased more than 41%. He also 1s 3 
director of the Life Insurance Sales Re 
search Bureau of Hartford and for the 





last year has been secretary of the 
A.L.C. Agency Section. 

Chicago, Oct. 11—Harry L. Seay, 
treasurer, Southland Life, who recently 


returned from Australia and New Zea- 
land, is at the convention. He was 
abroad three months. 





11.—Lee J. Wolfe, New 
York actuary, is receiving congratttla- 
tions on a new grandson, whose father 
is Brian Turner of London. 


Chicago, Oct 





SECRETARY FINANCIAL SECTION 


Chicago, Oct. 11.—Frank J. Travers, 
second vice-president Lincoln Nationa’ 
Life, is the new secretary of the Finat- 


cial Section of the American Life Com 
vention. 
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E guita ble gency Ttems 


SOME NOTES, 


A Brilliant Record 


In all life insurance circles, one 
of the most outstanding records 
in uninterrupted weekly produc- 
tion has been made by a repre- 
sentative of the Equitable at 
Grand Island, Nebraska — our 
own George Cowton. For nine- 
teen years, George has turned 
in at least one application every 
week. In one day he established 


a record of 122 applications! 





APPLAUSE FOR WOMEN 


Associated with the Equitable as agents there are at pres- 
ent more than 1,000 women. The insurance they placed 
last year aggregated many millions. Their achievements 
are perhaps best illustrated by the 168 Club membership 
qualifications for 1937, each representing at least $100,000 
of insurance written during the year. Fifteen qualified 
for the Quarter-Million Club; six for the $350,000 Corps; 
two wrote Half a Million or more. The total paid pro- 


duction of these 168 women Club members for the year 


was $27,621,927. 





A HOUSE THAT COMMISSIONS BUILT 


John B. Thieman, Woodward Agency, Cincinnati, de- 
scribes his delightful home as ‘‘a direct product of my 
efforts in representing the great Equitable for a quarter 
of a century, so that during my declining years, my wife 


and I might have a roof over our heads.” 

Now that he is in his eightieth year, Mr. Thieman is 
enjoying the full reward of his twenty-five years’ work 
with the Society, of which he is very proud. He is still 
an active producer. 


FROM OUR WEEKLY PUBLICATION, 


screen, who recently starred in ‘‘The Three Waltzes,’ 


THAT MAY INTEREST YOU 
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When Frank X. Shields recently got back into life in- 
surance harness (with the Ott Agency, New York) after 
two years of star tennis-playing and movie-making, his 
first client was Michael Bartlett. 

His approach to this popular singer of radio and 
was based on pointing out new values in old possessions 
—and both agent and prospect became so enthusiastic 
about the Equitable policy the latter already had, that 
they increased it considerably. 

‘‘T never appreciated my life insurance so much as 
now,’ says Mr. Bartlett, ‘‘since my good friend, Frank 
Shields, pointed out the additional values to be found 
therein. I know of nothing with the same degree of 


security that can take its place.’’ 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 





























Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Continental American 
Organizing New Club 


START FOUNDERS’ MONTH DRIVE 
Get Applications From 46% of Field 
Force on October 1, First Day 
of Anniversary Month 
Applications from 46% of its entire 
field force on one day was the record 
established by Continental American 
Life on Saturday, October 1, the opening 
day of a one-month campaign in observ- 
ance of the company’s thirty-first anni- 

versary. 

The company holds a traditional birth- 
day drive every October, but began this 
year a new type of observance in which 
Continental American representatives vie 
for memberships in the newly-formed 
Founders’ Club. The month of October 
is termed Founders’ Month in honor of 
Philip Burnet, founder and first presi- 
dent of the company, and others identi- 
fied with the company’s early years; and 
the Founders’ Club—which is planned to 
be a continuous institution—will consist 
each year of as many members as there 
are years in the company’s age. 

Those who qualify for membership will 
receive a membership certificate and will 
be luncheon guests of the company at 
the home office in November. This year 
a special award will be given to each 
of the thirty-one charter members in the 
form of a gold key. The leading agency 
in each of two groups will receive a new- 
type bronze plaque. 

“Our idea behind the Founders’ Club 
was to try to understand the viewpoint 
of the fellow in the field,” says Agency 
Vice-President W. M. Rothaermel, “and 
then try to develop an anniversary drive 
to their measure. Founders’ Month was 
not invented in an armchair; it was the 
result of an original idea of one of our 
managers, plus a survey letter and a lot 
of discussion.” 

The first four bulletins in the cam- 
paign series pay tribute, respectively, to 
Philip Burnet, to the original directors, 
to the Old Guard, and to the “Old Tim- 
ers” in the home office; and the fifth 
turns the spotlight on the future by 
tying into the picture the home office 
building which Continental American is 
about to construct. The agent will be 
told that he is the connecting link be- 
tween the past and the future, and given 
the slogan, “We commemorate the past, 
we build for the future.” 





TO PRESIDE AT CONVENTION 

Harry B. Wilson, vice-president of the 
American United Life of Indianapolis, 
and Robert A. Adams, general counsel, 
presided at general sessions of the com- 
pany’s annual meeting October 10 to 13 
in Chicago. 


PROF. GREAVES IN NEWARK 

The Frank H. Lewis agency, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Newark, had Prof. 
Hubert Greaves of Yale University as 
speaker at a meeting Monday. 
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HEARD on the WAY 








Mr. Wofford snapped this picture of Mrs. Wofford, right foreground, before 


the station at Godesberg while a truckload of Nazi troops look on. 


This was the 


day Chamberlain had his second visit with Hitler. 


Many an officer of the Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of New York City 
has stopped to pay a courtesy call at 
the offices of the Equitable Life As- 


surance Society of England, oldest life 
insurance company in the world. Always 
they have been welcome. It was only 
fitting, therefore, that when the distin- 
cuished Sir William P. Elderton, mana- 
ger and actuary of the British Equitable, 
should come to this country to attend 
the joint meetings of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and of the American 
Institute of Actuaries that he should be 
entertained by the Equitable of New 
York. The occasion was a_ luncheon 
given by President Thomas I. Parkinson 


of the American Equitable. Among those 
attending the luncheon were some direc- 
tors of the Equitable of New York, in- 
cluding John Bassett Moore. 

There was an interesting exchange of 
badinage at the juncheon, This had to 
do with relations of the London Equit- 
able with the public. 

The London Equitable has no agency 
force and hardly any lapses, which has 


always struck Americans as quite an 
achievement in view of the age of the 
company and its fine record. Mr. Park- 


inson has in speeches continuously de- 
scribed the service to the public which 
is performed by the American Agency 
System. Sir William made it plain that 
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lS 
there was no stone wall between his 
head office and policyholders—no high. 
hatism—but that members of the staf 
saw policyholders in their interest upon 
various occasions. And among. those 
occasions have been those when the 
policyholder was shown it is to his best 
interest not to lapse the insurance. 

Harris L. Wofford, manager, Manhat- 
tan Ordinary agency, Prudential, Ney 
York City, and Mrs. Wofford returned 
from England last week on the Queen 
Mary which brought back to this coun. 
try an overflow crowd of passengers, cots 
even being set up in the gymnasium to 
accommodate tourists anxious to flee 
war-scared Europe. The Woffords picked 
the two most exciting weeks of the year 
to be abroad and coincidence brought 
them close to events which were making 
newspaper headlines throughout _ the 
world. On the return trip the Woffords 
had their reservations in tourist. class, 
The spacious rooms in first class, Mr. 
Wofford said, were set up to carry the 
over-flow crowd on the Queen Mary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wofford arrived in Lon- 
don on September 12, the day that 
Adolph Hitler made his Nuremberg ad- 
dress. Reaction among the people on 
the street in London was that. there 
would be war and all who spoke to Mr. 
Wofford were obviously concerned about 
what America might be expected to do 

On the day that Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain made announcement of his deci- 
sion to fly to Berchtesgaden the Wof- 
fords were standing before No. 10 Down- 
ing Street. Permitted to pass through 
the lines which held back the crowd, they 
witnessed the arrival of Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, United States ambassador, and of 
the Japanese ambassador and_ brought 
back a moving picture record of it. 

On the day of Chamberlain’s second 
visit to Hitler the Woffords went to 
Godesberg; made a quick trip from Co- 
logne before going on to Paris. On that 
short trip they had in their party a 
German who claimed not to be able to 
speak English, but who was _ obviously 
of the secret police. The town was dec- 
orated with swastikas and British flags. 
Nazi troops, much in evidence, threw a 
strong guard around the hotel where 
Hitler was staying across the Rhine from 
Chamberlain’s hotel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wofford, according t 
their schedule made weeks in advance, 
left England on September 28, the day 
when Germany recalled all German ships, 
threw shipping on the Atlantic into con- 
fusion and sent Americans abroad scram- 
bling for accommodations home on Brit- 
ish ships. 

Unele Francis. 


Since 1848 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Louis sartlir Wins 
Manhattan Life Cup 


CONVENTION HELD IN CHICAGO 





Thomas A. Lovejoy Addresses Meeting; 
Next Convention Probably Will Be 
In Bermuda in 1939 





The Halsey Cup, top award in the 
Manhattan Life, was presented to the 
Louis Cartlir agency of New York City, 
at the Chicago convention of the com- 
pany held the first of this month. Due 
to illness Mr. Gartlir was unable to at- 
tend the meeting and the cup was re- 
ceived by Bernard L. Frischman. 
President Thomas A, Lovejoy in the 
course of his address to the convention 
paid tribute to the fine work of the 
azency force during the club year just 
concluded. President Lovejoy also said 
that a number of suggestions had been 
made that next year’s convention be held 
in Bermuda, and indicated that if Ber- 
muda were the place the agency force 
wanted for 1939, then that was_ the 
place the next conference would be held. 
The three-day meeting at Chicago in- 
cluded sight-seeing trips and a number 
of constructive sales meetings to which 
members of the agency force contrib- 
uted. 


SEPTEMBER RESULTS HIGH 


Jefferson Standard Has Best Month 
Since 1930, With No Special Drive 
On for Business 
September life insurance sales of the 
lefferson Standard were the best since 
1930, according to Vice-President Ralph 
C. Price, head of the agency department. 
No special drive or section of the coun- 
try was responsible for the increased 
business, indicating that general condi- 

tions were better. 

Sales for September totaled $5,708,452, 
exceeding those of the same month of 
1937 by nearly a_ half-million dollars. 
The business written during the first 
nine months totals $52,455,199. Insur- 
ance in force exceeds $378,000,000. As- 
sets are more than $76,000,000. As viewed 
by Vice-President Price, the outlook for 
the remainder of the year is bright. 

Mr. Price also announced that E. 
Frank Andrews, local representative of 
the home office agency, is leader of the 
entire sales organization in amount of 
life insurance placed for the first three- 
fourths of the year. He also has the 
distinction of leading in the number of 
policies written and business placed in 
September. 





PICKET INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 

St. Louis, Mo., Industrial agents for 
the John Hancock who have refused to 
join the CIO controlled and dominated 
CIO Industrial Insurance Agents Union, 
Local No. 67, are being picketed by al- 
leged members of the union. The pick- 
ets follow the agents as they make their 
rounds from house to house on the debit. 

INSURED FOR $525,000 

Alfred L. Machris, 58, vice-president 
Wilshire Oil Co., who died August 24, 
IS reported to have been insured for 
$525,000, a large part of it business in- 
surance. Policies were in the Pacific 
Mutual, Manufacturers Life, Union Cen- 
tral and Lincoln National. 





GROUP POLICY FOR AIRLINES 

Dwight E. Carnahan, general agent for 
Minnesota Life, has placed a Group pol- 
icy on employes of Northwest Airlines 
which, when completed, will involve up- 


Ward of $1,250,000 insurance on about 
225 lives. 


HUGH BROWN S. C. MANAGER 

Unity Life of Columbia, S. C., an- 
hounces appointment of Hugh Brown as 
State manager in South Carolina. He 
Was district manager at Columbia for 


the company since its organization four 
years ago, 


New General Agents For 
John Hancock in Boston 


On this nage are pictures of former 
of Paul F. Clark, 


been named executives in the firm which 


associates who have 


succeeds him as general agent for the 
John Hancock in Boston since Mr. 
Clark’s election as third vice-president 
of the company. Frank T. Bobst, Charles 
B. Johnson and Clarence W. Wyatt 
have been named general agents in the 
firm of Bobst, Johnson and Wyatt, as 
announced recently in The Eastern 
Underwriter. Clifford D. Strout, man- 
ager of the brokerage department, and 
Corinne V. Loomis, manager of the 


women’s department, have been named 
general agents, 


associate 





CHARLES B. JOHNSON 





Following up the plan announced earl- 
ier this year by the California Veterans 
Welfare Board for life insurance on the 


lives of veterans who have borrowed 
money under the California law to pur- 
chase or build homes and ranches, the 
state department of finance is conduct- 
ing an audit to determine the feasibility 
and financial soundness of the plan. 





PINK CALLS HOUSING MEETING 


Members of housing authorities from 
every part of New York State will at- 
tend a two-day discussion to be held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, Friday 
and Saturday, October 21 and 22. The 
meeting is called by the State Board of 
Housing of which Louis H. Pink, State 
Superintendent of Insurance, is chair- 
man. 








FRANK T. BOBST 





CLARENCE W. WYATT 





CORINNE V. LOOMIS 


MURTY-GILSON WEDDING 

Miss Helen Winifred Murty and An- 
thony Brendan Gilson of the Group divi- 
sion, Metropolitan Life, were married 
recently at the Church of St. Philip 
Neri, New York City. Mr. Gilson is a 
graduate of Fordham. The bride is a 
graduate of Aquinas Hall and secretary 
to Martin J. Kennedy, New York insur- 
ance broker, 


Deutsch State Mutual 
G. A., San Francisco 


IS MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCER 





To Be Associated With Harry V. Mont- 
gomery; Both Men Active in Local 
Underwriters’ Organization 


Arthur K. Deutsch, San Francisco, has 
been State Mutual Life general 
agent in that city. He will be associated 
with Harry V. Montgomery, who has 
been general San Francisco 
since June, 1933, under the firm name 


made 


agent in 


of Montgomery-Deutsch. 

Two years a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, Mr. Deutsch is 
reputed to be the only agent in San 
Francisco to have reached this produc- 
tion record. He entered life insurance 
there eight years ago, and has consist- 
ently written an outstanding volume of 
business. He will continue to devote 
some of his time to personal. production. 

A leader in the San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association, Mr. Deutsch 
is at present serving as vice-president 
and as a member of the board. In addi- 
tion he is chairman of the Civic Rela- 
tions Committee. He was one of the 


organizers and first chairman of the 
association’s Quarter Million Round 
Table. 

Mr. Montgomery, who entered the 


business in Kansas City in 1922, has haa 
experience both as home office executive 
and as general agent. His first general 
agency appointment was in Seattle, but 
he has been general agent in San Fran- 
cisco since 1929. Active in the local as- 
sociation, he is at present a member of 
the board and chairman of the member- 
ship committee. 





NEW DIRECT MAIL IDEA 





Louis Reichert, Who Makes a Hobby 
Of Raising Flowers, Prints Insurance 
Message on Cards From Netherlands 
Louis Reichert, general agent for the 

Travelers at 45 John Street, New York 

City, brought out a new idea in direct 

mail advertising this month that has at- 

tracted attention and is producing re- 
sults. Mr. Reichert makes a hobby of 
raising flowers and the cards he is using 
as mailing pieces are from the Nether- 
lands and carry large pictures in color of 

Spring flowers. Originally printed as 

advertisements for bulbs, the cards, 

larger than postcard size, have this in- 
surance message added on the back: 
“Just as those who enjoy the early 

Spring flowers do the planning and 

planting a long time before the results 

are seen, so your family’s financial fu- 
ture and your own financial future can 
be assured by taking out a Travelers 

Family Maintenance or a Travelers Re- 

tirement Income policy now.” 

The cards have already produced sev- 
eral replies from brokers and agents on 
the mailing list. 


OCCIDENTAL CHANGES RATES 

The Occidental Life of California has 
issued a new rate book containing 
changes in rates effective November 5. 
Rates on Ordinary life, Endowment at 
85 and other endowment forms have 
been increased, also limited payment and 
modified whole life policies. Rates on 
Ordinary life, commercial and converted 
forms have not been changed. In the 
case of two joint lives, rates have been 
reduced on Ordinary life and 20-Pay- 
ment life joint plans. Increases were 
made at younger ages and decreases 
at older ages on the 20-Year Endow- 
ment plan. Annual renewable Term 
rates have been increased, but remain 
unchanged on the 10-Year Renewable 
and Convertible Term plan. 


FRANK M. SEE INSTRUCTOR 

Frank M. See, general agent New Eng- 
land Mutual at St. Louis, was the in- 
structor at a one-day training school held 
by the Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles September 14. 
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By Paul Troth 


| IDEAS that CLICK 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an tdea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 54 
The Social Security Act has made a 
whole nation conscious of its Age 65. 
John A. Stevenson, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual Life, in a recent statement 


before a group of agents said that he 
considers Social Security owners as mar- 
ginal buyers to whom life insurance 
agents can now go with an idea. The 


Thinking about your Age 65 
again Bubbles? 


Social Security Act in that regard has 
created a new and large group of pros- 
pects for life insurance. Many agents are 
finding that field a profitable one. 

A few years ago a prospect with only 
a nominal income wasn’t able to get 
much excited about a retirement plan 
that would pay him $25 a month at 65. 
Today an agent can walk into that same 
prospect and get some interest when he 
builds the $25 a month on top of the 
$50 or $60 that the prospect is promised 
under the Social Security Act. 

A slightly different application of the 
same idea can be made this way: The 
agent in setting up a program or retire- 
ment plan batters his prospect down to 
a minimum income of $75 a month at 
age 65. The prospect says the premium 
is too high and he can’t do anything 
about it now. The agent takes from 
his pocket a table of Social Security 
benefits, hands it to his prospect and 
says: “Here you can see what Uncle 
Sam is going to pay you at 65. Let’s 
take the difference, whether it’s $20 or 
$25 a month, to give you the full $75 
that you want and put it in force now.” 
The idea gets action. 

Other agents have used a Social Se- 
curity idea in this way as a motivating 
idea to get a aon started on a retire- 
ment income plan. To men in the young- 
er ages 65 is a long way off. Fortu- 
nately for them, too, the benefits prom- 
ised under the Act approach the maxi- 
mum. Showing his young prospect what 
the Government plans to do for him, 
the agent suggests: “Why not retire 
ten years earlier at Age 55 on a retire- 
ment plan that you set up for yourself? 
We can plan it for just the ten years up 
to 65 and then let Uncle Sam carry on 
alone or we can arrange for one income 
to supplement the other.” 

The Social Security Act makes a man 
think of retirement. But he has to be 65 
and he has to stop work to collect from 
the Government. If he wants it differ- 
ently, he has to provide it for himself. 


*Has the prospect minor children? 





Says To Uncover Needs 
By Asking Questions 


GIVES A LIST OF EXAMPLES 
George P. Shoemaker Addresses Third 


Meeting on Educational Series of 
Life Underwriters Ass’n Here 
Fundamentally the job of the life in- 
surance agent is asking for information, 
thinking about that information and 
making recommendations, George P. 
Shoemaker, general agent, Provident 
Mutual, New York City, told those at- 
tending the educational course of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City on Tuesday. When an agent 
meets a new person, he said, that agent 
should as a matter of habit think of 
the new individual in terms of needs 
and life situations. He listed a number 
of questions that an agent should ask 
himself in getting information about a 
prospect. Some of them are these: 


Is this person self-supporting? Is he 
married? Is most of his income from 
earnings? Has he children undei 18? 


Has he a wife, parent, aged relative or 
anyone else completely dependent on 
him? Is most of the man’s income from 
personal earnings and if so, on what 
does he plan to retire ? Answers to these 
questions may reveal a need for clean- 
up insurance, readjustment income, mini- 
mum income, life income, retirement in- 
come. 

Questions which may uncover a need 
for educational insurance, juvenile in- 
surance, mortgage insurance, and forms 
of insurance which Mr. Shoemaker 
places in a secondary group are these: 
Does 
he want his children to go to college? 
Is the man’s wife insured? Is his home 
mortgaged? Does he want an emerg- 
ency fund for travel or to bridge periods 
of unemployment? Has the prospect 
any pet charities? Does he enjoy mak- 
ing gifts on holidays or anniversaries ? 
Does he own much property which will 
be taxable at his death? Does he owe 
much money ? 

On the subject of business insurance 
Mr. Shoemaker pointed out that at a 
man’s death a situation will take place 
which will adversely affect his family 
and his estate. Questions to ask are 
these: Is the man a key-man in the 
business? Is he a_ stockholder in a 
closed corporation? Will his death af- 
fect the credit of the business? Where 
will the business need money in the 
future ? 


CALLIHAN BOSTON SPEAKER 
Regards Life Insurance as Man’s De- 
sires Realized, Not Merely as So 
Much Ready Cash 
The Boston Life Insurance Supervisors 
Club met October 10 with A. Clement 
Deering in charge. Tressler A. Calli- 
han was guest speaker. A record new 
membership was reported with twenty- 

two admitted at this meeting. 

Mr. Callihan, who is general agent of 
the Home Life, spoke on “The Training 
of Men and the Proper Planning of Life 
Insurance.” He advised training agents 
to “make a tangible picture of the social 
and economic problems that the prospect 
will solve through life insurance services. 
Remember to show them convincingly 
that they are selling money for delivery 
on a pre-guaranteed basis. Show the 
interested prospective buyer the home 
he may own, the trips he may take, the 
comforts he guarantees himself and his 
family. That’s what life insurance is— 
not merely cash, but man’s desires real- 
ized.” 

Henry Minor Faser, Jr., 
Life general agent, will 
November 14 meeting. 


Penn Mutual 
speak at the 





FOOSANER BALTIMORE SPEAKER 

Samuel J. Foosaner, Newark, N. J., 
addressed the Baltimore Life Underwrit- 
ers Association October 13 on business 
life insurance and the tax approach for 
sales, from the non-technical angle. He 


Jersey to Have Sales 
Congress December 1 


GOOD SPEAKERS ARRANGED FOR 


Lester A. Rosen Adidvecsed October 
Meeting; Albert E. N. Gray to 
Be Heard November 7 


Lester A. with the New York 
City agency of the Union Central Life, 
addressing the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey Octo- 
ber 10 in Newark, pointed out the value 
of knowing what to do and what to say 
when calling upon a prospect. We should 
have no fear, he said, in telling our story 
and meeting our fellowman. 

President MacWhinney announced that 


Rosen, 


plans have been made for a sales con- 
egress in Newark December 1. The ten- 
tative program of speakers includes 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Grant Taggart, 
John Witherspoon, Harry Wright and 
several others. There will be a morn- 
ing session followed by luncheon and a 
speaker in the afternoon, 

Holding of the sales congress will 
eliminate the regular December meeting 
of the association. The regular meeting 
for next month will be held November 
7 instead of 14, at which time Albert 
E. N. Gray, assistant secretary Pruden- 


tial, will be the guest speaker. At the 
same meeting Lloyd D. Harrison, retir- 
ing president of the association, will be 
given a plaque in recognition of his 
excellent work during 1937-1938. Here- 
tofore retiring presidents have been 
given gold pins, but it was decided by 
the executive committee that a plaque, 


artistically framed, would be more 
propriate. 

An innovation will be introduced at 
the November meeting whereby new 
members will be called to the head table 
where the creed of the association will 
be read to them, W. Reginald Baker, one 
of the oldest members and a former 
president, acting as master of cere- 
monies. 


William Edgar Reeve With 
New York Life Fifty Years 


In celebration of fifty years of distin- 
guished service as an agent with the New 
York Life, William Edgar Reeve, Senior 
Nylic of the company’s Seaboard branch 
office, was guest of honor at a luncheon 
attended by more than a hundred branch 
office co-workers, home office executives, 
policyholders and fellow agents in the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, on last 
Saturday. Robert E. Christie, supervisor 
in charge of the Seaboard br: inch, acted 
as host and master of ceremonies. 

Mr, Reeve joined the New York Life 
in October, 1888, when he was fourteen 
years old, as an office boy in the com- 
pany’s home office. Less than four years 
later he became a full time agent and 
during the past half century he has paid 
for $23,292,076 of life insurance, an av- 
erage of $465,841 a year over the fifty 
year period. 


ap- 








Dyer Chairman of Golden 
Jubilee Event Next Year 


Fred T. Rench, general agent in St. 
Louis for National Life of Vermont, has 
been advanced from second to first vice- 
president of St, Louis life underwriters’ 
association. The post of second vice- 
president is to be filled by Wellborn 
Estes, special agent for the Aetna. Ervin 
A. Pickel, special agent Phoenix Mutual, 
has been re-elected secretary. George 
L. Dyer, general agent Columbian Na- 
tional, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee that will have charge of ar- 
rangements for the 1939 Golden Jubilee 
meeting of the National Association next 
vear. 








is chairman of ses committee on life 
insurance of the New Jersey State Bar 
Association. 
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Statistics Forecast A 
10 to 15% Gain in 1939 


SHAW ADDRESSES SUPERVISORS 





Larger Gains in Heavy Industries Wij 
Reflect in Increased Insurance Sale, 
Expresses Cautious Optimism 


The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York City in its first Fall meeting 
held Tuesday had Stanley N. Shaw, edj- 
tor Standard Trade & Securities, pubjj. 
cation of Standard Statistics Co., Inc, 
as guest speaker to comment on current 
trends and to forecast the business out- 
look for 1939. Anticipating a restrained 
uptrend in 1939 with business still syb- 
ject to occasional severe attacks of nery- 
ousness, Mr. Shaw said: “Cautious op- 
timism is warranted and on this basis 
I believe that you men in the insurance 
industry can expect an uptrend in your 
own business at least commensur ate with 
the aggregate gains of 10 to 15% which 
we believe are indicated.” 

In a direct informal talk that present- 
ed facts and figures tracing the business 
trend through the depression years, the 
more recent recession and up to the 
present, Mr. Shaw concluded with some 
specific forecasts for 1939. He said: “In 
the automobile industry we expect a 
production of three million cars as 
against less than two and one-half mil- 
lion this year, an increase of 25% We 


expect a gain of upwards of 25% in 
building activity. We expect an increase 
of 30 to even 40% in steel operations, 


These are the three major industries and 
the gains thus projected for them are 
considerably greater than are likely to 
be seen in the majority of industries, 
The first stages of recovery are always 
primarily in the consumers’ goods lines. 
We expect the gains now being shown 
in these lines to carry over into 1939, 
The three menaces to which I have al- 
ready referred—politics, taxes and labor 
—will prevent any run-away jump in 
business. The momentum will be ac- 
quired slowly in most lines. Taken in 
the aggregate, however, there is sound 
basis for believing that a gain of at least 
10 to 15% in the general level of busi- 
ness next year is a reasonable expecta- 
tion.” 
Prices and Earnings 

Mr. Shaw stated that a moderate up- 
trend in the matter of price levels should 
occur as business volumes expand. Pres- 
ent indications are that earnings will im- 
prove rather slowly in the — cycle 
of business recovery, he said, due to the 
fact that the break-even points in the 
majority of industries have been in- 
creased by the higher fixed costs due 
to taxes, wages and government regula- 


tion. “Earnings next year will be greater 
than those in 1938, but we would guess 
that on the average they will still be 


at least 25 to 30% below those of 1937, 
unless an unexpected inflation trend in 
commodity prices develops,” he said. 
New Committees Named 
Lowell D. Baker, Mutual Benefit, pres- 
ident of the Life Supervisors, presided 
at the meeting and announced new com- 


mittees. They are these: 
Program—William C. ming chair- 
man, Paul Orr, Lewis Neikrug, P. Latru- 
elio and Fred Fast. Membership—Edwin 
J. Phelps, chairman, K. F. Keck, George 
Greason and Aaron Press.  Entertain- 


ment—Carl Smith, chairman, Harold Cro- 
nin, Harold Medlock and Edward Kuvet. 
Coope ration with Life Underwriters As- 
sociation—Arthur Youngman. 





California-Western Takes 


Over Company in Seattle 


O. J. Lacy, president California-West- 
ern States Life, announces completion 


of negotiations and signing of a contract 
to reinsure the business of the George 
Washington Mutual Life of Seattle. Mr. 
Lacy says that the reinsurance was ap- 
proved by the Seattle company’s policy- 
the Insurance Commis- 
and California. 


owners and by 
sioners of Washington 
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nvestment Lessons ‘Drawn From 
Depression Experience by B. J. Perry 


Some of the investment lessons to be 
earned from the depression were dis- 
cussed before the American Life Con- 
vention at Chicago this week by Bert- 
rand J. Perry, pre sident Massachusetts 
\Mutual Life, whose views on investment 
matters are highly regarded. That han- 
jing of company investment funds is 
1 serious and difficult problem is indi- 
cated, Mr. Perry stated, by the fact thar 
fe insurance companies in the United 


States alone have something over $750,- 
(00,000 or more restless and idle cash 
t the present time. Right there is the 


langer, he said, because of the lack of 
income—even because of the bulk—there 
might be a temptation to adopt loose 
nd unconventional plans when, in his 


pinion, there never was a time where 
more precision, exactitude and straight 
thinking was necessary than it is right 


Railroad Situation 

Taking up the different 
elds, Mr. Perry cited some 
clusions to be drawn from experiences 
with each type of investment medium. 
apes to the railroad field, he said that 
the past few vears have taught that the 
ienectineti officer must go considerably 
further than the usual vardsticks of test- 
ng the rating of railroad bonds than 
heretofore. Transportation ratios indi- 
iting how much of the company’s reve- 
nues are spent for actual hauling of traf- 
fic is the measure of management effi- 
ciency of operation and deserves the ut- 
nost attention, When the depression 
caught up with those roads which had 
skimped on maintenance in order to 
show higher earnings and to attempt to 
justify large dividend payments, the nec- 
essity of then expending huge sums for 
rehabilitation caused defaults on even 
the most strongly secured underlying 
bonds of the system. 
Perry cited several 
roads showing traffic density of vari- 
us mortgage divisions, but for various 
reasons such as h‘gh cost of tr ansporta- 
tion or due to the application of a for- 
mula which segregated revenues and ex- 
penses by mortgage district, some bond 
issues were disclosed during the depres- 
sion to be in an unfavorable position. 
Continuing, Mr. Perry said: 

“While, as one of our yardsticks. we 
have paid attention to the type of traffic 
soe with a view toward avoiding 
roads too highly dependent on a single 
type of a iffic, perhaps we have not gone 
far enough along this line and have been 

inclined to feel that where a railroad 
received a substantial part of its revenue 
from the transportation of a wasting as- 
set—lumber is one example—some other 
type of commodity would later become of 
sufficient importance to minimize the ef- 
fects of the of the depleted item. 
Such traffic does not dry up over night, 
but the gradual decline has a dissipating 
effect, particularly on a road geared up 
to the greater operations of the past. 

“But the laboratory test of the depres- 

on is not all destructive, pointing out 
only our sins of omission. It also fur- 
nishes constructive hints in regard to our 
luture technique. For example, with all 
he trouble there has been with the rail- 
toads, the effect on bonds of terminal 
companies and on equipment trust cer- 

tiicates has been almost negligible. Even 
the most destitute of the railroads in 
Teceivership have continued to pay rental 
fees for the use of terminal facilities 
So vital to their operation. Since such 


investment 
of the con- 


instances of 





loss 





Tental fees are of an amount sufficient 
to include interest on the terminal com- 
Pany’s indebtedness, bonds of such com- 


panies have with almost no exceptions 


come through the difficulties with flying 
colors. While we have had a number 
of cases where the extension of equip- 


ment trust maturities has been made nec- 
essary by 
fact that railroads 
together 


the sheer lack of funds, the 
cannot operate with- 


out equipment, with the fact 





BERTRAND J. PERRY 
amount of certificates has been 
equipment became older, 
instances of actual 
interest.” 


that the 
reduced as he 
has resulted in rare 
either principal or 


Public Utilities 


losses of 


Turning to public utilities, Mr. Perry 
said: 

“In the public utility field we have not 
had so many of the laboratory tests 
which depressions furnish as in some 
other fields of investment, but certain 
lessons can be learned. The experience 
of the utilities during this period has 
demonstrated anew the very real advan- 


tage which an industry whose long term 
trend is still upward has over industries 


which are nearer to reaching their peaks. 
Such defaults as have occurred were 
caused not by any weakness in the in- 
dustry, but to extravagant methods of 
financing it. We have been served notice 
ro avoid highly pyramided holding com- 
pany situations, for it is here that the 
greatest amount of trouble has been ex- 
perienced. We have learned to look 
with a jaundiced eye on companies serv- 
ing too scattered a territory, for we have 
seen that the operating units which have 


found themselves in trouble have been, 
for the most part, those which were 
formed rather late in the expansion pe- 


riod of the 1920's, and where high prices 
were paid for properties located in rather 
thinly settled territories. Excessive 
amounts of bonds were sold to finance 
the purchases. The combination of heavy 
debt and expense of operating in areas 
of low population density caused the 
trouble. The head of one utility com- 
pany, when asked why he had sold his 
properties to one of the Insull outfits, 
is quoted as replying: ‘What the hell 
would you do if someone came along and 
offered you three times as much as your 
property was ever worth ?’ 

“The Massachusetts Mutual, just as an 
illustration, uses as a standard the re- 
quirement that interest charges on a 
utility bond issue must have been cov- 
ered at least twice after deductirge 10% 
of gross revenues for maintenance and 
depreciation. We hold that indebtedness 
should not equal four times a company’s 
gross revenue, otherwise interest charges 
will represent too large a proportion of 
its income. After payment of interest 
charges, a utility should have surplus 
earnings equal to at least one-fifth of 
revenues received, thus furnishing a cush- 
ion whereby revenues could decline sub- 
stantially without endangering interest 
payments. Debt should represent not 
more than 60% of a conservative valua- 
tion. For the most part the bonds which 
met these requirements were in no dif- 
ficulties during the depression. How 
much of this is due to the value of the 
vardstick, and how much to the fact 
that the long term trend of public utility 
earnings is still upward, is difficult to 
determine. Had it not been for the 


Ralph Kastner Reviews New Laws 
Affecting Life Insurance Business 


Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel, 
American Life Convention, presented his 
annual review of legislation and depart- 
mental rulings Among the enactments 
of the Federal Congress were a new 
Federal Revenue Act of 1938, where- 
under the income tax rate applicable to 
life insurance companies was increased 
from 15% to 16%%; the Frazier-Lemke 
Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act was ex- 
tended to March, 1940: the National 
Jankruptcy Act was completely revised; 
the Municipal Bankruptcy Law was re 
enacted and continued over until 1940. 

The attorney general was empowered 
to intervene in all cases wherein the 
constitutionality of congressional acts 
was challenged. Federal land bank loan 
interest rates were lowered. The Na- 
tional Housing Act was subjected to va- 
rious amendments. The District of Col- 
umbia Revenue Act for 1937 was amend- 
ed so as to specifically make annuity 
considerations subject to premium tax, 
with a further amendment placing Dis- 


trict premium tax on “direct writing” 
companies. 
Of more than passing moment was 


temporary national 
which was the out- 
Roosevelt’s So- 


the creation of a 
economic committee, 
growth of President 
called “Anti- Monopoly” message to Con- 
gress. This committee, composed of 
members representing both branches of 
the Congress and various governmental 
agencies and departments, is now func- 
tioning. In the agreed delegation of the 
committee’s activities, the SEC was 
charged with the responsobility of in- 
vestigating the investments of insurance 
companies “as they relate to their use 
as an instrument of economic power.” 
All life companies have now received an 
extensive and searching 
questionnaire from that body. The ques- 
tionnaire delves deeply into the com- 
pany’s entire history, development. prac- 
tices and whatnot, necessitating the ex- 
penditure of a vast amount of time and 
effort on the part of company officials 
charged with the responsibility of com- 
pleting these returns. 

Mr. Kastner then reviewed new legis- 
lation affecting taxation. investments, 
agents, retirement and old age pension, 
and other matters. 


“preliminary” 


fact« iT of the 
trouble 


industry, instances 
would surely have 


growth 
of financial 


been more numerous. 
Looking to the Future 

“The railroad securities experience 
should warn us that we must not lose 
sight of the fact that some day the 
utilities’ long term growth will be 
stopped. However distant that day may 
be, now is the time to consider what 
the status will be under such circum 


stances. The question of whether proper 


rates are charged will be more vital 
than in the past. While companies are 
still growing, cuts in rates result in a 
greater usage of power. Some day the 
law of diminishing returns will make it 
more difficult for those utilities geared 


to a high rate structure to absorb rate 
cuts. I realize this may be a long way 
off, but when we sell life insurance, 
we are incurring long term liabilities and 
our investment policy must take into 
account, so far as is possible, long term 
considerations. 

“It may be necessary to speed up the 
trend toward sinking funds on _ utility 
bonds. To some it may seem an anomaly 
to put a program of retirement of in 
debtedness into effect while a company 
is still expanding its property and opera 
tions, but when the time comes that this 
expansion period is over, it will be a dif- 
ferent story, Unless human nature has 
changed greatly by that time—and it 
hasn’t changed much in the past two 
thousand years—it is going to be too 
much to expect utility managers in gen- 
eral voluntarily to pay smaller dividends 
for the sake of retiring debt before it 
is due. 

“We know that an industry which can 
finance its expansion only from the 
of senior securities is sooner or later 
going to reach a point where its senior 
securities are of decreasing value. We 


sale 


may wish to tend toward investments 
in those companies which are able and 
willing to obtain funds from junio: 
financing. We have seen the sale of 


preferred stock by the Washington Gas 
Light Co. and the Consumers Power C 
There have been examples of the raising 


of new funds in part through the sale 
of serial debentures, and the Common 
wealth Edison Co. recently sold to its 


stockholders debentures convertible int: 
stock at a fair price. These are indica 
7 * . ° . 

tions that some units of the industry are 


alive to the necessity of financing part 
of expansion requirements by ther 
means than senior securities 


“Tf equity financing should in the fu 
ture prove to be entirely impossible. it 
may be (taking a hint from the prin- 
ciples evolved in recent railroad reor 
ganization proposals) that we may insist, 
as a condition to our investing, on hav- 


ing established capital improvement funds 
to be set aside from earnings te fore 
dividend payments can ree made 

“We may have to analyze more thor 
oughly the provisions of mortgage inden- 
tures. It has always seemed to me to be 


an unsatisfactory state of affairs that an 
indenture, the contract between the 
debtor and the creditor, should be writ 
ten without the prospective creditors 
having any say as to its provisions, We 
may have to watch more carefully than 
we have in the past to see that the mort- 
gage trustee enforces the pri i 
the indenture designed to safeguard the 
investor. There have been numerous 
cases of laxity in the past, and at 
some mortgage trustees have seeme 
fail to appreciate that they are the rep- 
resentatives of the bondholders and not 
of the debtors.” 
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Closing of Double 
Program in Chicago 


LIFE OFFICERS AND RESEARCH 





Factors for Increasing Morale of Agents; 
Aptitude for Selling; Perry To 
Make Final Address 





The final day’s session of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
annual meeting, November 1-3, at Chi- 
cago, will be led by E. A. Olson, chair 
man of the agency officers executive 
committee and president, Mutual Trust 

One feature of the program for this 
day will be a discussion of important 
factors for maintaining and increasing 
morale of agents which have been ef- 
fective in 1938. Participating in the dis- 
cussion will be H. G. Kenagy, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Mutual Benefit; J. 
G. Stephenson, assistant general man- 
ager and superintendent of agencies, 
London Life, and Stephen A. Swisher, 
Jr., agency vice-president, Equitable of 
Iowa. 

Albert K. Kurtz of the bureau’s re- 
search staff will report on an extensive 
study by the bureau which has resulted 
in a new measure of aptitude for life in- 
surance selling. Robert E. Wilkins, su- 
pervisor, Ordinary agencies, Prudential, 
will discuss the value of selection proce- 
dures, particularly in the recruiting of 
young men. 

Committees to Report 

The standing committees of the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers will 
report on the past year’s activities. The 


committees are: Replacement, chair- 
man, Frank L. Jones, vice-president, 
Equitable Society; Agency Practices, 


chairman, W. W. Jaeger, vice-president, 
Bankers of Iowa; annual message, chair- 
man,..Joseph C. Behan, vice-president, 


Massachusetts Mutual; American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, chairman, 
Cecil J. North, third vice-president, 


Metropolitan. 

The closing presidential address will 
be delivered by President Bertrand J. 
Perry, Massachusetts Mutual, “Modern 
Agency Management: A New Responsi- 
bility and a Great Opportunity.” 


H. B. Chase Occidental 
Life G. A. at Albert Lea 


Homer B. Chase has been appointed 
general agent at Albert Lea, Minn., for 
Occidental Life. He is a native of Iowa, 
a graduate of University of Michigan, 
took his law degree at St. Paul College 
of law and practiced law in St. Paul 
for some time. For six years he was 
associated with the State Insurance De- 
partment of Minnesota, and in 1928 went 
to Albert Lea to assume management of 





a hail and windstorm insurance com- 
pany. At the time of his appointment 
he still was connected with a similar 


company. 


NORTHERN LIFE GAINING 
New life premiums written by North- 
ern Life during the first six months of 
1938 were 7% over the first half of 1937, 
according to President D. B. Morgan. 
During the same period accident and 
health business increased 20%. 
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A. L. C. Elections 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Kansas City Fire & Marine; president 
of the Conservatory of Music of Kan- 
sas City; vice-chairman Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra Association, 
chairman American Royal Committee 





GRANT 


WILLIAM T. 


Chamber of Commerce, and trustee Kan- 
sas City Art Institute. 
Kacy, Roberts Chairmen 

Howard W. Kacy, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Acacia Mutual 
Life, has been secretary of the Lega: 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion for the last year. He was born at 
Huntington, Ind., September 19, 1899; 
attended public schools there and was 
graduated from Indiana University in 
1921 with the LL. B. degree. 

Then he became assistant counsel. of 
the Acacia Mutual, successively being 
advanced to counsel, general counsel and 
vice-president. He is also a director of 
the company. Mr. Kacy is admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States and the Supreme 
Courts of the District of Columbia and 
Indiana. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

Donald F. Roberts, treasurer Acacia 
Mutual Life, has been secretary of the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention during the last year. He is 
an authority on investments, and on a 


———————== 
———— 








The New York Tribune con- 
demned the “dangerous habit’’ 
of driving cattle loose through the 
streets, r-port:d casualties occur- 


ring wena bu!l charged a crowd. 





i October 9, 1850... 


Mad bulls were among the hazards on which The Uniteg 
States Life had to figure when it first started under. 
writing risks. Today it is ‘mad drivers.’ Times have 
changed in 88 years, but not the liberal attitude which 
has become a cherished tradition of this 
dealing with policyholders. Made possible by sound 
underwriting practice, its characteristic is promptnegg, 
For instance, to facilitate payment of claims maturing 
abroad, service offices have been established in key 
cities of many important countries. These service 
facilities open to agents the rich prospect field of foreign 
travellers, sojourners. A complete line of contracts, a 
growing domestic and foreign business. 
Write for booklet “‘New Horizons’’ 
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number of occasions has addressed the 
meetings of the Financial Section. 

He was born in Lakewood, Ohio, in 
1902; attended West Technical High 
School at Cleveland, and was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1924. He was employed by the Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland for a year, then 
went with the Acacia Mutual. Mr. Rob- 
erts became assistant treasurer in 1927 
and treasurer in 1933. He is a member 
of the examination committee of the 
Life Office Management Association 
graduate courses in investments, and is 
president of the Consolidated Title Corp., 
Washington, and treasurer of the Wash- 
ington Taxpayers Association. 





WIDOW INSURES CHILDREN 

Someone has said that “wives some- 
times object to life insurance, but widows 
never.” Illustrating this is a case from 
the New Brunswick-P.E.I. branch, Can- 
ada Life. When a representative of that 
reanization went to deliver a check for 
$10,000 to the widow, it developed that 
up to that time she had been a non- 
believer in life insurance, but her hus- 


band’s death and the company check 
had brought home to her the value of 
life insurance and how it works. As a 


result she is now considering life insur- 
ance for her children. 


HARRY N. McCLELLAND DEAD 
Harry N. McClelland, treasurer of the 
State Life, Indianapolis, and active in 
business circles many years, died re- 
cently at his home after an illness of 
six months. He was 53 years old. 
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Many Baltimore Students 
Attending CLU Course 


Preparatory to taking the examina- 
tions for Chartered Life Underwriter, 
about sixty students are taking courses 
which were opened October 3 by the 
Baltimore Institute of Life Underwrit- 
ing, Inc. The classes are being held at 
the University of Baltimore on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Thursdays and there 
is more interest being taken in_ the 
course this year than during any of th 
previous six years it has been given. The 
CLU examinations are to be held June 
8 to 10. 

The life insurance fundamentals 
course is being given by William P 
Stedman, dean of the Institute: that in 
life insurance salesmanship by Clayton 
Demarest, Jr. The class in general edu- 
cation is conducted by Dr. Elinor Pan- 
coast; that in law, trusts and taxes by 
Edwin C. Holden. Maynard C. Nicholl 
and J. Cary Thompson conduct the class 
in finance, 


SAVAGE BECOMES PRESIDENT 

Election of officers of the Baltimore 
Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
was held at the annual meeting of the 
sroup September 30. Frederick A. Sav- 
age, Jr.. New England Mutual, was elect- 
ed president; Thomas W. Harrison, Jr, 
Connecticut Mutual, vice-president; 
Michael Miller, Pacific Mutual, re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. Reports made by 
Mr. Clark and the chairmen of commit: 
tees showed that the chapter is in ex- 
cellent condition and put in an active 
year. 


NEW FRATERNAL EFFORT 


H. W. R. Albrecht, Milwaukee, has 
been named president of the newly 
formed Wisconsin Fraternal Life Under- 
writers Association of the Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans, organized by forty 
Wisconsin agents meeting in Appleton. 
The purpose of the new organization 1s 
to maintain the principle of legal re- 
serve fraternal life insurance; to advance 
public knowledge of it and promote ap- 
plication of higher standards in the pro- 
fession of fraternal life underwriting. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries @ 


90 John Street, New York 
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New L.O.M.A. President 





William Notman & Son, Ltd, 


R. A. TAYLOR 


R. A. Taylor, assistant comptroller of 
the Sun Life of Canada, was elected 
president of the Life Office Manage- 
ae Association at the annual confer- 
ence of that organization in Montreal 
the end of last month. Mr. Taylor had 
served the association as vice-president 
during the past year and has taken a 
leading part in many of its activities 
and contributed to conference programs. 


Walker Talks on Raising 
Average Size of Policy 


The agent who seeks to increase his 
policy until it equals or 
exceeds the average policy written by 
his company should be constantly culti- 
vating a group of prospects who can buy 
relatively large amounts of insurance. 
Everett R. Walker, State Mutual Life 
field assistant, made this suggestion in 
an address before the Life Office Man- 
agement Association at Montreal Sep- 
tember 29. 

Discussing methods for increasing the 


average size 


size of the average policy and the aver- 
age size premium, and for decreasing 
premium frequency, Mr, Walker sug- 


gested that breaking down a quota into 
separate policies of different amounts 
will definitize the sales plan and result 
eventually in an average policy com- 
mensurate with that of his company. 
By constant attention to the need of 
finding an occasion $10,000 or $20,000 
buyer, the salesman’s volume will go up 
and, more important, his income will also 
increase. 

Mr. Walker observed that the man 
who has his eye on a goal, and knows 
he is proceeding en his objective, 
is happy. The speaker emphasized the 
importance of keeping accurate rec- 
ords of work done and projected. He 
referred to the home office rescarch 
work being done and how it is intended 
to help the salesman. 





Business Sieevaien Good 
Line for Women Agents 


Business insurance is one of the best 
and most profitable forms for the insur- 
ance saleswoman, declared Sara Frances 
Jones, in a talk before the women’s 
division, Chicago Association of Life 

Inderwriters, Miss Jones, herself a 
leading producer, urged women to con- 
Sider that form as a type especially 
Stited to their talents. 

The principle of business insurance, 
said Miss Jones, is no different basically 
from any other. She likened it to “re- 
placement” insurance, and said it has 
saved many businesses from liquidation 
when a partner or an important key 
man in the organization died. She said 
usiness insurance is looked on by bank- 
ets as a credit guarantee. 


Long Range Planning 
Guarantees Business 


ETESON EXPLAINS THE SLUMP 





Causes of Individual Production Failure; 
Large Enough Amount of Prelim- 
inary Work Vital 





H. Eteson, 


tendent of agencies, 


assistant superin- 
State Mutual Life, 
developed the importance of long range 
planning in a message to 


James 


all offices of 
accentuating the  back- 
ground tenets of the State Mutual Sales 
plan. He said that recent sales investi- 
gations showing the long time average 
known before they are 
sold, offer one of the important indica- 
tions that in life insurance selling one 
works today for results tomorrow, and 
reaps today what was sowed in the past. 
He continued: 

“Slumps in individual production are 
sometimes caused by lack of the proper 
type of work in the past, and are often 
aggravated by the attempt to cure the 
situation by more pressure on prospects 
with whom we have had, as vet, inade- 
quate preliminary interviews. The sound 
procedure, when we find our production 
falling off, is to be sure that we are do- 
ing a large enough amount of prelimi- 
nary work to get us quickly to some 
cases where we can advantageously ap- 
ply closing pressure. 

“It doesn’t make 
whether the agent 
situation where life 
lagging, where life insurance sales are 
increasing, in a personal slump, or in a 
period of good personal production, His 
long time problem is to be sure that he 
is doing the things that experience shows 
have to be done to achieve a real success 
in life insurance selling. 

“To make a real success we must have 
a complete list of prospects—that is, an 
adequate number of probable future buy- 
ers with whom we are making regular 
contacts. The salesman who builds his 
list of prospects accumulates the dates of 
birth, and in the process of showing the 
prospects his conceptions of life insur- 
ance buying gets the picture of their 
life situations as they are now, would 
not long go without business.” 


Talk Life, Not Business, 
Says Todd to CLU Men 


If life insurance men are to be suc 
cessful they must stop wasting their time 
and must talk to prospects of the condi- 
tions of life rather than the conditions 
of business, John O. Todd told the Chi- 
cago Chapter, CLU. October 3. Mr 
Todds is a million-dollar producer and 
a partner in H. S. Vail & Sons, Chicago. 
He urged his audience to forget about 
business conditions. “They are with us 
always,” he said. “When they are bad 
we must work a bit harder. We must 
set a goal and seek out the ways and 
means for reaching that goal.” 


the company, 


prospects are 


much difference 
finds himself in a 
insurance sales are 


Bankers National Opens 
Anniversary Competition 


President Ralph R. Lounsbury. Bank- 
ers National Life, opened the drive in 
celebration of the company’s eleventh 


anniversary October 1. A special “grid- 
iron contest” will be conducted during 
October, which has been designated as 
anniversary month. 

Mr. Lounsbury expressed satisfaction 
with the progress made in both new 
business and volume this vear over last. 
In preparation for the drive President 
Lounsburv and agency Vice-President 
William J. Sieger made a persona! tour 
of the field. 

JERSEY ELECTION OCTOBER 18 

\ dinner-meeting of the Life Agency 
Supervisors Association of Northern New 


Tersey will be held at the Down Town 
Club, Newark, October 18, when the 


annual election of officers will take place. 











A COURTEOUS COP 


To Police Your 
Personal Affairs 


LNL man. He 


called “The 


_ policeman works for the 
operates through a little book 
Organizer.” In this book are listed easy-to-under- 
stand procedures for personal TIME CONTROL. 
At the end of every month, this “courteous cop” 
presents his employer with a clear picture of the 
past thirty days’ work. Weak points as well 

strong points are discovered. Weak points are 
cured. LNL men report greatly increased pro- 
duction when they employ this “policeman” of 


their day-by-day sales routine. 


ov 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Finlayson Commends Results From 
Private Management of Insurance 





— 
— « 


Franklin D’Olier Made | Great. 
Acting Pru President L 





Great-\ 

AT BOARD MEETI -_ 

Credit was given by George D. Finlay- This compares with $800 per capita in he wr NG MONDay October 

son, Superintendent of Insurance for the the United States. The foregoing figures Prudential Directors Defer Filling Office wl an 

Dominion of Canada, to the calibre of will show the importance of life insur- in Deference to Duffield’s Memory; cisies | 

7 a } ance in the life of the citizens of both Tribute in Resolutions ‘ eG m 

management in the life insurance field oyr countries and also the large stake sh dele, erably 
in the country in an address delivered which the companies of each country Out of deference to the memory of — 

recently at the annual conference of the have in the other. Neither class of com- Edward D. Duffield, late president of the ote gain 
Life Office Management Association in Panes can therefore be indifferent to Prudential, the board of directors at their “a 0 


anything that affects the welfare of the meeting Monday took no action in ref- | ¢10,500,00 


Montreal. The growth of purely local other class of company and both classes erence to filling the vacancy caused by “00,000 f 
companies, he said, has been avoided and, of company, and therefore the policy- the death of Mr, Duffield September 17. F 1937. Sa 
in recent years, no new companies what- holders of all those companies are great- Franklin D’Olier, executive vice-presj- | .hown st 


ever have been created. Both in under- |¥ affected by the quality of the manage- dent, was designated acting president un. frst thre 
ag : : Pa tei ment provided by the executives of the til] further action is taken by the board 
writing and investment policies, he indi- companies. A committee of directors, of which YATES 


Frank J. Lightner, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Bankers Life salesman who 


ranked with his Company's ten leading cated, management of Canadian life of- “The management of a life insurance Hendon Chubb is chairman, was named 
salesmen in August, called on a pro- fices had been successful. There is a company calls for a great variety of to propose nominations for the presi- | New Pol 
crastinating prospect one evening not problem, he said, of acquisition costs, qualifications and activities but it may dency. It is generally expected that Deseril 
jong ago: was grected with thew glad | but this is being tackled vigorously at be taken for granted that the two main Mr. Ofer wil be the nominee att 
tidings: Oh, yes, Mr. Lightner, come | “Canadian life insurance companies,” of the company as to yield the largest ulcte te te cues ot Oe al Vice-P: 
right in. I was just reading in the Mr. Finlayson said, “carry approximately — return consistent with safetv of the prin- was paid in a resolution passed unani- charge, o 
paper about you and your success with two-thirds of the life insurance in force cipal and secondly, to produce the larg- mously by the company’s board of ye age 
the Company.” Back of this incident in Canada and over 99% of that two- est yolume of good persistent business tors. Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of ~ we we 
hie tanta ttle Mata enae | thirds is carried by companies under Do. consistent with a reasonable rate of ex- Princeton University, offered the resolu. nc ty 
ns minion supervision and for the most part pense. tion, which follows: October 
sent the Grand Rapids newspaper news operating in many, if not all, of the prov- “Life insurance on this continent has Whereas, Edward D. Duffield president of the The m 
of Mr. Lightner’s August selling | inces in Canada. The number of active been committed to private management. Prudential Insurance Co. of America, depacied Cleve re 
achievement. companies, excluding fraternal societies, There has been a minimum of govern ~ life _eeuer : he that won 
| is thirty and the youngest of these com- ment participation in the undertaking of beat of cane vi the roan po Py aay! 
N. B. The interview landed a | panies is fifteen vears of age. insurance risks. In this respect private its profound sorrow and its sense of the grievous ler, presi 
$10,000 application. “Of the remaining one-third of the capital and private ow nership has had a ae sumone’ the company in the death of rg 
. business all but about 6% of that one- freer rein than in the countries of other For thirty-two years Mr. Duffield labored for Table bee 
third, or 2% of the total business, is continents, not excluding Great Britain this company as counsel, executive and, for the Professor 
—sLic— carried by United States companies and_ itself. Justification for this policy on _ last sixteer years of his life, as its distinguished J ‘IY of ¢ 
of the amount carried by those compa-_ the part of the governments on this con- gg BR pens Fig volgen tage spoke 0 
Night driving motorists should re- nies nearly 80% is carried by two com-  tinent must be found in the fact that of mind and character. ns er ge 
joice over the inventive genius of Carl panies operating extensively on the In- the benefits accruing from efficient and . a See Lo addressed , . oe 
¥ ; r | dustrial plan. forceful private management more than Gut teneening it from . « Bow onaae = C, 
Brown, Columbus, Ohio, who has | “Canadian companies to the number of compensate for the disadvantage of into an instrument for public movies. ‘the con agent, Ce 
patented a “‘chin-operated gong wound eleven operate in one or more states of smaller units of operation and conse-_ tion of the company today as a great fiduciary Associa 
alarm” to keep sleepy motorists awake. | the United States, and the business there quently a probable higher rate of ex- arene yn Nigra 2 ee en ee ee 
Said device pins on the necktie at the of those companies is equal to 57% of the pense than would be possible under gOv-  giance to high business ideals. pees : 
ae business of those companies in Canada ernment operation, and that if the end in As president of the company for sixteen years J agents su 
collar; when drowsy motorist's chin and constitutes 30% of the entire busi- view is the insurance of the public on a a pene: ee he? = : 
droops it strikes push button and zingo! ness of those companies and 25% of the an adequate scale, that end is more likely period his influence and personality pervaded ad 
Gong sounds shocking driver to startled | entire business of all Canadian compa- to be attained by the present system. the entire organization both in the home office F @vIsIng 
; , | nies Up to date there is probably little senti- and in the field. The benefits that flowed to take plac 
awakefulness. Page Rube Goldberg es. P I : the company from the wisdom and_ skill with | the open 


$600 : ment here or in the U. S. for a change which he administered its material affairs were , 
Insurance Per Capita in this respect, but any sentiment of that indeed great; but this board particularly gp oe Ms 
“Life insurance in force in Canada kind which exists will be kept in narrow tte and record the immense power for good | at the Fi 
| x es gy . that Mr. Duffield exerted upon all who came was the | 
totals more than $6,500,000,000 or approx- limits if the companies can grapple suc- within the sphere of his influence by reason 
imately $600 per capita of the population. cessfully with expense ratios.” of his fundamental qualities of character. The 
Z 7 splendid morale that characterizes the personnel PREF 
——s a ae es ne ia area of this company is a direct ging he — 
but humane character and of his ideals of socia Former 

PLAYLET BY OLD LINE LIFE conduct, He was incapable of consciously doing 


. - : whose clz 
Presentation of life insurance playlet, wrong, whatever might be the price of doing e cl 








BLC 


“What is the life expectancy of an 
advertising letter?’ asks Bankers Life’s 
Onward, then tells readers of a Bankers 


Life Sales Promotion Letter mailed to | H.B. Haas Named Assistant 


a Fort Worth, Texas, prospect January ° > seas what he believed to be right. Though never de torney in 

15th. 1930. and ws a re " a" California Commissioner “Two Men at 60,” by a cast of agents, parting from a rigid adherence to prince, tion suit 
, . s @ Cc y Cc . . . 1 a j r _ <i ( ess 4 ld 

7 peor Harold B. Haas, for the past three including Harold R. Buckman, Erwin  Preticed a charity, an unselfish kindness an Life was 


from his letter file during course of an sympathetic understanding of the point of view 


ae : , . : : : , claim by 

: : | years administrative advisor to the In- L. Jung and Milton C. Wittenberg, of and needs of others that made him not only 2 C A 

interview with E. R Biggs, Fort Worth | - . x o “ : : f aoa leader of men but a beloved leader of men. filed a m 
| surance Commissioner, has been pro- the DuBose general agency in Milwau- In any tribute to the memory of Mr. Duffield por 27 fo 

- 2/ to 


salesman, in August, 1938 , in: 2 
; 4 Pn p ssistz S is- cce ine Li it is impossible to omit a reference to his rare atte 
moted to Assistant Insurance Commis kee for the Old Line Life, featured the public service in many fields. It is indeed re | have the 
sioner of California by Rex B. Goodcell, regular monthly meeting of the Milwau-  markable that a man who devoted himself to his J en banc. 

8 4 = 4s . t ‘ chosen profession and business with such assidu had scale 
| present Commissioner. Mr. Haas suc- kee Association of Life Underwriters. ity and success should also have achieved such 0 on 


ceeds the late Samuel H. Beckett, who Also appearing on the program, which influence for good in the spheres of government 
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Phrase-of-the-month (by Bankers ; ‘ : : Zag” ; é ? religion and education. ; | against a 

Life’s Madison Agency Manager C.W died earlier this month. Prior to joining also included installation of new offi- At leaves to us a salto teaser in o a the highe 
" S y > e 0 Is stren 4 ) § age, 7 >. m9 

Tomlinson): No man ever failed in the Insurance Department Mr. Haas was cers, were Waldemar F. Breidster, Kan- ity and of his faith, There has gone from usa} ¢d simply 


deputy in the state legislative council at sas City Life, president, and Kenneth preat leader, a great friend, truly a great man. 


the life insurance business who main- His place cannot be filled. but the memory © DEATH 


; : . Sacramento. Jacobs, Jr., Connecticut Mutual, national his life, strong, true, faithful unto death, wil 
tained an average of 15 interviews a aaieiiinia committeeman, who reported n th ever be an inspiration to those who must carly Dr. W. 
week. FIRST YEAR AGENT MAKES CLUB ‘ : “ P -_ € on the work to which he gave of his best. best-knov 
T recent national convention. Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of these ; 


resolutions, suitably engrossed and hound, bef age of 65 
transmitted by the secretary to the family * | of the | 


Membership in the Big Tree Club of 


























sai — a - a x iggy 4 by OKLAHOMA V. WEST VIRGINIA Mr. Duffield as a mark of the profound 5 F Assuranc 
e Arthur erre, Jr., OF Oteelevilie, 4» a iti ‘ : 5 vathy and respect of this board. He “pe 
“Please tell me about your Double member of the Rex N. Rafferty general =. as ous ak cy sisal pea 
Duty Dollars.” That’s typical of the agency in St. Louis. Mr. Werre is a among the company’s ten leaders, Dr chat 
Dolla NC) AA ‘ S, , NTAL | change A 
many inquiries received by Bankerslife new life underwriter who became a full- . B. Wachtel and Charles F. Linder PROMOTIONS BY MONUME «. | and , Be 
as a result of i ional : time representative of Pacific Mutual Were given special honor at the October Several promotions from agent to = medical 
«+ ena om — pata sansa this year. 1 meeting of the Oklahoma agency sistant manager have been announcl offi “i 
advertising. No coupon clippers, many Pacific Mutual Life. The annual oan by the Monumental Life. They are * ces, 
men and women are struck by the CONFEDERATION LIFE REPORT contest between Oklahoma and West Geil, St. Joseph; B. Hofmann, — 
phrase “Double Duty Dollars”, use New insurance of the Confederation Virginia agencies was launched. A. Strok and F. Cristiana, ag wee 
2 i ; : Life Association in July totalled $3,428,- i No. 1, and P. Terry, Baltimore William 
governmental postals to ask for in- pte ; ee BS : F. Barb Flint, has beet > man } 
formation 535, of which $2,965,715 was Ordinary MANITOBA MAKES GAIN = OE, SE ee eee 
. and $462,820 was Group insurance, Total More insurance was written in Mani- made assistant manager at Pittsbure Pe of 
insurance in force at .July 31 was $417,- toba this year in comparison with last No. 1. Wenty-fiv 
279,765, of which $383,061,766 was Ordi- year than in any other Canadian prov- tual Life. 
samicdaiiaiies nary. =, _ Winnipeg is “ third city in CHANGES BY MONTREAL LIFE —— 
a i anada in percentage of increase. Scke fc , he Vat- ‘ 
HOWARD AGENCY CELEBRATES same eae Wena te, Sa 
R. C. Howard, Oklahoma state man- ON EASTERN BUSINESS TRIP appointed manager at Victoria, B. C HC 
ager Liberty National Life, celebrated C. D. Devlin, general superintendent Cyril Gardner-Smith, who has been mat- All age 


BANKERS LIFE completion of thirty-two years with the of agencies, and P. S. Robarts, superin- ager of the British Columbia mainland fF te cond: 
company September 16. a has —— Eastern + tigre Confederation agency at Vancouver, has been oA = a 

DES MOINES led the company country-wide for more wife, are visiting the maritime provinces pointed provincial manager in Britis) § an ire 
C¢ Oo MPA NY than twenty years, of Canada on a business trip. Columbia. : Whose bir 
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Great-West Life Making 
Larger Gains This Year 


Great-West Life announces that on 
tober 1 its business in force reached 
$600,000,000 including Ordinary, 
Group and a conservative credit for an- 
auities. This achievement came consid- 
erably earlier than anticipated. It marks 
another milestone in this company’s pro- 
sressive history. The actual year-to- 
date gain in business in force as at the 
end of September was approximately 
$10,500,000 compared with a gain of $9,- 
(00,000 for the corresponding period of 
1937. Sales of new life insurance have 
shown substantial gains in each of the 
frst three-quarter periods of 1938. 


Oc 
over 





YATES AGENCY HONORS BEHAN 





New Policies of Massachusetts Mutual 
Described at Sales Conference Held 
In Los Angeles 

Vice-President Joseph C. Behan, in 
charge of agencies of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, was the guest of honcr at the 
sales conference held by the John W. 
Yates general agency in Los Angeles 
October 4. 

The meeting opened with Hal Van 
(Cleve repeating his “I N E B” talk 
that won so much approbation at the 
Houston Convention, and Henry Mos- 
ler, president, Los Angeles Life Under- 
writers, told of the Million Dollar Round 
Table conferences and was followed by 
Professor Floyd F. Burtchette, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, who 
spoke on “Writing Life Insurance 
Through Tax Approach.” The forenoon 
session was closed with a talk by M. 
Jak McCord, Los Angeles’ general 
agent, Columbian National Life. 
Associate General Agent Robert 
Woods presented the theme talk of the 
conference, which was that never had the 
agents such an opportunity to be of ser- 
vice to the approximately 15,000 policy- 
holders of the company in California, in 
advising them of the changes that will 
take place in the company’s policies at 
the opening of the new year. General 
Agent Yates contributed ideas gathered 
at the Houston meeting and Mr. Behan 
was the concluding speaker. 





PREFERRED CLAIM DENIED 
Former Judge Rassieur of St. Louis, 
whose claim for a $30,000 fee as an at- 
torney in the receivership and dissolu- 
tion suit against the old Continental 
Life was denied the status of a preferred 
claim by the Missouri Supreme Court, 
filed a motion with that court Septem- 
ber 27 for a rehearing and also seeks to 
have the case transferred to the court 
en banc. The Circuit Court of St, Louis 
had scaled Rassieur’s claim from $40,000 
to $30,000 and made it a preferred claim 
against assets of the company. Under 
the higher court’s ruling it will be treat- 
ed simply as a general claim. 





DEATH OF DR. W. M. COLLIER 


Dr. W. M. Collier, one of Britain’s 
best-known insurance doctors, is dead at 
age of 65. He was chief medical officer 
ot the Economic Insurance, Northern 
\ssurance and National Mutual Life 
\ssociation of Australasia. He also act- 
ed as medical officer for the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance, Norwich Union Life 
and Provident Mutual Life, and was 
ee referee for the Sun and other 
offices, 





WITH COMPANY 25 YEARS 
William J. Sheehy, twice winner of the 
managers’ trophy awarded to the leading 
agent of Portland, has just completed 
‘wenty-five years with the Oregon Mu- 
tual Life. “W. C. Schuppel, executive 


— presented him with a gold 
‘atch, 


HONORING A. L. DERN 


_ All agencies of Lincoln National Life 
‘Te conducting special agency contests 
‘tis month in honor of Vice-President 
and Director of Agencies A, L. Dern, 
Whose birth month it is. 


DEVITT MADE UNIT MANAGER 
George Devitt, formerly with the Frank 
Devitt agency, Equitable Society, New 
York City, has been transferred to the 
William H. Masterson agency in New- 
ark for the same company and made a 
unit manager. He will be in charge of 
Bergen County, N. J., and Rockland 
County, N. Y. 











BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
(Established 1883) 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Members of The American Institute of Accountants 
120 Broadway, New York City 
Offices in the principal cities of the United States and Canada 














You want your children to have a 24-hour MOTHER, at least until they 
are “on their own”. Do you know that you can guarantee them a sub- 
stantial monthly income from now until this period of greatest need is 
over? You can do it, even though your earnings are modest, through 
special John Hancock plans which provide maximum protection over 


the years when your family needs it most. 


These plans have double-protection periods of 10, 15, or 20 years, 


HOURS A DAY 


See 





Should your earnings stop permanently, would your wife 
have to seek work to support herself and children? From 
babyhood through their ’teens, children need the 
24-hour supervision that only a mother gives. 


during which maximum INCOME is provided. Should you not live 


to the end of those years when the children are growing up and wholly 
dependent upon you, a definite monthly income would be provided until 
they are capable of self-support. Then the full value of the policy would 


become payable. With this fund, mothers can be protected for life. 


. Ca ancrck, 
Si a 


at CH SRE - 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

John Hancock income plans can be 
arranged to fit the needs of YOUR / 

family. Send for a copy of ourbooklet, / F4 , / 
“Family Incomes With a Future"’ / IN, MiLy 

and learn about modern methods of . 

planning life insurance. Address De- 

partment 7% 


GUY W. COX, President 


SOUN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





This advertisement appears during October and November in eight national magazines 
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Made Agency Organizer 





WILLIAM C, HOOD, JR. 


Three promotions have been made in 
the staff of the A. F. Haas agency, 
Mutual Life of New York, Pittsburgh, 
following the appointment of E. L. Stan- 
ley, formerly agency organizer in the 
Haas agency, to managership of the 
Springfield, Mass., agency. William C. 
Hood, Jr., formerly supervising 
ant, is the new agency organizer. E. L. 
Sittler, Jr., has been promoted from 
agency representative at Uniontown to 
the position of supervising assistant and 
production manager of Allegheny Coun- 
ty in Pittsburgh. John Neff, agency rep- 
resentative in Indiana, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to the position of district mana- 
ger for Indiana County. 


assist- 


“Suffered” Held Ambiguous 
In Question on Application 


In a suit for cancellation of a life pol- 
icy for misrepresentation in the applica- 
tion, it appears that insured died from 
internal hemorrhages from varicose veins 
in the lower part of the esophagus. The 
medical witnesses for both parties agreed 
that a man having varicose veins in the 
esophagus could not possibly know that 
they were there. One medical witness 
said that the development to the point of 
rupture had been going on in insured’s 
esophagus for perhaps ten years before 
the rupture occurred. The insured de- 
clared that he had not “suffered from 
any ailment or disease of the heart, 
blood vessels or lungs.” The word “suf- 
fered” was not defined in the policy. The 
court therefore took judicial notice of its 
meaning as given in standard diction- 
aries. 

“Plainly,” the court said, “the custom- 
ary use of the word indicates some ex- 
perience of conscious pain. If the word, 
as used in the application, may also 
include the idea of some latent painless 
defect, such as the life-long condition 
of the esophagus of insured, then the 
word ‘suffered’ is ambiguous. It is a 
familiar doctrine that the ambiguities ot 
a question in an application for insur- 
ance are to be construed strictly against 
the insurance company which framed the 
question.” Decree of dismissal in the 
Federal District Court for Eastern Mis- 
souri was therefore affirmed. New York 
Life Insurance Calhoun, 97 F. 
2d, 896. 


Co. v. 


SIR PHIROZE SETHNA DEAD 
Sir Phiroze Sethna, who died 
heart failure in 


from 
3ombay in his seventy- 
second year, manager for India of 
the Sun Life of Canada. He was also 
interested in various other businesses in 
Bombay, was chairman of the Central 
Bank-of India, a member of the Indian 
Council of State and a delegate to the 


was 


Round Table Conference. 


Jimmy Braddock Furthers 
Pilot Life Sales “Bout” 


An annual with the field force 
of the Pilot their “Best Man” 
sales contest in which men of equal abil- 


event 


Life is 


ity are pitted against each other in ten 
round boxing bouts, 

As a background for their campaign 
last year, the Pilot obtained a_ photo- 
graph and letter of boxing instructions 
to the field force from Jack Dempsey, 
former world’s heavyweight champion. 
This year, while Jimmy Braddock, an- 
other former heavyweight champion, was 
making a personal appearance in Greens- 
boro to referee a wrestling match, W. L. 
Jessup, manager sales promotion and ad- 
vertising, interviewed Braddock and ob- 
tained from him a letter of boxing in- 
structions in connection with the cam- 
paign. One paragraph of his letter reads: 

“My advice to each of you is: Give all 
you’ve got from the first bell, carry the 
fight to your opponent, and don’t stop 
punching until the last gong rings. And 
that advice goes for every one of you, 
regardless of how far you are ahead or 
behind at the end of any particular 
round. I am keenly interested in the 
outcome of each individual fight, and I 
want you to know that you have my 
best wishes.” 





London Life’s Holiday 
Dividend Helps Agent; 


For two years the London Life ha 
arranged for the benefit of Industria) 
policyholders a_ special “holiday” diy. 
dend at some time during the Summer 
months. This dividend has the effect oj 
cancelling one week’s payments on qj 
premium paying Industrial policies ey. 
cept those issued in the current calen. 
dar year. In other words the premiyn; 
are credited as though they had beep 
paid, although for the week no money 
is collected. This is in addition to the 
regular dividends paid on Industria] pol- 
IcIes, 

Distribution of this dividend facilitates 
arranging of the Industrial agents’ Sym. 
mer holidays. Each year the Industrial 
field staff is granted a ten-day vacation 
with pay, and by arranging the appli- 
cation of the premium dividend to ¢o. 


ENGLISH OFFICE RATES UP 


Lower Interest Yield Offsets Advantages 
of Tables Giving More Modern 
Mortality Insurance 

In announcing to its policyholders its 
intention to increase its premium rates, 
the National Mutual Life Assurance So- 
ciety, London, England, draws attention 
to a problem which now faces life offices 
as a whole. The Society’s decision to 
adopt new rates is necessitated by two 
factors: Modern mortality experience is 
now available and the interest yield on 
newly invested money has fallen sharply. 
Hence, although the one factor counter- 
acts the other to a certain extent, an 
increase in many of the premium rates 
has become unavoidable. 


Vv. C. HALE MADE MANAGER 
The Canada Life has appointed Ver- 
non C, Hale manager of its central On- 


tario branch on the retirement of his imcide with the holiday, the agents ar 
father, Homer J. Hale, who has been ‘¢lieved of the responsibility and worry 
manager for twenty-four years, For- that would be involved in getting thei: 


collections into shape to get away or 
the difficulty in getting them caught y 
again upon return to work. 


HADLEY ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Charles Hadley, formerly of Colum. 


bia, S. C., is the new Prudential assist. 
ant manager in western Oklahoma. 


merly associate manager, the new branch 
head has been a member of the Canada 
Life Quarter Million Club every year 
since he joined the company in 1925. 
He is a past president of the Hamilton 
Life Underwriters’ Association, and a di 
rector of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada. 














A good many years ago a man said to me, ~You know, John, when I look 


- 
las 


at you IT see four faces. why YL Lsee you as you are now, with a bachelor’s 
, NN 
gleam in your eye. oy 


aA re 


“ 


I see you five or six years from now, a little more 


\R 
serious, a picture of a wife and a couple of youngsters on your desk. 2 N/A A: 
me 


I see you at forty-five, with a look of slightly pained amusement as you read your son’s estimate of 


what he’s going to need for the next month or so in college. YY , 


Now John, every man who hears this little story nods his head, just as you’re doing. 
he knows exactly what he should do. 
does anything about it unless he’s practically pestered to death. 


ing to do to you—and some day you're going to thank me for it.” 


ff) 


y And I see you again at sixty, 





In his heart, 


But—begging your pardon—rarely do I meet a man who 


SS, 





That's what I'm go- 
\ * 

He did just that—and for years I 
Q 


} 


have thanked him for it BY) And thanked him particularly for the thoroughness and care with 
t) 
Qo 


which he worked out my life insurance plan—a plan which protected my wife and children during the 


C) (4 
7X 
AS 


Che , : , : . 
years the youngsters QQ 0 were growing up, provided money for their education, and finally, made 


it possible for me to look forward to a peaceful, happy old age. 





ducks nine months out of the year—but just sitting in the sun isn’t the worst sport in the world! 


Lite insurance can be just life insurance—or it can be a 
rock-bottom, lifelong financial plan. Today the modern life 
agent not only wants to make your life insurance do this 


sort of **whole-life” job, but, just as important, he knows 


how to do it. 


informed insurance men recognize as one of the finest 


available anywhere. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


STRONG 


€ Your NYNL agent receives a training which 


He is schooled to analyze life insur- 


ance needs, and knows how to meet those needs most 


economically. He knows, too, that his company will not 
#rant insurance which, in its opinion, does not render a 
eenuine service to the policyholder. Moreover, he repre- 
sents an unusually sound company — a company whose 
record of stability and growth is exceptional, even when 


compared to the fine record of all American life companies. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, President 
LIBERAL 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





This is a reproduction of N'°NL’s latest national magazine advertisement. 
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In a thought provoking address be- 
jore the Thursday afternoon session of 
the American Life Convention, A. N. 
Mitchell, president, Canada Life of To- 
ronto, delved into the question of Thrift 
and Cheap Money in its specific appli- 
cation to the life insurance business. 
Giving cognizance to the fact that the 
world has for some time been _ passing 
through a “cheap money” period, Mr. 
Mitchell had an appreciative audience 
when he said that “this low return on 
money invested is of tremendous im- 
portance to those corporations which 
collect the savings of the thrifty under 
promise of returning them later with 
interest additions.” The causes of the 
situations has many contributing factors 
which the speaker did not attempt to 
enlarge upon. But he did stress that 
the factors of fear are so world-wide 
that no one could expect investors to 
place their capital at hazard in ordinary 
ventures with such freedom that the de- 
mand for investment funds would be be- 
yond the supply. At the same time, he 
said, it is acknowledged that many gov- 
ernments are bending every means with- 
in their power to keep the price of in- 
vested capital at a low point. He con- 
tinued: “Whether these efforts could 
prove successful under normal conditions 
no debate could decide. Only time could 
settle the point. The fact, however, that 
various governments are making this ef- 
fort does without doubt help to restrict 
the liberty of the investor and increase 
his fear.” 

Effect on Life Ins. Operations 

Making it perfectly plain that he was 
not discussing the attitude toward the 
cheap money question of any one par- 
ticular government or political party, Mr. 
Mitchell dwelt on its effect upon the 
life insurance. Our business, he said, 
exists because of the desire of a large 
proportion of the human race to pro- 
vide safeguards against possible calami- 
ties of the future. Its method is to en- 
courage thrift in the individual. “While 
we talk freely of thrift and its necessity 
have we always a full appreciation of 
the place it holds in the world’s prog- 
ress?” the speaker asked. For example, 
he pointed out that if standards of liv- 


ing are to be raised, thrift alone can 
produce that result. 
The speaker admitted that certain 


schools of thought are very critical of 
the way standards of living have de- 
veloped. Yet a tremendous rise has oc- 
curred in recent centuries in the aver- 
age standard of living, and there has 
also been a very definite movement to- 
ward equalizing living standards. Said 
Mr. Mitchell on this point: 

_ ‘The distance today between the liv- 
Ing standard of the manual laborer and 
that of the highly paid industrial leader, 
or between that of the farm laborer and 
of the great landholder, is enormously 
less than the great gap existing between 
such standards a couple of hundred 
years ago. Those who decry the results 
of the so called capitalistic system and 
democracy fail to tell of the vital nature 
of. this change. 

This movement has also produced a 
new development in thrift. The aggre- 
gations of capital resulting from thrift 
are no longer the sole property of, and 
under the control of, those classes of 
People who were responsible for such 
Matters a couple of centuries ago. They 
are today increasingly the product of, 
and the property of, the great mass 
known as the general public. This” is 
Not because the state is compulsorily 








evolving such a situation but because 
the evolution of industrial development 
is constantly producing a natural prog- 
ress in equalizing the distribution of 
earnings.” 

Equalizing Standards of Living 

The effort of every state, no matter 
what its organization, surely should be 
toward improving the general average 
of the standard of living while at the 
same time moving steadily toward equal- 
izing standards, Mr. Mitchell felt. If 
this is acknowledged then it follows that 
the effort of the state should also be 
toward a constantly increasing develop- 
ment of the instruments of production 
or, in other words, a constantly increas- 
ing possibility of capital investment. 

But he noted that this desire to equal- 
ize standards of living in recent years 
has produced numerous relief problems, 
the tendency of thought being that the 
maintenance of decent standards for the 
non-productive should be finally taken 
from the haphazard hands of charity 
and made a public function. One of the 
vreatest difficulties in such a new method 
of support is the danger that the non- 
productive group will be constantly 
added to, by the inclusion of those who, 
taking advantage of the situation, cease 
to exercise initiative and strive to ad- 
just themselves to become a _ constant 
burden on the back of the productive. 

“The latter problem is already a grow- 
ing one,” Mr. Mitchell emphasized. “It 
should not be forgotten that it affects 
not only the well-to-do but every mem- 
ber of the producing public. In consid- 
ering these matters, let us first bear in 
mind that the state is ourselves. If the 
members of the producing element 
among us are to support, under any de- 
sirable standard of living, the non-pro- 
ductive, it is surely essential that the 
problem be so solved that the urge for 
initiative and thrift shall not be destroyed, 

“There are those who contend that 
this can only be done by having the 
state become sole owner of the means 
of production. If this solution is to be 
workable, it certainly requires a race of 
super-men, not only super-human intel- 
lectually but super-humanly unselfish. In- 
dubitably this is beyond our present 
stage of human development. I am firm- 
ly convinced, moreover, that this form 
of state control under present conditions 
must either commence under an autoc- 
racy or in the end produce an autocracy.” 

Problem of the Non-Productive 

The speaker’s contention was that the 
democratic and voluntary cooperative 
methods which form the basis of insur- 
ance, and particularly of life insurance, 
may point to the manner in which some 
method of maintaining the non-produc- 
tive might be handled. As yet only spo- 
radic attempts, such as certain systems 
of unemployment insurance, have aimed 
to develop this thought. But he argued 
that if individual initiative is to be 
maintained and developed, “it is surely 
evident that governments must direct 
their endeavors to the development of 
some such cooperative method, and that 
moreover the method must be developed 
on voluntary, or at least democratic 
lines. 

“If there is one business in the world 
that is dependent upon and also produc- 
tive of thrift, it is that of insurance. It 
is in reality the gathering of the results 
of thrift into cooperative pools. It un- 
dertakes with the thrifty to develop their 
contributions through use and return 
them in time of need. 

“The necessity for such pools would 





cease to exist with the disappearance of 
thrift. This business is one whereby 
operate with others to alleviate certain 
economic difficulties which must arise 
through death and old age. It is in 
fact, at the moment, the only tried sys- 
tem which tends to bring about this alle- 
viation without applying forces destruc- 
tive to human energy and initiative. One 


A. N. MITCHELL 


of its greatest merits, however, is the 
fact that it is voluntary cooperation. An 
autocratically controlled state may have 
each thrifty individual is enabled to co- 
a form of thrift which is not always 
recognized such. It can arbitrarily 
impose restraint on consumption, which 
will produce the basis for increased cap- 
ital development. But under such com- 
pulsion the ind‘viduals composing that 
state are not gaining much in moral or 


as 


intellectual strength. The self-control 
involved in the voluntary practice of 
thrift is needed to build the initiative 
and moral fibre so essential to any na- 
tion,” 

Covernment Spending Warning 


Going further into detail, Mr. Mitchell 
explained: 

“So long as new capital goes into in- 
dustrial expansion it increases the capa- 
city to satisfy living standards. Once 
it starts to make its main flow into gov- 
ernment spending for consumption goods 
it must ultimately decrease production 
possibilities and tend to reduce living 
standards. It is in all countries, how- 
ever, the desire for government spend- 
ing which is producing machinery for 
automatically controlling the recompense 
for capital, or in other words, for auto- 
matically producing cheap money.” 

Perturbed by this.trend the Canada 
Life president said it would be well for 
citizens of every state to stop now and 
study what might happen to the state 
whose production capability became even 
static, but whose expenditures for con- 
sumption goods steadily increased. He 
asked: “Would there be any difference 
in the ultimate result between the con- 
dition of that state and that of the in- 
dividual who practiced the same prin- 
ciple, namely, had a static earning power 
and a steadily increasing expenditure? 


Surely both must ultimately reach a 
point of distress. 
“There is certainly food for grave 


thought here for those who act as in- 


A. N. Mitchell Delves Deeply Into 
Thrift and Cheap Money Question 


vestment advisors for that great body 
of the public who are entrusting them 
with their insurance funds.” 


Many Immediate Problems 


Aside from consideration of. these 
large general problems Mr, Mitchell said 
cheap money is compelling a considera- 
tion of many immediate problems by life 
insurance company directors. He out- 
lined: 

“The contracts which these companies 
place before their cooperative members 
involve certain theories with which it is 
unfair to expect these members to be 
familiar. These participants have a right 
to expect their executive employes to 
avoid danger through any improper de- 
velopment regarding these contracts. 
The interest and mortality factors that 
enter into these arrangements are their 
most important basic features. The con- 
tracts are for long periods and wrong 
judgment as to the outcome of either 
of these factors may create serious dif- 
ficulties. The contributions from the 
participants are based very largely on 
these two fundamental factors and 
should the contributions prove insuff- 


cient the contracts cannot be wholly 
fulfilled. 
“Under the long-term arrangements 


usually made with borrowers by insur- 
ance companies in times of cheap money, 
they have no means at their command 
at any future time to alter the rate. Even 
when the market rate changes, any at- 
tempt to shift from one investment to 
another, to take advantage of the in- 
creased rate, will be largely frustrated 
by the security price changes created by 
the change in interest rate. Therefore 
companies accepting monies today must 
be prepared to invest them for long 
fixed periods at the interest rate of the 
moment. 


Interest Rates 


“Is this difficulty in improving any in- 
vestment situation already created al- 
ways borne in mind when we accept from 
new,_policyholders their monies for im- 
mediate investment? The contracts with 
the policyholders are based on fixed 
rates of interest. Assuming that the 
loading collected in connection with the 
transaction is equivalent to the actual 
expenses involved, are we satisfied that 
our contracts are at present arranged 
so that those being entered into now 
may be carried out within the interest 
rate at which the new monies are to be 
invested and especially when we take 
into consideration the possibility of a 
certain percentage of capital loss? As- 
suming mortality somewhat equivalent to 
the tables used, if the actual rate at 
which the company invests approaches 
nearly the rate required to make good 
the company’s contract with the insured, 
it must necessarily follow that every in- 
vestment made must be perfect as to re- 
payment of principal. Must there not 
always be, therefore, a sufficient margin 
to take care of this risk between the 
rate earned and the rate required to 
consummate the insurance contract? Is 
this not a more vital question if gov- 
ernmental interference with interest 
rates is to continue? Have we a right 
to depend on mortality saving to safe 
guard our contracts? 

“Tf the new insurer of the present day 
is being added to our groups without a 
sufficient regard to this necessary mar- 
gin of earning, is this fair play to the 
policyholder already with us? This is 
a question particularly worth asking in 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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DONALD F. ROBERTS 
Treasurer, Acacia Mutual Life 


WOMEN FORM OWN DIVISION 


Women members of the Life Under- 


writers Association of Los Angeles have 
decided to form a women’s division. 
Mrs. Phoebe J. McCullough, Equitable 


Society, who is chairman of the women 
the 
tion, presided at a luncheon which was 
attended by President Henry Mosler and 
Secretary Joseph Charleville. Among 
the leading women underwriters attend- 
ine the luncheon and becoming members 
were Ethel M. Hyndman, Equitable So- 
ciety; Blanch S. Brown, Pacific Mutual; 
Rose L. Langdon, Union Central; Alice 
M. Barclay, Equitable Society; Leonore 
\. Walsh, Aetna; Jennie Cohen, Equit- 
able Society 


underwriters’ committee of associa- 


KNIGHT AGENCY OPERATIONS 

Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., New 
York, Union Central, reports September 
par business $957,063, and $1,102,715 in 
September, 1937. For nine months the 
figure was $12,277,797 compared with 
$15,100,687, 


Says Youth Cannot Wait 














DR. E. H. LINDLEY 

Dr. E. H, Lindley, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, addressed the gen- 
eral session of the American Life Con- 
vention Thursday morning. Title of his 
address was “Youth Cannot Wait.” 


Legal Section Chairman Talks 


About the 


Robert A. Adams, counsel, 
American United Life, who is chairman 
of the Legal Section, American Life 
Convention, opened the meeting of the 


Legal Section at Chicago Monday morn- 


general 


ing with a few comments on “the chang 
He said: 

“The changing lawyer must keep up 
with the changing law and he must like- 
wise keep up with the changing world. 
The test by which the degree of suc- 
cess of the modern lawyer may be de- 
termined, is not only the breadth of his 
learning, but particularly his ability to 
apply that learning to conditions as they 
exist in the complexities of modern busi- 
ness organization. 

“The burden carried by the life insur- 
ance lawyer of making a good faith at- 
tempt to cover every heading in the 
books, is only made lighter by reason of 
the satisfaction of working with a su- 
perior type of executive. The idealism 
which permeates the fundamental exist- 
ence of life insurance best shows itself 
in the splendid men who carry the re- 
sponsibilities of managing the com- 
panies. We lawyers who are identified 
with the institution of life insurance are 
fortunate above many of our brothers 
at the bar because of the type of clients 
which we have, not only in the diversi- 
fied interest to be found in their legal 
problems, but also in the fact that in- 
surance furnishes continued activity even 
when other sources of business are in- 
active. As with all exceptionally good 
fortune the obligation imposed upon us 
always to justify the trust and confidence 
of our clients is heavy. That obliga- 
tion requires not only a willingness con- 
stantly to explore every field of the law, 
but with open and inquiring mind to 
seek some understanding of almost every 
other subject of human knowledge that 
we may adequately apply the basic prin- 
ciples of law to changing conditions of 
life. With full appreciation of the seri- 
ousness of the obligation, let us as law- 
yers so devote ourselves to these tasks 
that life insurance may continue to pros- 
per in its vast service to the American 
people.” 

In other parts of his address Mr. 
Adams said: “The decrease of insurance 
written is not reflected in any decrease 
of law work. No field of legal activity 
offers more interest or variety than life 
insurance law. Even routine questions 
of daily frequency often involve situa- 


> ” 
ing lawyer. 


Policyholder Lapsed But 


His Insurance Lived On 

Too many life insurance policies are 
of the “funeral” type, providing only 
for the expenses of the last rites of the 
insured. Sometimes, however, even that 
kind of a policy means more than words 
can tell, to the beneficiary. Early this 
month the Bankers Life of Iowa re- 
ceived a wire from a funeral home in a 
small Kansas town. Had Mr. Deceased’s 
policy been in force when he died? Well, 
the record showed that the man became 
a policyholder in April, 1919; paid the 
premiums for eleven years, then bor- 
rowed $40 on the policy and, in April of 


1930, let it lapse. The policy was a 
$1,000 Ordinary life. Even with the 
$40 loan deducted there was a cash 


value which put the policy on an ex- 
tended insurance basis until March 24, 
1941. The company was able to notify 
the funeral home, and the distressed 
widow, that the policy was in force. 
Premiums paid on the policy totaled less 
than $325; dividends received in cash 
$50. Total cost of the policy $275 for 
1914 years of protection, less than $14 
a year. And the face value of the policy 
for the man’s widow when she desperate- 
ly needed it to afford even a decent 
burial for her late husband. 


Changing Lawyers 


tions of thrilling human interest. In- 
vestment problems, though lacking the 
personal element found in relationship 
with policyholders, present the satisfac- 
tion of participation in matters of large 
financial and economic consequence. Tax- 
ation touches life insurance companies 
with almost every conceivable claim of 
tax liability. The insurance lawyer 
meets a multitude of other problems— 
involving, for example, torts of em- 
ployes, fraud and deception, wills, estates 
and guardianships, the law of municipal 
corporations and public utilities, negotia- 
ble instruments and banks and banking 
~even criminal law; the life insurance 
counsel must be something of a doctor 
as he deals with every form of sickness, 
disease, accident and death; he may be 
considered a specialist in a single field of 
law, but he cannot be surprised by the 
infinite variety of his tasks; he may find 
on his desk a question of patent law or 
a problem of trusts, an inquiry as to 
ultra vires acts of a corporation or the 
legal duty to a new born babe. Insur- 
ance practice covers every sort of ad- 
ministrative tribunal as well as all the 
courts. 


Broad Field for Study 
“Whether modern prelegal education 


has anticipated the current requirements 
of the successful lawyer, I do not know, 


but it appears that it is increasingly 
necessary that the practicing lawyer, 
upon the foundation of his knowledge 


both of legal principles and where to 
find the law, should superimpose a thor- 
ough appreciation of history, science, lit- 
erature, economics, taxation, psychology, 
municipal organization, finance, account- 
ing and the history of international re- 
lationships. 

“There is no branch of human knowl- 
edge in which a lawyer may not find 
himself sometime engulfed in the intri- 
cacics of a business conference where 
the ability merely to know what his as- 
sociates are talking about will be a 
great comfort. 

“The law of contracts still stands upon 
certain fundamental doctrines, not 
changed or even subject to substantial 
change, but the solution of any question 
of contract law frequently involves a 
consideration of economic consequences, 
the principles of finance, the relationship 
of labor, and the effect upon distant 
communities, all more important than 
the basic principle of a ‘meeting of 


minds’ or the passing of ‘consideration’. 


7,000,000 Hunt, 1,000 
Die Annually in UV. S. 


According to the Statistical Bulletin 
issued by Metropolitan Life nearly 7,- 
000,000 persons obtain licenses each 
year to hunt with firearms. Many are 
inexperienced and handle a gun care- 
lessly. About 1,000 persons are killed 
annually in the accidents that result. 
Government statistics show that about 
3,000 persons are killed annually in fire- 
arms accidents generally. Hunting deaths 
resulting from self-inflicted wounds are 
the most frequent. 


TRAINING COURSE RESUMED 
The life insurance training course 
sponsored by Charles J. Zimmerman, 





general agent Connecticut Mutual at 
Chicago, was resumed September 26. 
This is the fifth course for brokers 


that Mr. Zimmerman has conducted in 
Chicago, and the fortieth he has con- 
ducted since becoming a general agent. 

Brokers numbering 585 have been 
given certificates. Assisting Mr. Zim- 
merman were William Siegmund, brok- 
erage supervisor, and E. S. Hewitt, agen- 
cy supervisor, Frederick O. Lyter, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual, talked on “Modern- 
ized Selling of Life Insurance.” 
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Legal Section Chairman 





HOWARD W. KACY 


Vice-President and General Counsel, 
Acacia Mutual Life 


PACIFIC MUTUAL CASE OCT. 17 

Counsel for California Insurance Com- 
missioner Goodcell, as well as counsel 
for Appelants Neblett, McDonald et al, 
have been notified by the clerk of the 
United States Supreme Court that the 
argument on the appeal from the Sv- 
preme Court of California, upholding 
judgment of the Los Angeles Superior 
Court in the Pacific Mutual Life reor- 
ganization case, has been set for October 
17, before the full bench of the Supreme 
Court at Washington. The ground on 
which the highest court consented to 
hear the appeal was whether the due 
process of law and the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution had been 
violated. 


MACDONALD TO BRITISH ISLES 


P. Macdonald, who has been with the 
Crown Life in Canada for fifteen years, 
has been appointed manager in the Brit- 
ish Isles. He succeeds W. Malcolm 
Mongavin, who has joined a firm of in- 
surance brokers. 


Asks Where Are We Going? 














ROY A. ROBERTS 


Roy A. Roberts, managing editor, Kat- 
sas City Star, spoke before the general 
session of the American Life Conventiot 
at Chicago Wednesday morning. Title o! 
his paper was “Where Are We Going? 
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“Let s shake on it 

















A NEW SALES AID 
GOOD THE YEAR 
ROUND 


“Let’s Shake On It”, emphasizing juvenile 
insurance, is a new member of the direct 
mail advertising family which faithfully 
serves our field representatives. 


There are now forty pieces in our line 
which is probably one of the most ex- 
tensive direct mail advertising services 
offered by any life insurance company. 


The records for 1935-6-7 show that during 
this period, our agents sold an average 
of one among every 14 people cultivated 
by the advertising. 


Each letter and folder carries to the 
prospect the name of our representative 
who will call, thereby individualizing the 
advertising for our cee 
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Only Capable Producers Should Hold 
Full-Time Franchise, Says Patterson 


Those who have spent their lives in 
the service of life insurance are proud 
of the institution as it is as well as its 
management record, but “we should not 


insulate ourselves against ideas for the 
continued improvement of our service 
to the public,” stated Alexander E. Pat- 


terson, vice-president Penn Mutual Life, 
in addressing the American Life Conven- 
tion annual meeting in Chicago this 
week. “Because life insurance has made 
great strides is no reason why the busi- 
ness should not have further growth and 
improvement,” he added. 

“T am hopeful that in the next few 
years,” continued Mr. Patterson, “we 
can improve our service to the public 
through more constructive efforts to- 
ward the development of our ‘officers 
in the field’ who, just as much as you, 
have been responsible for the building 
of these fine companies. By ‘officers in 
the field’ I mean the men who pound 
the pavements day after day spreading 
the benefits of the institution of life in- 
surance, of your company and mine. I 
do not mean our first twenty-five to fifty 
successful producers. They present no 
problem.” 


75% of Contracts Produce 25% 


Volume 
Continuing, he said, “But what about 
the scores of men under contract who 
produce only a miserably small per- 
centage of our total business? Have 


we the right to be proud of them? Are 
we proud of the fact, as has been said, 
that approximately 75% of our contracts 
probably produce somewhere around 25% 
of our volume? Would we care to pub- 
lish a list of all of our agency contracts 
in force, with the incomes of each? I 
know we are proud of the first 15, 20 
or 25% of our men, but what about the 
balance of them? After thirty years in 
this business, mostly in the field, I am 
convinced that the public’s chief criti- 
cism of life insurance today is of its 
method of distributing its product, Too 
little attention has been paid to this 
factor and too much emphasis has been 


put on ‘volume-itis’! 

Citing the widely quoted memorandum 
presented by A. A. Berle, Jr., assistant 
secretary of state, to the National Eco- 


nomic Committee, Mr. Patterson quoted 


the following three-way test of an eco- 
nomic organization which, he said, fur- 
nished also a yardstick by which to 


measure life 
follows: 

Does it provide an adequate supply of 
goods as tested by the normal market? 
As tested by the apparent need? 

Does it provide a maximum number 
of people with an opportunity to make a 
living under this process—a life ale 
this process conceived as conditions un- 
der which people can live, maintain fam- 
ilies, expect to continue in the economic 
system and end this side of the relief 
line or the poor house? 

Does it accomplish this process with 
due regard for the liberty and self-de- 
velopment of the individual ? 

How Life Insurance Measures Up 

Continuing, Mr. Patterson stated: 


“The answer to the first point is ob- 
vious. The fact that half the people in 
this country own life insurance is, in 
itself, a pretty good record, but, when 
we consider that America is insured for 
less than two years’ income, the need 
for our product is most apparent. 

“But, how about point No. 2 in Mr. 

3erle’s memorandum? Can we satisfy 
ourselves, let alone anyone else, that life 


insurance performance, as 


insurance selling always provides ‘a liv- 
ing under which people can live, main- 


tain families, expect to continue in the 
economic system and end this side of 
the relief line or the poor house?’ 

“T am not at all sure that I under- 
stand our present economic § system. 
There is much that is hard for me to 


comprehend, but I do know that for one 
company to have fifty to seventy-five 
contracts to sell life insurance in a city 
of a couple of hundred thousand people 
is all wrong. Those men can’t earn a 
decent living in that community selling 
life insurance, nor can the representa- 
tives of the other companies either. And, 
what’s more, the honest, established, 
capable life underwriter has just that 
ek more trouble convincing his clients 
that his is a business that calls for the 
respect and regard of his fellow citizens. 
“Every whole-time representative of a 
life insurance company should be in a 
position to accomplish three things,” con- 
tinued Mr. Patterson. “The three things 
being: pay his bills; live respectably 
so that he and his family could count on 
the necessities of life; and carry a rea- 
sonable amount of life insurance for his 
family and for his own independence in 
old age. 


“Would not this answer the second 
point in Mr. Berle’s memorandum, and 
at the same time provide a pretty sat- 
isfactory program for his third point?” 
said Mr. Patterson. “Would we not then 
have ‘due regard for the liberty and 


self-development of the individual ?’ 
Respected Agents Best Public Relations 


“Much has been said lately about pub- 
lic relations. I, for one, believe that 
the best public relations counsels that 
the life insurance companies could em- 
ploy would be their capable, successful, 
respected underwriters in the field. It 
would seem to me that they could do 
more to enlarge the favorable opinion of 
our institution than all the printed ma- 
terial that could ever be circulated. To 
the public they are virtually our ‘offi- 
cers in the field’. 

“Let us appoint part-time representa- 
tives in large centers only in the rarest 
circumstances. Well do I know that 
some of you here will disagree with this 
point of view and say that such a pro- 
gram is impossible for your particular 
company. I can’t answer that question 
for your organization, but in each case 
let’s at least make sure that we aren't 
undermining future success for the sake 
of obtaining a little immediate volume. 
Assuming that all part-time representa- 
tives in large centers can’t be eliminated 
immediately, if we will concentrate on 
these men, with a view of having them 
develop into whole-time men within a 
reasonable length of time, surely this 
would be a step in the right direction. 
We all know that to have the ‘butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick-maker’ 
representing the institution of life insur- 
ance, from one end of a city to the 
other, will never raise the public’s opin- 
ion of our methods of merchandising, 
nor of the men who represent us 

“Let us set the highest possible stand- 
ards for the selection of new men. Let 
us change the idea that anyone can get 
a contract to sell life insurance. Let us 
assume the ‘employer attitude’ in dis- 
cussing a contract with a new man, and 
in that way we will eventually change 
the attitude of the public. Let us look 
at the situation from a dollars and cents 
standpoint. Surely it will be economical 
in the long run to use proven methods 
if, by the use of rating charts, or other 


methods, we are able to maintain, or 
possibly raise, the type and caliber of 
men representing our companies in the 
field. Let us reduce the pressure on our 
general agents and managers for pro- 
duction from so called ‘new organiza- 
tion,’ aiming toward a smaller number 
of quality men, who have at least a 
fifty-fifty chance to succeed. Let’s 
change our habit of bringing men into 
the business just for the sake of the 
few policies they temporarily add_ to 





PATTERSON 


ALEXANDER E. 


this month’s record! 
dividends from every 
run. 

“Let us discourage ‘proselyting’ among 
our field representatives in every pos- 
ae way. This practice not only usual- 

destroys the morale of the man him- 
but causes hard feeling in every 
quarter, unless a bona fide promotion is 
involved. An incident I heard about 
recently illustrates this point. It seems 
incredible, but I’m told it is true. In a 
certain city, not so very long ago, an 
agency officer, I understand, offered the 
general agency of his company to one 
after another of eleven out of twelve 
men in an agency of another company. 
It so happened that each of the eleven 
refused the offer, whereupon the agency 
officer of the company which that agency 
represented phoned the agency officer 
of the company which had been making 
the offers, asking him please to offer 
the general agency to the twelfth man 
—their largest and best producer, be- 
cause he felt very much annoyed that 


It will pay us big 
angle in the long 


na 


he had been overlooked. His morale 
was beginning to suffer! Isn’t this 
stupid? No company can have the 


slightest objection to losing one of its 
men where a bona fide offer of promo- 
tion is made. No company wants to in- 
terfere with the right of a man to go 
where he wants to go. But, if we see 
a man in another company whom we are 
interested in, and have a legitimate pro- 
motion for, isn’t it just good sports- 
manship to contact the other company 
first, to say nothing of good business 
sense? It’s not so much what we do 
in this world as how we do it! Even 
though we have an inspection report, 
isn’t it, for our own protection, a wise 
thing to contact the other company be- 
fore we make a definite proposal? And, 


speaking of inspection reports, where 
we have one that reads like a thriller 
in a ‘pulp magazine’ let’s not be like the 
optimistic maiden who thought she could 
reform the well-known rounder after she 
married him! 


Set Performance Standards 


“Let us insist that high standards of 
performance be met by every man and 
woman under contract. sy this I do 
not mean that veterans of long service 
or those physically unfit should be elimi- 
nated. But, after a contract has been in 
force for, say, two years at the very out- 
side, on a whole-time basis and a decent 
living has not been earned by an in- 
dividual whom the general agent or man- 
ager has made an honest effort to help 
in every way, isn’t it the best thing from 
the standpoint of the man, the agency, 
the company, and the public to eliminate 
him from our business? A man who 
does not earn a proper living has no 
right to hold the valuable whole-time 
franchise to represent your company, 
Not everyone is qualified to succeed in 
the business of life insurance. Some 
are bound to be lacking in what it takes, 


Only when we eliminate the unfit from 
our field force as we eliminate them 
from our office force, will the public 
have the proper regard for the mer- 
chandising of life insurance, because the 
average American citizen tod: ty not only 
demands, but is entitled to the highest 
type of life insurance service. 

“And again, because of the public’s 
right to demand a better service, let us 


regulate the training program in our 
agencies so that not only the new men 
but those already under contract, will 
have opportunity to increase _ their 
knowledge of the various uses of life 
insurance and keep their icone: up 
to date. Not that we expect all our 
representatives to become chartered life 
underwriters—a movement which is hav- 
ing a far-reaching and beneficial effect 
on the institution of life insurance—but, 
rather, that every life underwriter should 
have sufficient educational background 
to enable him to make recommendations 
that are for the best interests of his 
clients and our policyholders. While we 
should not lessen our efforts to train 
new men, more emphasis than _ custo- 
mary, in my opinion, should be placed on 
the continuity of the training of the 
veteran members of our field force, who 
have played such a prominent part in 
the building of our great companies. 
“You recognize, as well as everyone 
else, that to the public our veteran rep- 
resentatives are actually the company. 
They are our ambassadors of good-will. 
Let us be frank with them; let them be 
a part of our management. Not only 
will it help them to become more capa- 
ble and more efficient, but from them, in 
return, will we get helpful and construc- 
tive thoughts. Many of the most pro- 
gressive steps in life insurance sales 
management, which are developed by our 
companies, have had their inception in 
an idea discovered or brought to light 
by the successful men in the field. 
“Let us hold our general agents and 
managers accountable for the building 
of their agencies on the shoulders of 
growing, successful men, rather than se- 
curing a small average volume from a 
large number of contracts which are in- 
dividually unprofitable but which, in the 
aggregate, may represent a large ‘amount 
of business. While holding our general 
agents responsible in this respect, 
know we will recognize our own re- 


sponsibility.” 
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Guardian Life Rating Chart Has 
Improved Selection of Agents 


Results obtained through use of the 
Guardian Life Rating Chart and some 
comments on this method of selecting 
new agents by formula were discussed 
before the American Life Convention in 
Chicago on Wednesday by Frank F. 
Weidenborner, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Guardian. Mr. Weidenborner 
said that the chart helps the manager 
in selecting new agents to guard against 
qualities which make for failure. Men 
who score below sixteen points out of 
a possible twenty on the chart in most 
instances are not good material for the 
agency force. The company has been 
lenient enough in allowing prospective 
agents to come in who have a score 
under sixteen to have established that 
score as a desirable minimum. 

The rating chart has been used in con- 
nection with the manager’s own judg- 
ment of a prospective agent following 
an interview, The chart confines itself 
to facts alone. Mr. Weidenborner cau- 
tioned that in attempting to value such 
a plan it must be kept in mind that 
“. selection plan can rise no higher than 
the individual managers or general agents 
who administer it.” He said: “The home 
ofice in its selection of managers must 
always strive to select the type of man- 
agement men who will in turn be likely 
to seek agents who can operate in the 


better markets.” Continuing that in 
using the chart the manager must be 
neither too rigid nor too lenient, Mr. 


Weidenborner concluded: “The ideal 
manager is, of course, the one who will 
balance his personal impressions with the 
company’s experience and recommenda- 
tions.” 

Facts Show Better Selection 


At the end of five years’ experience 
with the rating chart the Guardian made 
certain revisions and published the find- 
ings in booklet form. Copies of the 
booklet were distributed at the Chicago 
meeting. Giving some actual results, 
Mr. Weidenborner said: 

“Although the proportion of new 
agents who rate sixteen and better has 
remained almost constant since the in- 
troduction of the rating chart, our man- 
agers, aided by the home office, have 
been steadily improving their selection 


technique. These figures will indicate 
what I mean: 

No. Agents Total Average 

_ Period Apponted Prod. Prod. 

7/1/32-6/30/33 357 $5,484,482 $15,363 

1/36-6/30/37 188 6,445,842 34,748 


“Although twice the number of agents 
Was appointed in 1932-33 as in the cor- 
responding period of 1936-37, the aggre- 
gate production for the earlier year was 
roughly a million dollars less. Part of 
the increase for the latter twelve months’ 
period may rightly be attributed to im- 
proved business conditions. But a large 
portion of the improvement is, I am 
convinced, due to better selection. These 
figures constitute another proof of my 
contention that the longer they have used 
the chart, the more our managers have 
come to rely on facts in their selection 
Process, the less on opinion—so easily 
colored in their desire to induct new 
men. 


Some Fundamentals in Rating Plan 


In any form of selection routine there 
are certain fundamentals which must fit 
clearly into the procedure, Mr. Weiden- 
borner cautioned. They are briefly these: 

A selection plan can rise no higher 
than the individual manager or general 
agent who administers it. 

A rating plan is negative at best and 
can do no more than indicate the type 
of men who obviously, on the average, 
cannot succeed in life insurance selling. 

Selection must be tied in with an equal- 
ly aggressive campaign for prospects. 
Obviously, selection devices are value- 


less until they can be applied to many 
Prospective salesmen. 
Selection, like all other important jobs, 


is a constant sale between home office 
and field. Only through cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of both can worthwhile 
conclusions be reached. The home office 
gives to the field the actual results. 

In the Guardian the high prediction 
accuracy of the chart during the years 
the company has been using it has grad- 
ually led the managers to base their 
decisions more and more on the paper 





FRANK F. WEIDENBORNER 


history of the applicant, rating chart, in- 
spection report, etc., which in the long 
run have proved more trustworthy guides 
than personal impressions. 


Two Results Accomplished 


Concluding his address Mr. Weiden- 
borner pointed out two accomplishments 
in selection as a result of using the rat- 
ing chart. He said: 

“We have given our managers a yard- 
stick by which they can tell with a high 
degree of certainty which of their pros- 
pective agents are not worth hiring. In 
our larger agencies, where the number 
of men hired is sufficiently large to give 
average results, we can almost insure 
them a larger production if they will 
stick to hiring men who meet our quali- 
fications, 

“We have educated our managers to 
the point where they realize that selec- 
tion must be tied in with an equally 


aggressive campaign for names. It is 
impossible to select, unless you have a 
number of men to select from. Our 
managers are beginning to realize that 
initial selection, even when based on a 
tried instrument such as the Guardian 
Personal Rating Chart, is but one step 
in successful agency building. Only 
when it is combined with sufficient re- 
cruiting activity, adequate training, and 
the development of early production does 
careful selection reach its full importance 
in the building of a stable and capable 
sales force.” 


A. N. Mitchell 


(Continued from Page 17) 





connection with new single premium pay- 
ments.” 

From the old policyholder’s viewpoint 
Mr. Mitchell asked: “Is it fair, for in- 
stance, to the old policyholder to con- 
tinue to offer new policyholders optional 
settlements promising fixed interest rates 
in the distant future, which if the pres- 
ent interest control continued, might 
never materialize? How far should the 
interest of present policyholders be 
risked by these promises and, on the 
other hand, how far should a new policy- 
holder be asked to take less of such 
promises than the old policyholder? 

“My personal belief is that our pri- 
mary duty is to the old policyholder 
and for that reason alone the new 
policy contracts should be adjusted so 
that we can be sure of carrying them 
out properly without lessening the bene- 
fits to be conferred under the contracts 
of the old policyholders. On the other 
hand, is it not also distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of the new policyholder that any 
contract he undertakes with this coop- 
erative group should be on an absolutely 
safe basis and not endangered by an 
attempt to carry out anything which 
might jeopardize its complete  fulfil- 
ment ?” 

In concluding his paper Mr, Mitchell 
set forth what he felt to be the chief 
duty of any insurance executive in the 
present situation and that is “to so guide 
his company that under no _ circum- 
stances shall promises made be incapa- 
ble of fulfilment. He said: 

“The basic fundamentals of insurance 
do not involve questions so often raised 
in competitive ‘net cost’ salesmanship. 
The true measuring rod of a company’s 
success must lie in its assured ability to 
carry out its contracts. After all is 
said and done, a few cents’ difference 
in the annual cost is of little importance 
to the policyholder compared with the 
necessity of seeing that the benefits he 
sets out to acquire are not placed in any 
hazard.” 


Holds Higher Earnings Essential to 
Get Better Type of New Agent 


Life insurance will not deal effectively 
with the problem of excessive cost of 
producing each successful agent until the 
companies succeed in attracting to the 
business a better type of apprentice 
agent, Richard E. Lee, vice-president and 
agency director of the Southwestern Life 
of Dallas, told the American Life Con- 
vention at its annual meeting in Chicago 
this week. Three years ago, in an at- 
tempt to obtain a better class of agents, 
his company adopted the practice of pay- 
ing salaries to agents during their ap- 
prenticeship. 

While it takes about three years to 
train agents completely, Mr. Lee said 
that his company has not guaranteed a 
salary to any apprentice agent for more 
than twelve months. While not prepared 
to endorse the method of paying sal- 
aries to apprentice agents without res- 
ervation the Southwestern Life has met 
with sufficient encouragement to con- 
tinue the experiment. 

Should Share Financial Risk With Agent 


“T know from experience that the ne- 
cessities of life must be provided before 
a man can function to his maximum 


ability,” said Mr. Lee. “T think we are 
expecting too much if we hope to have 
a man with responsibilities give up a 
position and come into our business with- 
out any assurance of success unless we 
at least share the risk with him.” 

In opening his talk on the subject of 
“The Human Element as a Factor in 
Cost Administration,” Mr. Lee said that 
in building its organizations life insur- 
ance companies may have erred in not 
putting enough emphasis on the great 
calling of underwriting. Only as the 
business improves the economic condi- 
tion of its agents can it hope to attract 
the kind of men wanted in sales organ- 
izations, he asserted. 

“We should realize,” said Mr. Lee, 
“that the principal question in the mind 
of the prospective agent is, ‘How am I 
going to get by financially in this busi- 
ness ?’?” 

Five years ago the average income 
of agents of the Southwestern Life was 
$1,002, said Mr. Lee. A definite attempt 
was made to increase that income and 
thereby bring down the high cost of pro- 
ducing successful agents. The company’s 


Bank Figures as Index of 
Changing Business Trend 


How weekly banking figures may be 
used to disclose changes in economic and 
business trends was discussed before the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago this week by R. 
Dana Skinner, vice-president of Town- 
send-Skinner & Co., investment counsel- 
lors of New York. 

A simple accounting analysis of week- 
ly banking figures of the United States, 
he said, was sufficient to disclose disas- 
trous trends of 1937 and recovery trends 
of 1938 many months before there was 
any public recognition of the altered basic 
conditions. Only in recent times, he 
said, has practical value to business 
men and investors of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s weekly bank reports been 
clearly recognized. Bank figures analy- 
sis, Mr. Skinner explained, shows the 
earliest trend changes in business inter- 
est rates and bond prices. He charac- 
terized the method as exceedingly ac- 
curate. The indications show up in bank- 
ing figures many weeks or months be- 
fore the final symptoms of changes are 
disclosed in financial markets or-indus- 
trial and trade reports. 

Every major bank asset, he said, rep- 
resents a public liability. Every note held 
by the bank represents what some mer- 
chant, corporation or individual owes 
that bank, payable perhaps on demand 
or in three or six months. All the debts 
to banks put together represent liabili- 
ties of the general public and show 
whether or not the public is increasing 
or decreasing its debts at the banks. 


objective is to increase the average in- 
come of its agents to $3,000 a year by 
1943. Last year the income had been 
increased to $2.251 and Mr. Lee is en- 
couraged to believe that the company’s 
goal will be reached. 

“Since the adoption by my company 
of a program of increased earnings for 
agents, and particularly since our aver- 
age income per agent passed $2,000 a 
year, the branch managers of our com- 
pany have reported to be _ substantial 
progress in overcoming the well-founded 
public prejudice against entering the life 
insurance business,” declared Mr. Lee. 

“The prospective apprentice agent is 
not only interested in how he is going 
to get by financially in this business, 
but he is also interested to know what 
plans the company he is considering a 
connection with has for the training of 
agents. The prospective apprentice may 
have a vague general knowledge of how 
life insurance is sold. He is entitled to 
and presumably will receive information 
as to the training plans of our com- 
panies, 


Management of Personal Affairs 


“Were it not for the fact that we 
have chosen our branch managers not 
only for their sales ability, but also for 
thetr ability to manage their personal 
affairs successfully, we could not have 
financed our agency development without 
incurring much more severe losses than 
have been incurred. 

“The company I am connected with 
has not pursued the policy of recruiting 
managers from sources outside our own 
organization. We have been in business 
thirty-five years, and each branch man- 
ager and assistant branch manager has 
been recruited from our own sales force 
or from our own office force. 

“I am absolutely convinced that before 
appointing a man as manager we must 
know everything about him. The ac- 
quiring of this knowledge is tedious and 
it takes time. As a general rule, we 
have found it unwise to recruit a man- 
ager until he has been at least five years 
under our personal observation, I men- 
tion this phase of the matter because 
it seems to me that some other com- 
panies have not always given to this 
phase of agency work the attention that 
is necessary, The present ten branch 
managers of our company were in the 
service of Southwestern Life for an 
average period of six years prior to their 
appointment as branch managers.” 
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Life Insurance Has Nothing to Fear 
From Monopoly Inquiry, Says Robbins 


Chicago, Oct. 12——The life insurance 
business has nothing to fear from Gov- 
ernmental Colonel C. B. 
Robbins, manager of the American Life 


investigation, 


Convention, said in his annual report 


at the first session of the general con- 





~ 
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vention, Wednesday. It is a highly com- 
petitive business with 
tendencies, and its investments are made 
in the finest securities which are obtain- 
able in the nation. Its history, he said, 
throughout the depression has been the 
best possible proof of its stability and 
the wisdom of it management. 


no monopolistic 


See Large Cost to Companies 


Discussing SEC monopoly investiga- 
tion under Congressional joint resolution 
he said that the life companies’ cost in 
the inquiry will be an immense sum in 
the aggregate and considerable time and 
trouble will be involved in collecting and 
correlating the immense amount of in- 
formation demanded in the questionnaire 
to companies. Another highlight in his 
report was the comparatively new “use” 
tax, which cropped up in a number of 
states. It is now in effect in thirteen 
states and various interpretations have 


been made as to the extent to which 
it will apply to life insurance. 
Discussing investments, he said there 
had been a slight increase in average 
rate earned in the last year, best author- 
ities now setting the figure at about 
3.8%. Farm mortgages have continued 
their steady decrease, now standing at 


approximately $819,000,000, or 2% less 
than the previous year. Other mort- 
gages, however, increased sharply in 


amount, now standing at $4,395,000,000, 
or an increase of 4.8% over 1937. 

He said the life companies have been 
one of the best customers of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration loans and 
are going more into home loans as op- 
portunities of investment in new city 
commercial buildings lessen with de- 
crease in building construction in metro- 
politan areas. Real estate increased about 
2.5%, and now stand at $2,192,000,000. 

The tremendous increase in Govern- 
ment bond purchases by life companies 
which in 1937 amounted to 29% more 
than in 1936 last year slackened, in 1938 
the increase in these purchases being 
44%. In ten years Government bond 
holdings of life companies have increased 
tenfold. Government bonds held by life 
companies now stand at an_ all-time 
hich of $4.807,000,000. State, county and 
municipal bonds have increased 4.4%, and 
utilities have increased 10.9%. 

Membership Now 146 Cos. 

Policy loans from life companies in- 
creased 2%. Amount of such loans now 
outstanding is $3,251,000,000. A _ great 
many banking institutions are systemat- 
ically taking over policy loans from life 
companies and a number of agencies 
throughout the United States are adver- 
tising that they will obtain loans for 
policyholders at a rate considerably less 
than charged the policyholders by the 
companies. He said that it is probable 
that with the gradual lowering of inter- 
est rates on policy loans the business 
of these brokers will be considerably 
decreased. 

During the year six companies were 
elected to American Life Convention 
membership. They are Massachusetts 
Mutual, Mutual Benefit, Home Friendly. 
Western Reserve, State Farm Life, and 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. Present 
American Life Convention membership 
is 146 companies. 

Discussing Social Security, Colonel 
Robbins said that a disturbing fact is 
that all income through taxes retained 
by the U. S. Government goes into 
the general fund of the Government to 
be expended. 


Low Returns on High Grade Bonds 
To Continue; Result of Gov. Policy 


Continuance of present fiscal policies 
makes it inevitable that investors period- 
ically will be scared to death, and they 
had better become reconciled to this 
situation, Allan M. Pope, president of 
the First Boston Corp. of New York, 
declared in a talk on “The Bond Mar- 
ket,” before the Financial Section of 
the American Life Convention. He pre- 
dicted that generally for a long time to 
come the income returns in various 
classes of high-grade securities, particu- 
larly governments, will not be much 
greater, if any; corporate securities will 
be more scarce; municipal securities 
available will not be much more than 
at present except for revenue bonds, and 
the government’s securities are going to 
be increased in outstanding amounts and 
will be absorbed 

The power to control money rates has 
been tremendously increased by the gov- 
ernment, and the power to control dis- 
turbing factors also has_ increase 
Therefore, it is safe to assume that if 
the government wants easy money it will 
have it. “It is a foregone conclusion 
that such a government policy as ours 


has adopted, must have easy money,” 
Mr. Pope said. He noted that due to 
the government’s spending policy since 
1933, bank deposits have increased enor- 
mously and the aggregate of bank in- 
vestments likewise. Commercial banks 
have about one-third of their resources 
in governments and other bonds, a third 
in commercial loans and discounts and 
a third in cash. Many corporations, 
municipalities and the government for 
some time have been carrying on re- 
funding operations, in most cases result- 
ing in extension of credit at lower cou- 
pon rates. This early was felt by in- 
surance companies. This forced a new 
distribution of such securities, and it 
was decided previous holders of the se- 


curities could not have _ preemptive 
rights. 

This situation, continued Mr. Pope, 
forced another crisis relating to the 


private sale of entire issues. Mr. Pope 


did not attempt to speak pro or con on 
this practice, which is one subject up 
for study by the SEC monopoly investi- 
gation. 

The practice of most investors in gov- 


ernment securities is being changed, 
first by a more scientific approach, and 
second by a desire to augment the 
meager return such securities now bring. 
It is now possible with ever-increasing 
accuracy to foretell the action of one 
government security with respect to the 
action of another. 

Mr. Pope also discussed tax exemption, 
saying that if the government is going 
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to take away tax exempt features the 
investors should be informed. He feels 
there would be far less change in pres. 
ent tax exempt security bonds if a fe. 
troactive law were passed making them 
taxable. Since there then would be no 
tax exempt securities to which to turn 
investors would have to keep their 
money fully invested, and this would be 
in taxable securities. 


Insurance Funds Vital Force in 
Natural Resources, Says Wilson 


Life insurance funds are a vital force 
in promoting the use of natural resources 
of the country, stated Harry R. Wilson, 
vice-president, American United Life, in 
his address as president of the American 
Life Convention in Chicago this week. 
President Wilson discussed at consider- 
able length the importance of raw mate- 
rial and their relationship to the life in- 
surance business mainly through invest- 
ments. He showed that labor cost is 
one of the most important factors in 
every branch of conversion of raw mate- 
rials to use. 

On the importance of life insurance in 
this connection, President Wilson said: 

“The sums which have been entrusted 





How Erie Decision on State 


Law Affects Life Insurance 


Some concern was expressed by B. M. 
Anderson, attorney for the Connecticut 
General Life, speaking Monday before 
the Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago, as to the effect 
upon life insurance of the United States 
Supreme Court decision in the case of 
the Erie Railroad vs. Tompkins, which 
repudiated Swift vs. Tyson. The latter 
decision, which had stood for ninety-six 
years, held that the Federal Supreme 
Court had to follow state statutes but 
could determine whether or not it cared 
to follow state decisions, or common law. 
The Swift vs. Tyson decision aimed to 
promote uniformity in state decisions on 
important questions of commercial law, 
but Justice Brandeis, in the Erie case, 
held that the doctrine “had prevented 
uniformity in the administration of the 
law of the state.” For many years after 
Swift vs. Tyson was decided there was 
a decided tendency on the part of the 
Supreme Court to enlarge the field in 
which federal courts could act inde- 
pendent of state decisions. 

Now that the Supreme Court has de- 
parted from precedent in the Erie de- 
cision, Mr. Anderson said that now the 
law to be applied in any case is the 
law of the state. The Federal court is 
at liberty now to follow the decisions 
of the Supreme Court and other Federal 
courts only if the highest state court 
has not passed on the particular point. 
In general in the past Federal court de 
cisions have been more favorable to life 
insurance than state decisions, Mr. An- 
derson said. Since the Erie decision 
there has been a general feeling that 
the urge on the part of an insurance 
company to remove a case to the United 
States District Court will not be so great 
now that the same case law will be ap- 
plied wherever the suit is tried. 


Railroad Troubles Dee To 


Gov. Transportation Policy 

Chicago, Oct. 11—Talking on railroad 
responsibility, Robert S. Henry, vice- 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, said that the trouble with 
most of the so-called remedies proposed 
for railroad ills is that they overlook 
the essential fact that the roots of rail 
troubles are not within the railroad in- 
dustry itself, but in the vast field of 
public transportation policy. We are 
asked, he said, what the railroads have 
to suggest. There is but one solution to 
the problem. It is equality in our public 
policies of transportation, the fair and 
equal treatment for every sort of trans- 
portation. 


to the care of our life companies haye 
in a great measure contributed to the 
development of our country through 
their use in enterprises that use ray 
materials. The life companies have col- 
lected and accumulated sums by way of 
premium payments from over one-half 
our total population and have so safe- 
guarded the savings thus entrusted to 
their care as to furnish complete secur- 
ity to the policyholders as policy con- 
tracts mature. In addition, these funds 
have helped build our nation to a much 
improved place in which to live, 

“The living standard of our people js 
on a much higher plane than that in 
any other part of the world. This con- 
dition is due in large part to industrial 
and inventive genius. The wealth of 
our physical resources is being used in 
an increasing number of ways that con- 
tribute to a more comfortable way of liy- 
ing. The individuals who buy life insur- 
ance are contributing their share as cap- 
italists to the aggregate which is invested 
in farm and city mortgages, rail, utility, 
industrial, and municipal bonds. Thus it 
appears that the individual has a par- 
ticipation and interest through his in- 
surance estate in the raw materials of 
our land and is doubly concerned in 
the increasing use thereof. As volume 
of insurance increases, assets increase: 
and as assets increase, additional invest- 
ments are necessary. As additional funds 
are invested, more of our raw material 
resources are consumed. 

“Society benefits through the labor 
employed to bring numerous items from 
the raw material state to the finished, 
useful, practical product. The millions 
of policyholders have made it possible 
by premium payments to accumulate a 
sum which is redistributed in channels 
of investment for safe income returns. 
The insurance company fulfills its obli- 
gations to its policyholders when it safe. 
ly invests its funds. 

“Diligence and wisdom relative to in- 
vestment practice must continue unabat- 
ed if we are to remain true to our stew- 
ardship and be successful in our business. 
Recognition not only of the basic values 
of raw goods, but a thorough analysis 
of the appreciation in value of the fin- 
ished industrial product must be studied 
constantly in relationship to labor prob- 
lems and the subsequent supply and de- 
mand for good. 


“In the final analysis not only life 
insurance company portfolios, but the 
portfolios of all security owners rest 


heavily on labor cost in relation to fin- 
ished industrial products. For this rea- 
son we should be extremely interested 
in relatively stable labor costs because of 
the disturbing economic factor which un- 
stable labor and its ultimate influence 
upon supply and demand may exert upon 
the investment field in which, by the 
very nature of our business and exist- 
ence, we are sv vitally concerned. 

“Admittedly, the natural economic law 
of supply and demand exerts such a far- 
reaching influence upon the development 
of new business and subsequently out 
investments as to need no consideration 
in this discussion. 

“Important as labor is, it in turn 's 
fundamentally dependent on raw mate- 
rials. Visualize the various sources 0! 
investment, which exist for life insurance 
funds. The base value of every invest 
ment is found in raw material. The re- 
lationship is unquestioned. Raw mate- 
rials lie at the base of life insurance 
company investments.” 
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Blake Franklin Reviews 
Cases on Cash Surrenders 


Cash surrenders and when effective 
was the subject of a paper presented 
before the Legal Section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at Chicago this 
week by Blake Franklin, assistant coun- 
sel, Pacific Mutual Life. Mr. Franklin’s 
paper reviewed a number of court cases 
involving litigation over cash surrenders. 
He said in introducing his subject: 

“As the title of this paper indicates, 
our consideration will be limited to ‘cash 
surrenders’ as that term is ordinarily 
understood, hence will not include sur- 
renders involved in policy exchanges nor 
reductions in coverage, which technically 
are partial surrenders. However, it may 
be stated that the principles to be dis- 
cussed are equally applicable to each of 
these three kinds of surrenders. 

“While the life insurance policy is 
sometimes described as a contract sui 
generis, it must be recognized that, in 
most respects, questions arising in con- 
nection therewith are to be determined 
in accordance with the rules governing 
contracts in general. For example, to 
render a surrender effective, there must 
be an agreement between competent 
parties based on a proper consideration, 
such agreement must result from an of- 
fer on the part of one party and its ac- 
ceptance by the other party, and any 
conditions precedent prescribed in the 
offer must be fulfilled. No citation of 
authority appears to be necessary to sup- 
port these statements. 

‘It will be found that litigation in- 
volving cash surrenders is usually due 
to the fact that, before delivery or cash- 
ing of the check for the surrender value, 
the insured dies, or decides he does not 
after all wish to surrender the policy, 
or claims that the surrender was con- 
ditional and that the conditions have not 


been fulfilled.” 


Hear National Pres. Johnson 

Chicago, Oct. 12—Holgar J. Johnson, 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters, brought greetings to A.L.C. 
from his organization. He suggested that 
companies and agents’ associations work 
together to raise individual production 
per man for agents’ financial success, 
not just looking to total production of 
all men irrespective of how small indi- 
vidual results may be; that agents se- 
lected be a credit to the business; and 
all should work for an objective of dis- 
seminating sound information regarding 
the life insurance institution and for 
good-will building. 


Darby A. Day Dead 


Darby A. Day, once one of the best 
known insurance managers in Chicago, 
died there on Wednesday at Age 59. He 
had been out of the business for more 
than two years, much of the time in 
poor health, 

For many years he was manager for 
the Union Central Life and previous to 
that for the Mutual Life. He was a 
former president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was foun- 
der of the Chicago Casualty & Surety 
Co. and the Darby Day Investment 
Corp. to handle automobile insurance. 
These companies later went into receiv- 
ership. He is survived by his widow. 








GREETINGS BY J. S. KEMPER 
Chicago, Oct. 12—J. S. Kemper ex- 
tended greetings from U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 





MEMORIAL TO E. A. BABLER 


The Dr. Edmund A. Babler Memorial 
State Park, in the western part of St. 
Louis County along the Missouri River, 
was dedicated October 11. The 1,810- 
acre park was donated to Missouri by 
Jacob L. Babler, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the ola 
International Life, and Henry J. Babler, 
im memory of their brother, who at one 
time was medical director for the Inter- 
national. 


Organized Training Process for 
New Agents Given by W. F. Grantges 


The experiences of the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis in develop- 
ing an organized training program for 
its agencies was interestingly presented 
by W. F. Grantges, agency director of 
the company, in his address “Organized 
Activity in the Training Process” before 
the American Life Convention. The first 
job was to sell the managers on the idea 
of having a definite training plan for 
new agents. Mr. Grantges emphasized, 
however, that the company purposely 
prepared its plan in such a way as to 
leave considerable latitude for develop- 
ment of the manager’s individual ideas 
on many matters of detail. 

As Northwestern National folks have 
been accustomed for many years to do- 
ing their thinking in terms of the pros- 
pect’s needs the company naturally 
turned to this basic reasoning in an or- 
ganized training process for its agency 
managers. Said Mr. Grantges: . 


Adaptation of Plan by Managers 


“Our procedure, therefore, in handling 
the subject with the individual manager 
was (1) to get the manager to commit 
himself to the need of having an organ- 
ized training plan that would fit his 
agency, and (2) if the home office plan 
was not completely acceptable, to co- 
operate with him in preparing a pro- 
cedure that would be practical for his 
agency. As previously stated, our home 
office plan made definite provision for 
certain basic. fundamental principles 
which we believed to be important to 
the success of any plan. So we next 
obtained the manager’s full agreement 
on these fundamental principles.” Mr. 
Grantges listed as follows the points 
usually covered: 


1. The new agent should he trained so that 
he will acquire at the start as many good habits 
and as few bad habits as possible. 

2. The quantity of information given the 
new man at the start should be limited, and 
the chief emphasis placed on teaching him how 
to put effectively into his sales work the things 
he does know. 

3. He should be taught at the very beginning 
to prospect continuously. 

4. The agent’s selling process should focus 
the attention of the prospect on his needs 
before recommending the policy. 

5. He should learn to plan his daily work. 

6. He should immediately form the habit 
of making a record of his operations. 


7. He should be taught to analyze constantly 
his efforts and results. 

Agent Taught to Prospect First 

An interesting feature of the North- 
western’s training plan is that the new 
agent is taught to prospect before he is 
taught to sell. In other words, he first 
learns how to conduct a prospecting in- 
terview for the purpose of obtaining re- 
ferred prospects from his friends. Often- 
times in such visits he indirectly lands 
business, The next step is to decide on 
what method of selling the new man will 
be taught. Some agencies, said Mr. 
Grantges, base the sales effort on both 
a single need and on the chart plan, se- 
lecting for the individual agent the plan 
most suitable to his ability and his mar- 
ket. 

The speaker spoke of the Agent’s 
Progress Chart, which provides the man- 
ager with a step-by-step record of the 
training of each agent, and outlined the 
standard sales equipment used in the 
training procedure. In addition to these 
a continuous program of field research 
and instruction is carried on. 

Results 

As to the results obtained from the 
use of organized training Mr. Grantges 
mentioned the following: 

1. It saves the time of the manager. 
He knows where he is going. There is 
a minimum of wasted time on non-es- 
sentials and no useless duplication of 
effort. 

2. It makes possible the earlier elimi- 
nation of unfit agents. Any well organ- 
ized training plan will compel the man- 
ager to measure the new agent’s prog- 
ress day by day and will quickly con- 
vince him of the man’s fitness or un- 
fitness, 

3. It promotes better selection of 
agents, When the manager has a defi- 
nite plan for training his men, he auto- 
matically becomes a better judge of a 
prospective agent, for he cannot help 
but measure the prospective agent’s 
qualifications against the training pro- 
cedure. 

4. It affords the manager an oppor- 
tunity to improve his training methods. 
5. It simplifies field supervision and 
the holding of agency meetings. If an 
organized training system is used in the 
agency, the salesman’s strong and weak 
points can more quickly be ascertained 
and proper field coaching applied. 

6. It is an excellent recruiting aid. 


Arnold Hobbs Discusses Proceeds 
and Effects of Federal Estate Tax 


Chicago, Oct. 11—Arnold Hobbs, coun- 
sel, Northwestern National, discussed the 
Federal Estate tax and life insurance 
proceeds before the Legal Section. His 
conclusions follow: 

“Two things must be considered in 
determining whether the proceeds of life 
insurance receivable by _ beneficiaries 
other than the estate of the decedent 
are to be taxable. First is the insurance 
within the statutory definition taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life. Sec- 
ond, if so, did the decedent retain until 
his death the legal incidents of owner- 
ship? 

“As to the first qualification the source 
of premium payments is still a factor. 
If the beneficiary paid all or a part of 
the premiums then to that extent the 
policy was not taken out by decedent. 
As to the second qualification, the defi- 
nition of legal incidents of ownership 
in the Chase National Bank case is prob- 
ably as good as any that can be framed. 
The possibility of a reversion to the 


insured is not an incident of ownership. 
If the beneficiary designation is irrevoca- 
ble, and under the terms of the contract 


and state laws which are applicable the 
insured cannot enjoy any of the legal 
incidents of ownership without the con- 
sent of the beneficiary, then he cannot 
be said to possess the legal incidents of 
ownership. 

“The power to change the beneficiary 
with the consent of an irrevocable bene- 
ficiary where it adds nothing to the 
rights of the parties as conferred by 
the applicable local law. is not such a 
reserved power as will bring into oper- 
ation the provisions of Sections 302-C 
and 302-D of the statute. The applicabil- 
ity of the section relating to transfers 
in contemplation of death to life insur- 
ance is as yet undetermined. On prece- 
dent it should not apply.” 


PENN MUTUAL JOINING A.L.C. 
Chicago, October 13—The Penn Mu- 
tual Life is joining the American Life 
Convention. 








Chicago, Oct. 12.—Roy A. Roberts, 
Kansas City newspaper man, told A.L.C. 
today that farmers will never permit 
subsidies to be given up without a fight. 
They have come to stay. 


Financial Section May Give 


Course on Investments 


Chicago, Oct. 11.—Following a report 
for an educational program under the 
auspices of the Finance Section, of the 
American Life Convention made by Alex 
Cunningham, vice-president and _treas- 
urer of the Western Life of Montana, 
who was this year’s chairman of the 
Finance Section, the executive committee 
of the American Life Convention passed 
this resolution. 

“With the approval of the executive 
committee certain investigation has been 
made to obtain the interest of the mem- 
bership of the American Life Conven- 
tion in a suggested educational program 
primarily for the investment officers of 
the companies. This investigation 
brought out many constructive criticisms 
and suggestions and showed a very fav- 
orable interest on the part of member- 
ship. The hope is to hold a school for 
approximately two weeks at and under 
the direction of some recognized educa- 
tional institution. The faculty should be 
well distributed between theorists and 
practical authorities in various fields. 
The curriculum should be primarily of an 
advanced nature on broad general topics, 
having a definite bearing on determina- 
tion of investment policy, but should also 
include some discussion of specific cur- 
rent problems. 

“We are convinced on the basis of the 
study thus far conducted that the estab- 
lishment of an educational program along 
the lines previously discussed here will 
prove of real value to the companies 
who elect to participate.” 

The resolution went on to suggest that 
a committee be empowered to make full 
and complete investigation of the scope, 
cost, curriculum and location of any 
such investment school. 

Chairman of the committee will be 
Alex Cunningham. Other members will 
be Paul Fisher, treasurer Indianapolis 
Life; C. F. Nettleship, vice-president Co- 
lonial Life; and Willard N. Boyden, 
vice-president and treasurer Continental 
Assurance. 


New Gain and Loss Exhibit 


Chicago, Oct. 12—The executive ses- 
sion of the American Life Convention 
tonight unanimously approved a new sug- 
gested form for gain and loss exhibits. 
The report was read by Wendell P. 
Coler, actuary American United Life, as 





spokesman of A.L.C. and Life Presi- 
dents committees on the subject. 

On committees were Messrs. Craig, 
Metropolitan; Hammond, Travelers; 


Thompson, Mutual Benefit; McAndless, 
Lincoln National; Shepherd, Life Presi- 
dents Association; McBride, National 
Life & Accident. 

The old form has required a technical 
actuarial explanation and the new one 
can be understood easily. The execu- 
tive session also approved change in the 
constitution and by-laws making Ralph 
H. Kastner second man in authority with 


AES. 


On Executive Committee 


\. J. McAndless, executive vice-presi 
dent Lincoln National Life, is new mem- 
ber of the A.L.C. executive committee. 


Agency Section Secretary 


William F. Winterble, director of agen- 
cies, Bankers Life of Iowa, is the new 
secretary of the A.L.C. Agency Section. 











MANNING ON AGENCY SYSTEM 


Chicago, Oct. 12—Harry W. Manning, 
chairman Agency Section, told the A.L.C 
that companies must be alert to better 
methods and greater efficiency. The 
agency system must be developed ac- 
cording to the best principles and prac- 
tices that have been evolved. 

Among other Easterners here are 
Frank L. Jones, Equitable Society, and 
Chester O. Fischer, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. Roger B. Hull, managing director 
of National Association. 
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Claris Adams 
Bigness 


One of the questions that has recurred 
in recent years concerning life insur- 
ance is whether it is too large and, 
where asked with sincerity, should not 
be ignored, stated Claris Adams, presi- 
dent Ohio State Life, in an address be- 
fore the American Life Convention in 
Chicago this week. 

Only in the sheerest legalistic sense do 
companies own the assets which they 
hold in trust; neither do they serve in 
significant degree as stewards of the 
rich, continued Mr. Adams. “Life in- 
surance is preeminently the custodian 
of thrift of the common people. In the 
main it represents small savings of the 
many million. It is incomparably an in 
stitution of the average man. The aver 
age policyholder carries life insurance 
totaling approximately $1,700. He has 
accumulated savings on deposit of a 
little more than $400. He pays net pre 
miums of less than $5 per month. The 


typical American home owner pays ap- 
proximately 6% of his income in life 
insurance premiums and carries con 
tracts amounting to a little more than 
twice his annual earnings. This means 
that a man earning $100 a month will 


leave after indebtedness an income to his 
family of $100 per month for slightly over 
two years or $50 a month for a little 
more than four years. Furthermore, in 
a majority of cases life insurance con- 
stitutes the major portion of the policy 
holder’s estate and in innumerable in- 
stances practically the sole reliance of 
his dependents.” 

Continuing, Mr. Adams showed that 
life insurance companies paid out last 
year to beneficiaries and policyholders a 
sum equal to more than 70% of the 
premiums received. During the depres- 
sion years the companies disbursed the 
amazing sum of $20,000,000,000 which is 
more than was expended by the govern- 
ment in all its relief projects and pump 
priming experiments. From these facts 
Mr. Adams concluded that the institu- 
tion of life insurance, though a private 
enterprise, is a public asset; its benefits 
reach the entire population; it makes a 
distinct contribution to stability; that 
its size is definitely a source of national 
strength. 

Essentially Mutual 
There is not, and from the nature of 


things cannot be, a monopoly on life 
insurance, commented Mr. Adams, be- 
cause there are no trade secrets, no 
patented processes, no individual ad- 
vantage held except institutional pres- 
tice. Yet, in few fields in America is 
competition more keen. 


The business is predominantly mutual, 
the companies operating on a coopera- 
tive basis having a preponderance of in- 
surance in force while owners of stock 
companies represented by the convention 
membership drew dividends averaging 
2.53% upon the capital, surplus and con- 
tingency reserves voluntarily left at 
hazard in the business, the total amount 
received representing 83/100 of 1% of 
the combined company income. These 
same companies paid $2 in taxes for 
every dollar disbursed as dividends to 
stockholders and ordinary companies 
having $500,000,000 or more in force paid 
more in taxes to various governmental 
units than to all their officers and em- 
ployes combined 

Mr. Adams went on to cite the great 
individual fortunes made in various lines 
of endeavor, but said there were no 
great fortunes made in life insurance. 

A Creditor Relationship 

Turning to the subject of investments 
Mr. Adams went on to say: 

The relationship of life insurance to 
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American business is strictly that of 
creditor, stated Mr. Adams. Stockhold- 
ings which represent voting power are 


infinitesimal. All stock, 
voting preferred issues, 


including non- 
is relatively in- 


significant. Life insurance does not con- 
trol the management or participate in 
the profits of other corporations. Its 


only concern is the collection of interest 





CLARIS ADAMS 


upon indebtedness and the payment of 
obligations at maturity. Its only in- 
terest is in the sound management and 
assured solvency of the enterprise t 


which it loans. Solely in the unfortunate 


eventuality of default does life insur 
ance share ratably with other creditors 
the rights of dominion. 

An analysis of the company portfolios 


provides no ammunition for the alarmist 
A study of the bond holdings of th 


larger companies with 70% of all a 
insurance assets discloses the follo 
significant facts: Only three Petite es 


in a total of five instances have invested 
as much as 1% of their assets in the s« 
curities of a single railroad corporation 


None has invested as much as 2%, and 


only one as much as 14%. These in 
vestments are confined to three of the 
largest and most important trunk lines 
in America. Only in one case has more 
than one company made an investment 
of this magnitude in the same railroad, 
and in such case, the three companies 


combined own less than 10% of its out 


standing bonded indebtedness. None of 
the leading companies in the United 
States hold as much as 10% of the total 


securities of any principal railroad, and 
in no case do all companies together own 
a majority interest. 

In the utility field but one life insu 
ance company has invested as much as 
1% of its assets in the securities of a 
single corporation, continued Mr. Adams 
It owns 7% of the outstanding bond 
issues, and all companies own less than 
30%. In no case does any of the lead 
ing companies hold as much as 10% of 
the securities of anv of the large utilities 
(those with bonded indebtedness of 
$100,000,000 or more), and in not a single 
instance do all the companies combined 
hold a majority. 

“Some criticism has been levelled at 
life insurance recently because certain 
companies and combinations of com- 
panies have purchased entire bond issues, 
thus permitting the borrowing corpo- 
ration to avoid registration with and the 
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exactions of the S. E. C.,” said Mr. 
Adams. “It is not contended that this 
is not permissible under the Federal stat- 
ute as drawn; otherwise, the statute it- 


self would probably be illegal. I have 
o brief for this procedure, but I can 
perceive no immorality or anything cor 
trary to public policy in the practice 
per se. Presumably the S. E. C. was 
established not to control corporate en- 
terprise in the United States, but to 
protect the uninformed and the unwary 
against imposition and fraud. Surely 


officers of large life insur- 
equally as capable 
facts surrounding a 


the trained 
ance com anies are 
in asce rte uining the 






eiven investment as the experts of a 
political agency. 

“This practice may be a matter of de 
batable wisdom and is probably a pass 


ing phase in the business. It has re 
sulted in the ownership by certain life 
insurance companies of a rather large 
proportion of the obligations of a few 
relatively small and usually localized 
public utilities and other corporations. 
Such investments, however, are certainly 
without economic significance and in no 
wise verge upon the vice of monopoly 
The interest of the companies is solely 
that of creditor, and by no conccivabl 
circumstance is an implication involved 
beyond the obvious one of investment 
opportunity Carried to excess, it is 
that such a policy, if generally 
pursued, might disturb the balance of 


possible 


portfolios. It is a practice, however, 
not born of preference, but one tempo- 
rarily adopted to a limited degree as a 


lawful expedient under most difficult in 
vestment conditi ons. 
No Interlocking Management 

“There is no interlocking management. 
Due to the fact that large enterprises 
national in their scope strive to secure 
the ablest and best known men attain- 
able to serve upon their respective 
boards, there is some small duplication 
of directors. A study of portfolios will 
convince any fair and candid critic, how 
ever, that such duplication has not in 
fluenced investment policy adversely 
The company having the largest dupli 
‘ation of directors and the greatest pro- 
portion of investments in concerns with 
which such directors are associated has 
less than 5% of its aggregate assets so 
involved and owns less than 5% of the 
outstanding bonded indebtedness of any 


of the corporations in question. The 
largest investment of any life insurance 
company in any principal railroad or 
utility where directorships are held in 
common equals less than 74% of the 
bonded obligations of such corporation 


and less than 144% of its own admitted 
assets. Not in a single instance is the 
largest life insurance investor in the se 
curities of a princ’pal railrozd or utility 
a company having a director occupying 
a dual capacity The genuine evil of 
undue influence by those having a col 
lateral interest to serve has been scru- 
pulously avoided in appearance as well 
as in fact. 


“An exhibit of the combined assets 
of all companies operating in the United 
States should be decisive of the ques- 


tion as to whether the 
tive has been the prime consideration in 
investment policy. It should quell the 
suspicion of those skeptics who fear or 
feigen to fear that life insurance is reach- 
ing out to control corporate enterprise 
in America. This exhibit shows more 
money invested in government bonds 
and more invested in: real estate mort- 


investment mo- 


gages than in either railroad, utility or 
other corporate securities. Governmen- 
tal holdings alone fall little short of 


Reweines Question of 


As to Whole Institution 


equalling all corporate obligations com- 


bined. The course of investment policy 
in the last decade is more significant 
still. The proportion of governments to 


total assets has increased by substantial. 
ly over 300%, while the percentage of 
corporate commitments has shown an 
actual diminution during the period. Jp 
1937. new investments in government 
bonds were twice as great as new pur- 
chases of corporate obligations Loan- 
ing more than two-thirds of the increase 
in investable assets to various instry- 
mentalities of government over the Past 
ten vears seems a very circuitous route 
toward monopoly. 

“Prudent management may dictate the 
exact reversal of this course at some 
future period when the pressing need 
of the country may be funds for private 
enterprise in order to promote prosper- 
ity, instead of the necessities of goy- 
ernment to fight depression. For mor 
than twenty-five years the chart of life 
insurance investments has re flected with 
singular accuracy the economic history of 
the nation. It reflects with equal clarity 
a high tradition of important. trustee- 
ship capably and faithfully administered” 


Federal Control 


On the subject of Federal control Mr 
\dams said: 
“Nothing could be more disastrous to 


the institution of life insurance 
subversive of the interest of policy- 
holders than an effectual attempt to 
mobilize the assets of the institution un- 
der political control in order to integrate 
their investment in accordance with the 
fluctuations of administrative policy in 
a general plan of managed economy. Un- 
der private management, resources flow 
naturally along lines of investment op- 
portunity into the strongest and most 
profitable securities available. Under 
authoritarian manipulation, on the other 
hand, they would inevitably be diverted 
to weaker and less stable forms in the 
supposed interest of the public welfare, 


and more 


to the distinct detriment, however, of 
policyholders who have builded with 
their own modest means this institution 


as the stronghold and the sanctuary of 
their economic security. Few things are 
more important to more people in md 
ica th in _ keeping politics out of life 
surance.” 


A. H. JONES AGENCY RECEIVES 
Many Mutual Life Officials Attended Its 


Recent Housewarming; Optimistic 
Over Business Pick-Up 
One of the nicest of recent agency 
housewarmings was the afternoon affair 
in the new agency headquarters of the 


Albert H. Jones Agency, Mutual Life in 
New York. More than 250 agents and 
managers both of the Mutual Life and 
other companies attended. A_ tour of 
inspection was in charge of Manager 
Jones, followed by refreshments. Mr. 
Jones gave his personal supervision to 


the layout of the offices which take most 
of the twelfth floor in the Woolworth 
Building, Many of the company officials 
from the home office were on hand. 

_ Making plans for production increases 
in the last quarter of 1938 the Jones 
\gency is putting emphasis on building 
a full-time agency staff. Results have 
been more encouraging than in the Sum. 
mer months, and a sizeable pick-up by 
the vear-end is expected. 





BRABANT APPOINTED BY MET. 

|. Horace Brabant has been appointed 
manager for the Metropolitan at Sha 
winigan Falls, Quebec, succeeding Mt 
Soulet, 


who died recently. 
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J.B. Leal Discusses 


Management Problems 


Some problems of management were 
sscussed before the Industrial Section 
if the American Life Convention at Chi- 
cago on Monday by J. R. Leal, secretary 
f the Interstate Life & Accident Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Leal reached 
the conclusion that every Industrial in- 
qrance company should be managed by 
one man. He also made the statement: 
4t is evident that successful manage- 
ment must be preceded by training.” In 
his paper he said: : 

“The manager of an insurance com- 
pany must work out every detail of pro- 
cedure if his institution is to take the 
shape of his vision. Each year’s opera- 
fons should be planned before the year 
starts and a definite budget fixed. The 
income can be estimated with fair accu- 
racy and the management must plan how 
this income shall be used. 

‘In an Industrial insurance company 
weekly reports should be made to the 
manager, showing in detail receipts and 
disbursements. It is helpful to have for 
comparison with this week’s work the 
york of the same week of one or two 
prior years and also a statement of the 
year to date and a statement covering 
the same period of one or two prior 
years. These various parallel statements 
afford a wonderful check on trend, The 
statement for the current week or period 
of the year may also be checked against 
the budget and such changes as may be 
necessary can be worked out, with a 
tightening here and a loosening there so 
as to keep operations in line with the 
budget.” 


ACTUARIAL GROUP MEETS 


Middle Atlantic Club Elects Gilbert A. 
Clark President; Members Dis- 
cuss Variety of Papers 
The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club was held 
in Richmond, September 23. Nineteen 
members were present. Officers clected 
are: President, Gilbert A. Clark, Equit- 
able Life, of Washington; vice-president, 
Arthur B. Ambler, Jr., Acacia Mutual; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Helen R. Gib- 

son, Monumental Life. 

In the absence of S. Z. Rothschild, 
vice-president and actuary, Sun Life of 
\merica, discussion of his paper on “The 
New Industrial Agent’s Contract,” was 
led by A. Kenigson, of that company, 
and Charles A, Taylor, Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia. E. M. Thore, assistant 
counsel, Acacia Mutual, led the discus- 
sion of his paper, which dealt with the 
legal problem of life insurance on the 
lives of minors. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a dinner. 


NO MICHIGAN TAX REFUND 

Despite the recent opinion of the at- 
torney general's office to the effect that 
Michigan insurance carriers are not sub- 
ject to the general corporation privilege 
tee under a 1937 amendment to the cor- 
poration code, the state corporation and 
securities commission will make no re- 
funds of taxes paid and plans no change 
m procedure. It is hoped to obtain a 
change in the law re-establishing the 
levy, if it actually is no longer applic- 
able, when the legislature meets in Jan- 
wary. Nearly all of the state-domiciled 
stock companies have paid the privilege 
tee for the current year as it became 
payable August 31. 





WELLS SEES GOOD PROSPECTS 
The Wells agency, New York, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, reports paid 
Production for September $643,000. The 
gain over last year’s production for nine 
months is 33%. Mr. Wells regards pros- 
pects for new business for the remain- 
der of the year brighter than at any time 
in the past ten years. 


HONOR TO WALTER W. HEAD 
The general American Life has desig- 
nated October month in honor of Presi- 
dent Walter W. Head. 


26 Companies in A. L. C. Have 
$3,122,478,860 Industrial in Force 


Frederic M. Nettleship, secretary of 
agencies, Equitable Life of Washington, 
D. C., opened the meeting of the Indus- 
trial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention at Chicago on Monday after- 
noon and as chairman of the Section 
reviewed briefly changes in the constitu- 





FREDERIC M. NETTLESHIP 


Industrial Section Chairman 


tion of the convention made at the meet- 
ing a year ago which have allowed In- 
dustrial companies without Ordinary life 
insurance in force to become eligible 
for membership. He expressed his ap- 
preciation to officers of the convention. 

Two new companies which became 
members of the American Life Conven- 
tion during the past year are the Home 
Friendly Insurance Co. of Baltimore, ad- 
mitted after Industrial companies be- 


WOMEN SETTING THE PACE 

In the Federal Life contest during 
Hamilton Month women agents were still 
leading the parade at the last report 
as the drive neared its close. 


came eligible, and the Life Insurance 
Co, of Virginia. Mr. Nettleship  re- 
ported that a steady growth is antici- 
pated in the Industrial Section. Twenty- 
six Industrial companies now in the 
A. L. C. have $3,122,478,860 Industrial 
and $1,829,059,230 Ordinary insurance in 
force, he reported. 

In his remarks as chairman of the 
Industrial Section before he introduced 
the speakers on the program Mr. Net- 
tleship said: 

“This section is now in a position to 
wield considerable influence. The prob- 
lems facing the institution of life insur- 
ance are many and varied. They must 
be faced with courage and confidence. 
Critics may rant and rail, but we know 
that life insurance has given a good ac- 
count of itself, and we should not hesi- 
tate to let the world know it. 

“The problem is not a sectional one, 
therefore, I shall not dwell upon it, ex- 
cept to say that I believe we should 
throw the weight of our influence into 
whatever activity the convention as a 
whole deems advisable. 

“It is my belief that the Industrial 
companies should cooperate in every 
way with any program to improve our 
public relations. 

“Through our agency forces, we have 
intimate contact with the homes of the 
people, and our influence would be of 
immeasurable value in helping to mold 
and control public opinion. 

“Trite as it may seem, if we continue 
to think more in terms of service to the 
public, our policyholders, than in terms 
of sales production and profits, we might 
not have any public relations problem.” 

Speakers on the Industrial Section 
program were J. R. Leal, vice-president 
and secretary, Interstate Life & Acci- 
dent Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., who dis- 
cussed some problems of management, 
and Jacob S. New, second vice-president 
and counsel, Eureka-Maryland Assur- 
ance Corp., Baltimore, who reviewed 
some legal aspects of Industrial life in- 
surance. 


13TH ANNUAL ARNOLD MONTH 
October marks the thirteenth annual 
Arnold Month campaign honoring O. J. 


Arnold, president of the Northwestern 
National Life. 


Kibitzers Watch Bankers Life Building Progress 

















When the public felt chagrined be- 
cause a high board fence, put up for its 
protection, blocked the view of construc- 
tion work going on at the site for the 
new home office building of the Bankers 
Life Co. in Des Moines, the company 
ordered the erection of a gallery from 
which the public could get a good safe 
view of the steam shovels. One con- 
temporary wrote the company: “Con- 








gratulations on a clever publicity stunt. 
You’ve spent $50 for lumber and got 
$50,000 worth of publicity out of that 
‘kibitzer’s gallery’.”. The idea won edi- 
torial comment in newspapers across the 
country. Don Rose, columnist for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, said: “The 
Bankers Life Co. has set the nation and 
contracting trades an admirable ex- 
ample.” 


Discusses Legal Aspects 


Of Industrial Insurance 
Some legal aspects of Industrial life 


insurance were discussed before the 
American Life Convention Industrial 
Section on Monday at Chicago by Jacob 
S. New, vice-president and counsel, 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. of 
Baltimore. Subjects which he discussed 


were forfeiture provisions in the policy 
including the “sound health” clause, in- 
surance contracts with minors, the grace 
period in the Industrial policy and court 
decisions on the meaning of “four Mon- 
days,” liability of insurers for torts of 
Industrial agents, the facility of payment 
clause, 

Pointing out various differences of 
court decisions reached in handling court 
cases under these various headings and 
the disadvantages which insurers face in 
the litigation of claims, Mr. New made 
this statement in his conclusion: 

“There occur to me two methods of 
reaching a more satisfactory result than 
exists at present in litigating insurance 
claims. Both are being employed every 
day throughout the country and are well 
known to all. I can only urge that addi- 
tional efforts be made in each method 
to remedy the situation. 

“First, we must continue to exhort 
our legislatures to pass statutes that tend 
to work equitable results to insurers. 
This is probably the most direct and 
expedient method, since even a hostile 
court or jury is bound by the mandates 
of our law-making bodies. Much effort 
has been, and is being, made in this 
direction by insurers, but there is still 
a strong necessity for further and more 
concentrated endeavor. 

“The second method of improving the 
laws pertaining to the insurer and its 
claims, I address particularly to insur- 
ance counsel. Be ever alert and apprised 
of any new movements in the field of 
insurance law. Give your client and other 
insurers your best work. Each attorney 
who takes a case to his appellate court 
should remember that much depends on 
the result of the ruling handed down by 
the court. Not only is the decision im- 
portant as to the particular case in ques- 
tion, but that decision, setting a prece- 
dent, will be controlling in every future 
similar case, not merely to his own com- 
pany but to every other company that 
has the question in that state, and will be 
persuasive authority, likely to influence 
the decision in any or all of the other 
states.” 





Sales Congress Program 
Arranged at Pittsburgh 


Roger A. Clark, Pittsburgh general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, and chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh Life Underwrit- 
ers Association Sales Congress held 
there October 13, announced that “Sell- 
ing Under Today’s Conditions” was 
the theme of the congress this year. The 
speakers were James G. Anwyl, Buf- 
falo, general agent Phoenix Mutual; Max 
M. Matusoff, for two years leading pro- 
ducer for the Mutual Benefit; Robert 
B. Coolidge, superintendent of agencies 
Aetna Life; George H. Harris, director 
of public relations Sun Life of Canada. 

30rden & Busse presented their lat- 
est talking movie, “How to Win a Sales 
Argument”; William M. Duff, vice-presi- 
dent American College of Life Under- 
writers, conferred CLU designations on 
successful candidates and a pantomime 
skit, “Court House Dollars,” by Laflin 
C. Jones, which was shown at the North- 
western Mutual Life convention in Mil- 
waukee last Summer, was conducted 
by Albert F. Randolph of the Penn 
Mutual’s Pittsburgh agency. 

DELONG AGENCY WRITINGS 

The Charles E. DeLong agency, New 
York, Mutual Benefit, reports paid Sep- 
tember business $1,179,650, and $884,550 
in September, 1937. Nine months’ busi- 
ness was $10,929,228 compared with $9,- 
698,100, an increase of 13%. This gain 
was made in spite of a slight loss of 
brokerage business this year. 
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REALISM IN INVESTMENT 
No department of life insurance com- 


pany management is confronted with 


greater immediate problems than that of 


investments, Something of the com 


plexity of the investment situation was 


the American Life Con- 


this 


disclosed before 
week in 
investment offi- 


Section of 


tion meeting in Chicago 
the addresses made by 
both in the 


the convention and in its general 


cers Financial 
ses- 
sions, 

A particularly vivid view of what some 
of the investment problems are was giv- 
en by Bertrand J. Perry, president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, who 
drew conclusions from investment ex- 
perience during depression years in dif- 
ferent types of securities. That the prob- 
lems are serious and difficult is indicated, 
as pointed out by Mr. Perry, by the 
fact that life insurance companies in the 
United States alone have more than 
$750,000,000 of what he termed “rest- 
less and anxious idle cash” at the present 
time. Right there is a danger both be- 
cause of lack of income and because of 
the bulk; because of a temp- 
tation to adopt loose and unconventional 
plans when, in Mr. Perry’s opinion, 
there never was a time when more pre- 
exactitude and straight thinking 
than right now. 


a danger 


cision, 
was necessary 
not of the 
investment outlook, but he warns 
taken of the 
We are no 
Most of the 
taken 
even a 
furnish 


Mr. Perry is pessimistic 
future 
advantage must be 
of recent years. 
nation, 


that 
experience 
longer a pioneer 
free land 
Forecasts stable or 
declining population, This will 
problems of investment which have not 
presented themselves as yet to any con- 
siderable extent. In the past, results of 
bad over-expansion have been minimized 
by marking time until population growth 
caught up with the project. Failure to 


long since been 


indicate a 


has 


recognize the changed conditions will 
mean trouble in future depressions. One 
thing certain is change, There is not 


a day goes by but some happening has 
an effect on of the securities in 
company portfolios. Mr, Perry urges that 
investment officers make their 
objectives “more information more real- 
istically 


some 
one of 


applied.” 





RADIO FIRE-FIGHTING VEHICLE 


During the recent war crisis London 


firefighters started experimenting with a 


new fire engine equipped with radio. 
The vehicle, of the covered streamline 
type, is designed to carry a radio op- 
erator and to function in exactly the 
same way as the Scotland Yard radio 
police cars, 


The vehicle is designed primarily for 
supplementary to the ex- 
If the experiment is 
successful others may be _ similarly 
equipped and will patrol constantly, 
awaiting orders to send them hurrying 
to a fire or other accident. 


peace service, 


isting organization. 


In wartime a fleet of these radio- 
equipped vehicles might be effective in 
dealing with damage caused by bombs 
igniting the gas in broken pipes or in 
extinguishing fires caused by incendiary 
bombs. It is thought that if a central 
radio station could be established, as at 
Scotland Yard, the efficiency and speed 
of the service might be considerably 
improved. 





RATING POWERS OF STATE BOARD 

A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma at Oklahoma City 
regarding application of the Oklahoma 
rating law to cut rates has attracted 
considerable attention in Middle West- 
ern and Southwestern insurance and le- 
gal circles. The ruling came in con- 
nection with efforts in Oklahoma to 
compel the American Druggists’ Fire of 
Ohio to charge so-called manual rates. 
The Oklahoma high court held that the 
American Druggists’ could not be 
stopped from carging rates 25% below 
the manual because it had been 
that the company was amply 
and could earn a fair profit at the lower 
rates, 

The company, which writes insurance 
for retail drug stores, had been operat- 
ing in Oklahoma for seventeen 
when the Oklahoma State Insurance 
Board sought to compel all fire insur- 
ance companies operating in that state 
to adopt the manval rates that had been 
fixed by the Oklahoma Inspection Bu- 
reau, The American Druggists’ declined 
to increase its rates to meet the manual 
schedules. 

The State Insurance Board contended 
that it had the legal right to fix uniform 
rates based on the experience of all com- 
panies and to see that no company devi- 
ated from those rates. In opposition 
to that position the company said that 
the Oklahoma statutes merely permitted 
the Board to determine whether a rate 


shown 
solvent 


years 
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New Officers of Insurance Advertising Conference 


Left to right: 


David C. Gibson, Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, vice-president; 
executive committee; Ray Cc. Dreher, Boston 
Robert E. Brown, Jr., Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hart- 


Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y., 
Insurance Co., president; 


E. M. Hunt, Mutual Life of New York, executive committee; 


W. Leslie Lewis, 


ford, secretary-treasurer; Clark J. Fitzpatrick, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore, 
executive committee; Arthur A. Fisk, Prudential of Newark, retiring president and 
new executive committee member; Harold E. Taylor, American of Newark, executive 


committee. 


Joseph R. Boldt, Jr., up until recently 
in the publicity division of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, has 
joined the Bureau of Public Safety at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. 
J., as a research specialist. His prin- 
cipal job at present is to make an inten- 
sive survey so as to determine how the 
academic program of Rutgers may best 
be related to the problem of public 
safety and particularly that which exists 
in New Jersey. Mr. Boldt, a Dartmouth 
graduate, is the son of Joseph R. Boldt, 
head of the group division of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. 

* * * 


John W. Friend, Virginia state agent 
for the Phoenix of Hartford with Peters- 
burg headquarters, was honored recent- 
ly by being elected moderator of the 
Synod of Virginia of the Presbyterian 
Church at its 15lst annual session held 
in Richmond. He is the third lay mod- 
erator of the synod to be chosen in 
the history of the synod. He is a nephew 
of the late Archibald G. McIlwaine, for- 
mer United States manager for the Lon- 
don & Lancashire and president of the 
Orient. He is a brother of Robert Mcll- 
waine Friend, long manager of the Rich- 
mond office of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, now retired, 

+ ok * 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second vice- 
president Metropolitan Life, has bought 
himself a farm in Albemarle County, 
Va., close by Monticello, home of Thomas 
Jefferson. His plan is to spend his vaca- 
tions on the place. Mr. Taylor, original- 
ly from Virginia, is a former actuary of 
the Virginia Department and a former 
vice-president of the Atlantic Life of 
Richmond. 





submitted by any company was either 
excessive or inadequate, and that it could 
order a higher or lower rate filed if 
the facts warranted such action. The 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, after a care- 
ful examination of the statutes, conclud- 
ed that it was the purpose of the rating 
law to permit competition between com- 
panies and the fact that the state board 
was authorized to disapprove a proposed 
rate as excessive or inadequate did not 
mean that the board could fix a uniform 
rate applicable to all companies. 


Janna Nollen has been placed on the 
“Dean’s List” at Smith College, where 
she is a senior specializing in mathe- 
matics. Miss Nollen is the older of the 
two daughters of Bankers Life Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Gerard S. Nollen. 


* * * 


Robert T. Hamilton, special agent in 
northern New Jersey for the Queen, and 
Mrs. Hamilton announce the arrival of a 
baby girl, Barbara Jane. Mr. Hamilton's 





father is Frederick P. Hamilton, former | 


president of the Queen and now retired. 
s* * 


Neal D. Sutherland and Jerry J. 


Murphy of Tulsa, Okla., have organized a | 


new local agency to operate as Suther- 
land & Murphy, which will represent 
stock companies writing fire and casu- 
alty lines. Mr. Sutherland was formerly 
secretary-treasurer for the Southwester 
Insurance Company, specializing in auto- 
mobile insurance, and also headed a com- 
pany to finance insurance premiums. Mr 
Murphy has been with Sutherland in the 
automobile business and was recently 
sales manager for United Motors, of 
which the latter was head. 
* * x 


Jan Garrigue Masaryk, Czechoslovak- 
ian minister in London, spent his early 
years in the United States. His first 
earned money came from a New York 
insurance office where he ran errands 
His father was Thomas Masaryk, found- 
er of Czechoslovakia. 

* * x 





A. B. Jackson, assistant to the presi- 


dent of the St. 


Paul Fire & Marine, 1 | 


directing the annual community chest | 
campaign in St. Paul this year. 
e *« & 


C. F. Liscomb, Duluth, Minn., imme- 
diate past president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, this week 
was elected first vice- president and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Duluth Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 

Henry O. Regner, Northwestern Mu 
tual Life agent at West Bend, Wis., has 
been elected commander Wisconsin de- 
partment, American Legion. He als 
represents the National Liberty and the 
Home Indemnity through his own local 
agency. 


* * x 


E. D. Loring, resident vice-president 
American Automobile at Chicago, > 
become a gentleman farmer. He 
purchased a dairy farm 
County, III. 
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A Popular Washington Personality 
Now in Fire Insurance Post 

Almost everyone in the official life of 
Washington—and that includes Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats—knows and 
admires George E. Allen who assumed 
his new duties as a vice-president of the 
Home Insurance Co., last week. He had 
resigned as Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia in May, but continued and is 
still continuing as District of Columbia 
administrator of the W. P. A. 

In my opinion Commissioner Allen will 
be one of the most popular insurance 
executives who has ever come into fire 
insurance. He has a chain-lightning man- 
ner of winning friends with no difficulty 
in keeping them, has an unusually keen 
sense of humor, is broadminded and is 
not shy on diplomacy. 

Mr. Allen has been a social favorite 
in Washington and most of the photo- 
graphs on his wall at the Home Insur- 
ance Co. of Washington celebrities con- 
tain affectionate personal messages. 

Vice-President Allen of the Home is 
a nephew of the late “Private John” 
Allen, for a quarter of a century a con- 
gressman from Mississippi; one of the 
wittiest men who ever sat in the House 
of Representatives. Newspapers for 
years told anecdotes about him. He was 
called “Private John” Allen because he 
boasted of the claim: “I was the only 
Private in the Confederate Army. All 
the rest of the fellows were colonels 
and generals.” 

Mr. from 
brought up in Boonville where his father 


\llen is Mississippi; was 


was a lawyer. He was graduated from 
Cumberland University of Lebanon, 
lenn., and this year was given the degree 
of LL.D, from that University. 

While in college he was captain of what 
was probably the world’s worst football 
team. Anyway, it was defeated by 
Georgia Tech in a game that broke the 
pares record. That record was a num- 
er of points that had been scored by 
one team and lack of points scored by 
the other. The final score in this grid- 
'ron tragedy was 220 to 0. Mr. Allen 
Says that six other world’s records were 
broken, including total number of downs, 
ee number of field assists, etc, Cum- 
Sg .was never on the opponent’s 
side during the contest. For years this 
game gave Grantland Rice material for 
san column. In his original story of 
bo! game he said that its greatest in- 
Ividual play was when Fullback Allen 
circled for a six-yard loss. 

While Mr. Allen won the wrong kind 


of laurels in football he also ran true 
to that form in scholarship as he was 
second to last in a class of 178. His 
roommate finished at the foot. There 
must be something wrong with the 
method of measuring college honors be- 
cause that roommate became prominent 
enough to run for Governor of his state 
last Fall. 

It didn’t take Allen long, either, to 
start climbing because returning to 
Boonville in order to practice economy 
and study law he made so many friends 
that he was elected City Attorney, a 
position that corresponds to District At- 
torney, and was the youngest official of 
that type in the United States. 

When the World War came along he 
went over to France as lieutenant in 
the 140th machine gun battalion, He saw 
some service around Metz, but managed 
to get the second transport back home 
after the war was over. 

H practiced law in Indianapolis for a 
while and attracted considerable favor- 
able attention among business people 
when he tried a case for the Indiana 
Chamber of Commerce against the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which he 
won. This resulted in his agreeing to 
make some talks for the State Chamber 
of Commerce and that was followed by 
his accepting a position as secretary and 
managing director of the Louisville Pub- 
licity League and in that position brought 
a number of conventions and organiza- 
tions to Louisville. He also handled 
the city’s official publicity. With Neville 
Miller, former Louisville mayor who is 
now radio czar, he formed the first 
Young Men’s Business League of Louis- 
ville. Its object was to line up the 
young men for a Democratic candidate 
for mayor, The mayoralty incumbent 
was a Republican. The candidate of the 
Young Men’s Business League won. 

There was an interlude of about a 
year during which Mr. Allen had an 
association with the West Baden Springs 
Hotel Co. which resulted in a number 
of conventions being brought to West 
3aden and to French Lick. He left 
that to become associated with Halsey 
Stuart & Co., in Chicago, managing prop- 
erties there in which they were inter- 
ested. It was because of that connection 
that he made his entree into Washing- 
ton ten years ago. He went there to 
take over property of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. at the national capital, handling 
local reorganizations for them and doing 
their work. 

After a time Mr. Allen was appointed 
a “mayor” of Washington. In other 
words, a commissioner of the District 
of Columbia. For years the municipal 
affairs of a number of cities have been 
administered by professionals — men 
chosen for their administrative abilities 
and irrespective of political affiliations. 
The District of Columbia has_ three 
commissioners—two from civil life and 
one from the army, Their duties are 


in connection with the district itself; 
have nothing to do with the national 
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George E. Allen, newly elected vice-president of the Home of New York, 
treasures this photograph showing him seated between President and Mrs. Franklin 


D. Roosevelt. 





administration. Washington has 600,000 
population, Commissioner Allen’s direc- 
tion was that of administration of all the 
welfare organizations, the corporation 
counsel’s office, the insurance commis- 
sioner’s, schools, hospitals, coroner’s of- 
fice and the trees, park planning and 
playgrounds. 

In 1933 he took on some additional 
work. Coming to Washington Harry 
Hopkins asked Mr. Allen to become 
emergency relief director for the District 
of Columbia, which post he accepted. 
Afterwards, when the W. P. A. was or- 
ganized he became D. of C. administrator 
of the W. P. A. under Mr. Hopkins, 
national head of the W. P. A. Under 
Mr. Allen in the D. of C. there were 
15,000 W. P. A. employes. More than 
$300,000,000 of public funds have passed 
through his hands. Mr, Allen does not 
receive any salary for his W. P. A. work, 

“You are a dollar a year man?” he was 
asked by the writer. 

“The Government is paying me one 
hundred cents a year less than that,” 
was his reply. 

Mr. Allen continues with the W. P. A., 
but he resigned as Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia in May. At the 
time he received the following letter 
from the President: 

Dear George: With very great reluct- 
ance I accept your resignation as a Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, 
effective September 1, 1938, Although I 
regret exceedingly that you are leaving 
the public service, I realize your desire 
to return to private business and can 
understand also the personal reasons 
which make the decision on your part 
more or less imperative. 

But I cannot allow you to resign from 
a position to which I appointed you 
during the first year of my Administra- 
tion without assuring you of my deep 
appreciation of the work you have done. 
You have been an able, efficient and 
faithful public servant. 

There is another service, which you 
have rendered, of which in an especial 
way I desire to express my personal 
thanks and appreciation. I refer to your 
devoted labors in working for the suc- 
cess of the Birthday Parties, in aid of 
sufferers from infantile paralysis. This 
is a cause very dear to my heart and 
for your unremitting cooperation, I am 
most grateful. I am appreciative, also, 
of your willingness, so generously 
pledged, to continue your efforts in this 
splendid work. 

I wish you the fullest measure of suc- 
cess in the new work which beckons you. 

Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





Mr. Allen was Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 


Herbert C. Taylor Trained in Well 
Known Richmond, Va., Agency 
Herbert C. Taylor, long Virginia state 

agent for the Home of New York with 

Richmond headquarters, soon to be 

transferred to the home office of the 

company as assiStant general adjuster, 
is one of a number of insurance men 
that have gone higher up after being 
trained in the local agency of Thomas 

L. Alfriend & Son in Richmond. Mr. 

Taylor started out as a clerk in the 

agency twenty-five years ago, learning 

the rudiments of the business, later be- 
coming special agent for the Home un- 
der the late Virginia State Agent Frank 

J. McCarthy. 

Others trained in the agency were W. 
E, Chapin, later Southern manager tor 
the Fire Association at Atlanta; Eugene 
H. Sutton, now a member of the Rich- 
mond local agency of Gibson, Moore and 
Sutton; the late Walford W. Hardwicke 
of the Richmond agency of W. W. Hard- 
wicke, Walford & Co.; Frank D.. Epps 
of Epps-Epps & Co. agency, Richmond; 
George McGilvray, later Virginia spe- 
cial for the Hanover; and Robert B. 
Campbell, later special agent for the 
New York Underwriters. 

Otis M. Alfriend, son of Thomas L. 
Alfriend, founder of the Alfriend 
agency, is now operating it. He is a 
grandson of Thomas M., Aliriend, a for- 
mer president of the Virginia Fire & 
Marine. His grandfather started with 
this company in 1833 as a clerk at a 
salary of $400, though married at the 
time, and worked his way up to the 
presidency. When he first went with it 
the company was known as the Vir- 
ginia Marine Insurance Co, 

Mr. Taylor is one of four brothers 
who have gained prominence in the in- 
surance business. Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
is second vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life. James Q. Taylor is as- 
sistant secretary of the Northwestern 
National Life. George G. Taylor is field 
supervisor of educational work for the 
Metropolitan in several Southern states 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va. 


Mr. Taylor plans to enter upon his 
new duties in New York November 15. 
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jince 1853 The Home Insurance Company has been protecting 
“American homes and the homes of American industry through the 
invaluable services of the American agency system. 

On the opposite page is the first of a series of advertisements de- 
~ ' ~ picting famous American Homes or the Homes of Famous Americans. 
; : _ As America’s largest fire insurance company, this organization takes 

a leading part in preserving, by insurance, American homes and 
i ; American institutions. 
aS, 
Copies of these advertisements may be obtained by writing to. . 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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I; IS BELIEVED that John Howard Payne was born at East 
Hampton, Long Island, on June 9, 1791, in the cottage 
shown above. Payne left this home in his boyhood. He 
lived in Europe for a number of years and composed 
“Home, Sweet Home” in Paris. He had first heard the air 
in Italy sung by a peasant girl carrying a great basket of 
fruit and flowers. Engaging her in conversation, he en- 
deavored to learn the name of the air, but she could not 


remember it, so he jotted down the notes which have 


since become immortal. His song was originally sung in 
his operatic play ‘’Clari, the Maid of Milan” in 1823. 





Referring to Payne’s old home, Gabriel Harrison, his bi- 
ographer, writes, “One who has studied the character of 
John Howard Payne cannot fail to discover in his picture 
of the old homestead, (Payne had written a sketch of 
East Hampton in 1837) a deep, unsubsiding love for the 
place as if the spirit of his boyhood had come back to 
awaken memories of a delightful past.” Preserved against 
the ravages of time, weather, and fire, this famous old home 
is still standing and annually attracts many sightseers. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America's 


leading insurance protector of American Homes 


* * * 


THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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Frank W. Brodie Dies; 
Leader in New England 


HEADED CONNECTICUT AGENCY 





Chairman of New England Advisory 
Board Long a Prominent Figure in 
Organization Affairs 





held Tuesday 
First Congregational 
Church of Watertown, Conn., for Frank 
W. Brodie, president of the Root & 
Boyd, Inc., agency of Waterbury and one 
of the leading figures in insurance pro- 
duction circles in New England Mr. 
Brodie, who was 58, died of a heart at- 
tack last Saturday night at a hotel in 
New York City where he was staying 
after attending the World Series baseball 
game that afternoon, At the time of his 
death Mr. Brodie was chairman of the 
New England Advisory Board, the high- 
est post in agents’ organization affairs in 
that section of the country. A frequent 
attendant at conventions of the National 
Association while national councillor of 
the Connecticut Association, Mr. Brodie 
had hundreds of friends among agents 
and company representatives alike. He 
was tall and handsome and presented a 


Funeral services 
afternoon in the 


were 


striking figure at conventions. 
Returning to his hotel room after the 
W orld Series game Saturday, Mr. Brodie 
omplained he did not feel well and re- 


tired Later he called for the hotel physi- 
cian stating he had a pain about his 
heart. He succumbed soon afterward. 


Death was attributed to a heart ailment. 
Early Career With Companies 
Long active in insurance circles, Mr. 
3rodie was widely known in Connecticut 
and New England. Born in Hartford in 
(Continued on Page 51) 


Brooklyn Agents W ithhold 
Signing New Agreement 


The Brooklyn Fire Agent’s Association 
held its monthly meeting Tuesday at the 


Hotel Bossert in Brooklyn. The new 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
agency agreement was discussed and it 
was voted to withhold signing of the 


new agreement for the present pending 
further developments. A telegram was 
also sent to all Brooklyn agents urging 
them to withhold their signatures tem- 
porarily to the new agreement. 


New England Pond Elects 
Atwood Most Loyal Gander 


The New England Pond of the Blue 
Goose held its annual meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building Satur- 
day evening preceded by a dinner. Most 
Loyal Gander Frank E. Walls, retiring 
leader, installed the following officers: 

Most loyal gander, Joseph Atwood, 


Dorchester Mutual Fire; supervisor of 
the flock, C. A. P. Johnson, Travelers 
Fire; custodian of the goslings, William 
A. Sturgis; guardian of the pond, Henry 
T. Hugard, Loyalty Group; keeper of 
the golden goose egg, Frank E. Walls; 
wielder of the goose quill, John F. Dris- 
coll, Albany. David L. Vigue, Massa- 
chusetts Fire & Marine, was appointed 
chairman of the membership and enter- 
tainment committee for the coming year. 





U. S. FIRE FIGHTERS FILM 

The “March of Time” has completed 
a motion picture entitled “U. Fire 
Fighters” which is now being shown in 
theatres throughout the country. It tells 
the fire prevention story in entertaining 
and exciting fashion according to Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, managing director of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, who has seen the picture and 
strongly endorses it. 


Asks Prohibition On 
Overhead Writing 


BENNETT SPEAKS AT TORONTO 





Tells Agents Resident Agency Laws Are 
to Protect Producers; Commission 
Division Minor Factor 





Unless the insurance business can 
reach by law or by agreement a definite 
prohibition against counter-signature of 
policies and agency functions by salaried 
company representatives, the production 
subdivision of insurance may well head 
to the nearest company office and make 
what bargain it can as branch office 
manager or fieldman, — Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents declared 
yesterday when addressing the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Fire and Cas- 
ualty Insurance Agents’ Association at 
Toronto. 

Mr. Bennett believes with respect to 
resident agency laws and overhead writ- 
ing that if an agreement can be reached 
on the question of counter-signature of 
policies by salaried employes other ques- 
tions will take care of themselves 


Sees Agreement Possible 


“Tt seems to me that reasonable men 
could easily reach an agreement,” said 
Mr. Bennett, “as to the proper fee a 
non-resident agent or broker should be 
charged in order to write business in a 
given state or province; that it should 
be possible to arrive at fair division 
of commission between resident and non- 
resident without recourse to law. With 
so much business conducted today on a 
national and international basis, insur- 
ance must follow the trend, and just as 
wholesale and retail distribution of phy- 
sical products must be considered, so 
must wholesale and retail distribution of 
the insurance protection of those prod- 
ucts be recognized. 

“Therefore, we are in the position of 
undertaking to adhere to the principle 
of non-overhead writing, which, in my 
opinion, has not weakened but has 
grown stronger with modern business 
conditions, but we must not undertake 
to stay the march of progress. I would 
direct your attention to the resolution, 
‘Overhead Writing,’ adopted at the re- 
cent convention of the National Asso- 
ciation.” 

If the sole aim and objective of a 
resident agency law were to secure com- 
mission payment to a resident agent 
then the Canadian superintendents would 
be justified in removing resident re- 
strictions in so far as licensing is con- 
cerned, Mr. Bennett said. Also the cas- 
ualty companies in the United States 
would be justified in bringing litigation 
in the courts of this country designea 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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“STOP FRETTING ABOUT YOUR FURS” 


is the common-sense counsel in the headline of Alliance 
national advertising for October. 
worth insuring, the message sensibly continues. 
It’s needless for owners of nice 
furs to let constant worry rob them of pleasure. 
unnecessary, too, because an Alliance Fur Floater policy 
safeguards so completely, at such little cost. 


ment awaits the fur owner who will 


“Ask the Alliance Agent” 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Arch St., 
99 John Street, 
209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco Office: 
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Fire Prevention Week Widely 
Observed Throughout Nation 


Fire Prevention Week has been ob- 
served throughout the nation during this 
week. It is hoped that through the ef- 
forts of those who have participated in 
the movement the national conscience 
has been aroused to the dangers of fire. 

Approximately 55% of all fires of 
known origin could have been prevent- 
remaining 45% are only par- 
tially due to uncontrolled causes. Acts 
of carelessness and failure to correct 
dangerous fire hazards are responsible 
perhaps for about three-fourths of the 
nation’s annual losses, both of life and 
property. Serious efforts are being 
made in many cities to reduce this high 
percentage of preventable fires, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States from 
cities enrolled in the Inter-Chamber 
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Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement December 31, 


*+VOLUNTARY CONTINGENCY RESERVE . ° . 


Securities —— at $45,286.73 in the above are dep 
as required by law. 





C. L. Henry, Secretary 


1937 
° ° : . $1,500,000.00 
1,565,471.71 
256,133.87 





53,281.17 
2,968,397.34 
6,343,284.09 


* Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
icy Reserve to adjust Surplus to Market Valuation Basis. 


d in various States 








Fire Waste Contest. More than 60 
cities are enrolled in this contest. 

As evidence of the good work these 
cities are doing, the contest cities sub- 
mitting reports last year had a per cap- 
ita fire loss of $1.37, whereas the pet 
capita fire loss for the country, not in- 
cluding the contest cities, was $2.48. If 
the experience of the entire country had 
paralleled that of the contest cities, 
there would have been a decrease in the 
1937 national fire loss of more than 
$100,000,000. These and other statistics 
of the contest show that the woe 
city enrolled in it enjoys a higher 
gree of fire department efficiency, pes 
building construction and better house- 
keeping than the average city not er- 
rolled. 

The Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test which is conducted by the insur- 
ance department of the Chamber 
Commerce of the United States and the 
National Fire Waste Council, has pro- 
vided an appropriate avenue for the 
practical expression of fire prevention 
doctrines. The national chamber first 
took an active interest in fire prevention 
in 1923 at the behest of many state 
executives and commercial organizations 
which realized that fire 


importance. Throughout the years that 


the contest has been conducted, the fact | 
has been conclusively demonstrated that | 


fire waste can be prevented through edt- 
cation and an awakening of the it- 
dividual sense of personal responsibility. 





GLOBE & REPUBLIC DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Globe & Republic, 3 
member of the Corroon & Reynolds 
Group, have declared a quarterly div 
dend of 12% cents a share, payable Octo 
ber 31 to stock of record October 20. 
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H. V. Smith’s Birthday Party 


European Rulers Provide Lots of Fun Thanking Him for His 
European Good-Will Peace Tour; Or, Maybe, Phono- 
graph Joshers Were Pulling a Gag on Them 


Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home and its allied companies, had a 
birthday at the time the central Euro- 
pean tension was highest, and when on 
this side of the water it looked to many 
as if a world war were inevitable. A 
number of executives of the Home or- 
ganization greeted Mr. Smith at noon 
and brought with them a special record 
made for the occasion by Columbia. The 
record was not long under way before 
the world war fear gloom was dissipated. 
The record proved so funny and made 
such a hit that news of it has reached 
Home representatives in various parts of 
the country and when they visit the 
Home office they ask if they may not 
hear it played, the audition generally 
taking place in the museum on the 
twelfth floor. 


Celebrities on Disc 


The record, based on the recent trip 
which Mr. Smith made to Europe, was 
described as a testimonial to the Home’s 
president as a contributor to world peace 
because of “his good-will tour through 
troubled Europe.” It recorded “a birth- 
day banquet” at which the President of 
the United States, the cabinet, justices 
of Supreme Court and other American 
celebrities were supposed to be gath- 
ered about the board, while the speak- 
ers were described by an announcer as 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, Anthony Eden, 
Franco and Chiang Kai-Shek. All the 
talks were in foreign languages or in 
foreign dialects. The record opened with 
the playing of the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and before each speaker began his 


remarks there were a few bars of Rus- 
sian or Chinese or Spanish or German 
or British music. 

Hitler was described as speaking from 
his mountain retreat, and after a few 
bars of a German waltz his talk (in 
German) was immediately interpreted as 
follows: 

“The Fuehrer wants peace at any price, 
especially a piece of Czechoslovakia, He 
also wants to insure Germans against 
dangerous foreign influences while they 
live abroad. Hitler pays a fine tribute 
to Herr Smith, saying that since the 
latter’s good-will tour Germany feels it- 
self drawn much closer to adjacent for- 
eigners.” 

Russia and Italy 


Stalin’s contribution to the banquet 
was this: “Comrades throughout the 
world: arise and throw off your tax bur- 
dens. Our people in Russia pay no 
taxes. The State owns nearly every- 
thing; so there is nothing left to tax. If 
the illustrious president of the Home 
will only insure us against another revo- 
lution we would be very happy. We 
wanted to go to war against all imperial 
nations, but when we heard of the Smith 
cood-will tour we even stopped all 
purges. I salute you, Comrade Smithsky.” 

The interpreter made this record of 
Mussolini’s comments: 

“The beeg boss he say, Viva Comma- 
datore Smith. And happy birthday. 
After hees good-will tour Italy wants to 
give Ethiopia back to da colored folksa. 
It is too hot down there for Italians 
anyway, even if there never was a war 


in Africa. Roman legions of today bring 
the world only peace.” 


Geneva and China 


Next came Anthony Eden, speaking as 
follows: “Oh, I say, this is a rare priv- 
ilege to speak to America from Geneva. 
During the last few months not many 
people were speaking to me. Having 
tried to maintain peace, (even if we 
have to go to war to do it,) I fully ap- 
preciate the tremendous contribution 
made by the Honorable H. Vesper 
Smythe. While a guest of honor in 
Rome Mussolini told me that he recalled 
his troops from Spain when he heard of 
the Smythe good-will tour. Rawther! 
Therefore, it is a great pleasure to toast 
such a great peacemaker. Cheerio.” 

There was a lot of static and weird 
Chinese music before the sing-song voice 
of Kai-Shek was heard, but his  in- 
terpreter managed to get this through: 

“The Honorable Generalissimo say 
Chinese people all hear of Honorable Mr. 
Smith. Chinese grateful for his peace 
mission; much gratitude. Chinese need 
much insurance, especially against Japan, 
Russia, floods, droughts, cholera and 
famine. All this business will go to 
company of Honorable Mr. Smith if he 
bring peace to Asia, all samee as he did 
to Europe.” 

Shortest talk was by General Franco 
who managed to chirp as a snatch of 
“Carmen” faded away: “Hello America! 
Happy birthday, Senor Smitho! If war 
danger confronts Spain I know you will 
come in time to prevent it.” 


Banquet Interrupted 


Further talks were interrupted by 
screeching fire alarm and police sirens. 
According to the record, there was a 
ten alarm fire next door, and Judge 
Pecora on the dais called the banquet a 
mistrial. A quartet concluded the ban- 
quet ceremonies by singing “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” 

President Smith immediately sent un- 





Pach Brothers 
HAROLD V. SMITH 


censored cables to the dictators express 
ing his sincere thanks for their good 
wishes and promising to make a personal 
call next Summer. 


Lucas Gets Brokers’ Medal 


Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dor 
land & Co., New York, and former presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Brokers, has been awarded the 
gold medal of the General Brokers As- 
sociation of the Metropolitan District for 
distinguished service to insurance durine 
the last year. Presentation of the medal 
will be made at the annual dinner of 
the .association at the Hotel Astor on 
Wednesday evening, October 26 
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Chamber of Commerce Reports On 
Program of Insurance Activities 


Salient features of a broad program 
of activities now being carried on by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to foster a better public 
understanding of the functions and uses 
of all forms of insurance are outlined in 
a report just made public by the cham- 
ber’s board of directors. 

The report, prepared by the chamber’s 
insurance committee, is being distributed 
among business organizations in all parts 
of the country. The committee holds 
that anything the chamber can do in 
behalf of insurance will naturally be of 
value to the whole national welfare. 

“Swiftly changing world affairs,” the 
report states, “make it apparent that in- 
surance is of value to the large as well 
as small businesses and to persons in all 
walks of life. The events which occur 
in time of crises and depressions strike 
at the rich as well as the poor and 
complete security is difficult, if not im- 
possible to attain, 

“One of the best approaches to the 
highest degree of security possible is by 
the use of insurance which is founded 
on tested principles that have withstood 
the shocks of depressions, conflagrations, 
disasters and epidemics, whether they 
have been statewide, national or even 
worldwide. 


Influence of Membership 


“Because the ultimate success of in- 
surance depends upon active cooperation 
between those actually conducting the 
business and policyholders, the program 
of the chamber’s insurance department 
has been developed to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of insurance by policy- 
holders. The influence which the 1,618 
member organizations of the national 
chamber, with their underlying member- 
ship of 633,190 corporations, firms and in- 
dividuals, might exercise in insurance 
matters can hardly be over-estimated. 

“As insurance is such an integral part 
of business, this membership pays a sub- 
stantial portion of the $5,000,000,000 an- 
nually spent for insurance and it nat- 
urally has an interest in the factors af- 
fecting insurance. The opinion of the 
chamber on insurance questions must 
necessarily be impartial and based upon 
solid economic facts in order to have the 
support and influence of its members in 
every state in the Union.” 

The report points out the chamber’s 
continuing efforts in opposing further 
increases in special state insurance taxes, 
licenses and fees, with emphasis on the 
fact that these hidden taxes are indirect- 
ly paid by policyholders; the work done 
in opposing monopolistic state work- 
men’s insurance funds and the publica- 
tions that are issued periodically to keep 
business men in the chamber’s member- 
ship informed with respect to the ten- 





dencies in workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation; the steps that were taken in 
furthering the negotiation of a treaty 
with Mexico to facilitate the recovery of 
stolen cars transported across the bor- 
der and the efforts that have been made 
by the chamber in support of automo- 
bile safety or financial responsibility 
legislation. 

Nearly 600 chambers of commerce are 
enrolled in the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest and the report contains 
striking evidence of the effective results 
accomplished by this nation-wide fire 
prevention campaign. 

In recognition of the relationship of 
public health to the nation’s economic 
welfare, the report explains that the 
chamber is cooperating closely with the 
American Public Health Association in 
sponsoring rural and city health con- 
servation contests with gratifying results. 

Members of the insurance committee 
which drafted the report, are O. J. Ar- 
nold, chairman, president Northwestern 
National Life; Oliver Beckwith, 
counsel, Aetna Life; S. Bruce Black, 
president Liberty Mutual; Bernard M. 


Culver, president Continental; Lee J. 
Dougherty, vice-president Occidental 
Life; Hovey T. Freeman, president 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire; John C. 
Harding, vice-president Springfield Fire 
& Marine; Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
Metropolitan Life; Charles F. Liscomb, 
Charles F. Liscomb Agency, Duluth; 
Frank W. McAllister, general counsel 
Kansas City Life; Julian S. Myrick, Ives 
& Myrick, New York City; J. H. R. 
Timanus, secretary, the Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses From Loss by Fire; William D. 
Winter, president Atlantic Mutual. 





Michigan Qualification 
Law Cuts Number of Agents 


Now that the agents’ qualification law 
enacted by the 1937 Michigan legislature 
has been in effect for ten months its 
effect in reducing the number of new 
fire and casualty agents licensed by the 
Michigan department is becoming more 
apparent. Seth Burwell, head of the 
licensing division, said that the number 
of agents licensed after passing the re- 
quired examinations was only 355 from 
November 1, 1937, to August 31 of this 
year. The comparable ten months’ 
period the year before saw 383 new fire 
agents alone licensed and an_ even 
larger number of casualty agents. 

The figures accumulated so far have 
not been broken down between the two 
lines, Mr. Burwell said, but he estimates 
that about 45% of the successful license 
applicants are fire agents and the re- 
mainder were licensed for casualty 
carriers. 


Honor St. Paul Executive 
On His 50th Anniversary 


In honor of his completion of fifty 
years of continuous service with the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, J. C. McKown, 
secretary in charge of the Eastern ter- 
ritory and Canada, last week was the 
recipient of a notable tribute from field 
men and home office associates. In ad- 
dition to huge baskets of roses and 
chrysanthemums and a handsome solid 
silver service tray, Mr. McKown received 
congratulatory letters and_ telegrams 
from all parts of the field. To climax 
the celebration his field men and agents 
turned in a fine volume of business on 
which they have been working for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The silver tray contains the facsimile 
signature of nearly ninety field men and 
several of the older home office em- 
ployes; also an engraving of the home 
office building. 

Mr. McKown entered the employ of 
the St. Paul on October 1, 1888, and 
served in various capacities, including ex- 
aminer, assistant secretary and secretary, 
to which he was appointed in 1924. 


Fire Losses On Good And 
Poor Land Are Compared 


Farm fire loss results were discussed 
by R. M, Stanton, secretary of the New 
York State Central Organization of Co- 
operative Fire Insurance, at the national 
convention of mutual insurance compa- 
nies held last week in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Commenting upon a recent survey in the 
Northeastern section of the country, Mr. 
Stanton said the results showed the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Fires causing serious damage oc- 
curred almost twice as frequently on 
poor as on good land. 

2. Loss per $1,000 of insurance aver- 
aged $9 on poor land and less than $4 
on good land. 

3. Fire losses per $1,000 were twice as 
great on farms with large mortgages as 
on those with small ones. 

4. A study of fires in New York State 
covering a period from 1910 to 1922 
shows that the cost per $1,000 on poor 
land was $2.68, while on good land it 
was $1.97. 

A study during the years from 1925 
to 1936 showed fire losses per $1,000 on 
poor land as $9.06 and on good land as 
$3.99. 








“WHOLE INSURANCE” DECISION 


A fire policy for $1,000 provided that 
the company should not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any loss on the 
property “than the amount hereby in- 
sured shall bear to the whole insurance 
whether valid or not.” The house, worth 
$3,000 or $3,500, was totally destroyed by 
fire. There was another policy on it 
for $1,500. In an action on the policy 
for $1,000, the face value of the policy, 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals, Thomas 





OPPORTUNITY for you to write MORE Business is 
what YOU desire. 


OPPORTUNITY for US to help is all we ask. 
Join the HANOVER FAMILY and let us work with you. 








Marquand School Announces 


Speakers on Competition 


The Marquand School of the Brooklyn 
Y. M. C. A. has announced the following 
speakers and subjects for its “Compe- 
tition Forum” which began yesterday 
and will continue to February 23: 

1. Outline of course, “Competition To. 
day,” Ralph W. Morrell, Davis, Dorland 
& Co. 

2. “Health and Accident Contracts” 
Herbert J. Pohs, insurance broker and 
lecturer, Marquand School. 

3. “General Writing Mutuals,” F. § 
Dauwalter, Business Development Office. 

“Factory Mutuals,” M. W. Mays 
Business Development Office. ; 

5. “The Reciprocals,” A R Menard 
Business Development Office. . 

6. “Casualty Mutuals—Importance of 
Loss Reserves.” 

7. “Casualty Mutuals (continued) and 
Lloyd’s, London.” 

8. “The State Fund—Weaknesses, Dif- 
ficulties.” 

9. “Automobile Insurance.” What de- 
termines desirability of carrier. What 
to watch out for. Failure of compulsory 
plan, Financial responsibility laws. 

10. “Using the Survey Plan.” Where 
you start and where you end. 


Philadelphia Ins. Courses 


The Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
announces the following Insurance In- 
stitute of America lecture courses, un- 
der the direction of Paul M. Fell, for 
the term 1938-1939: 

Casualty course, Part I. On Thurs- 
days, at 6 P. M., at the Insurance So- 
ciety, commencing November 10. 

Fire courses, Part I and Part II. On 
Tuesdays, at 6 P. M., at the Insurance 
Society, commencing November 15. 

Inland marine course. Date to be an- 
nounced later, 

Surety course, Part II. On Mondays, 
at 6 P. M., in the Fire Association au- 
ditorium, commencing November 14. 

Registration at the Insurance Society, 
232 South Fourth Street, during October. 


CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses in Canada were reduced to 
$160,100 during the week ended with 
September 21, owing to a decrease in the 
number of fires recorded. The total for 
the previous week was $265,350 and for 
the corresponding week of a year ago 
amounted to $95,500. Two serious con- 
flagrations in Saskatchewan contributed 
over $100,000 to the otherwise low loss 
experienced in other provinces. The fig- 
ure for the year to date is $12,240,175 in 
comparison with a total of $9,849,375 for 
the same period in 1937. 











v. Western Assurance Co., 271 Ky. 613, 
112 S.W. 2d, 1028, held that the insured 
was entitled to recover the ten-twenty- 
fifths of $2,500 or $1,000, since the “whole 
insurance,” under the quoted clause, in- 
cluded the additional insurance for $1,500. 





$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN. 1, 1938 


$9,213,048 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$15,527,853 ASSETS 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $87,049,261 


Montgomery Clark, Pres. 
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When They Turn Up The Heat - 


Your clients and prospects should be covered 
by F. & C. Residence Steam Boiler insurance 
with its valuable inspection service. 


Every residence offers a possible opportunity 
for placing this protection. 
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Fire Hazards of Vessels 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fire in the design of the vessel takes 
two categories. In the first place, we 
have the use of fireproof material. Fire- 
proof materials are obtainable for prac- 
tically every requirement in the con- 
struction of a vessel, and it would be 
quite possible to turn out a beautiful 
well built and well appointed vessel with 
almost nothing on board her that would 
burn, until a hazard is set up by the 
operation of the vessel itself. To move 
such a vessel you must introduce on 
board inflammable fuel. 

“There are some minor furnishings 
and also a few materials in the construc- 
tion of the vessel that are impractical 
to fireproof—such as insulation. There 
is also the cargo, or in the case of men- 
o-war, explosives; and passengers and 
their effects. These require a second 
category, namely, the prevention of the 
spread of fire by isolation, Isolation by 
fireproof bulkheads, fireproof doors and 
similar devices has a double effect. First. 
it prevents the spread, and secondly, if 
properly designed, it can be effectively 
used to shut off oxygen to certain parts 
of the ship to cause the smothering of 
the fire. 


“There is no doubt but that the last 
few years have seen great progress in 
fireproofing ships and in providing the 
ships with means of fighting fire. Pres- 
ent day practices certainly look with 
favor upon the use of non-combustible 
material wherever possible. Ten years 
ago when my company was refitting some 
of our passenger vessels, we gave this 
question serious study. We employed 
all metal furniture except for a few 
chairs. All of our bulkheading was fire- 
proof. Our bar and some of our rooms 
were lined with what to the casual ob- 
server appears to be a beautiful grained 
mahogany. Foreign visitors were partic- 
ularly impressed when I bore down on 
this bulkhead with a burning cigarette 
and then wiped away the ashes, showing 
not the slightest sign of a burn. 


Problem of Personnel 


“In the last analysis a lot depends 
upon the personnel of a ship in case 
of an emergency. Regardless of how a 
ship is constructed, there must be brought 
into her much inflammable material. Fi- 
nally, therefore, fire protection falls back 
upon the personnel. It seems to me 
that altogether too much attention has 
been paid to the material side of this 
question, and altogether too little to 
the personnel side. This is not a very 
popular thing to discuss, and I am fre- 
quently in hot water on account of my 
publicly expressed views on the subject. 

“T do believe that Americans can make 
fine sailors—as good as you can get any- 
where—but I don’t believe that our pres- 
ent merchant marine anywhere near 
measures up to what it ought to be. 
Our men need special training and not 
the hit or miss training that they are 
now receiving. I know of no other 
nation in the world that presumes to 
have a merchant marine that leaves to 
chance the training of its sailors, and 
only exerts sporadic attempts to educate 
its officers. 

“Our government inspections concern 
themselves altogether too much with ma- 
terial and altogether too little with per- 
sonnel. The same is true of our laws. 
Congress busies itself prescribing the 
strength of material that are to go into 
the ship, but so far as the men are con- 
cerned, Congress devotes its attention to 
the number of eggs the sailors shall have 
for breakfast. 

“There is a school of thought which 
maintains that fires and such like calam- 
ities must be kept from the knowledge 
of the passengers as long as _ possible. 
Private attempts to fight fires are fre- 
quently made, not only at sea but, as you 
well know, on land. These private at- 
tempts are often successful but occa- 
sionally lead to a real disaster. Weigh- 
ing all the angles, in my judgment, so 
far as a ship is concerned, the only way 


to handle such a situation is to proceed 
immediately as though a real emergency 
existed and so far as passengers being 
disturbed is concerned, they can be eas. 
ily accustomed to the idea that it is q 
drill. Emergency drills should be geny- 
ine emergency drills held at unexpected 
times and not at some set time by 
routine. 

“While I am bold enough to try tp 
face the personnel problem fairly and 
state the facts as I have observed them, | 
do not want to leave the impression that 
any serious jeopardy exists. What I want 
to arouse is a feeling that when we are 
attempting to close up all possibilities of 
disaster aboard ship, it is futile to neglect 
the personnel element. Statistics prove 
that modern ocean transportation is one 
of the safest means of transportation, 
with a larger number of persons and 
fewer number of casualties than has 
ever been carried by any other means.” 


Government Inspections 


The most important task of the Bureay 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation, 
said Commander Field, is to insure that 
vessels used in transporting passengers 
are safe for that purpose from the view- 
point both of the government and the 
shipowner. 

“While my bureau is primarily con- 
cerned with the saving of life, we are 
nevertheless in our inspection of vessels 
constantly on the alert for dangerous 
potentialities aboard ship, such as unsafe 
ladders, faulty life-rails, open and un- 
protected cargo holds, and various other 
traps which may cause death or injury,” 
Commander Field said. “All casualties 
are investigated and whenever we find 
any incident from which a safety lesson 
may be learned we attempt to print the 
circumstances in our monthly bulletin, 
which has a wide circulation throughout 
our service and the shipping industry. 

“Much progress has been made as far 
as construction is concerned and at the 
present time all ships under construc- 
tion have safety features incorporated 
in them in excess of the 1929 Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, and we 
may say that the ships now under con- 
struction when completed will be from 
every viewpoint the safest and finest in 
the world. 

“As regards existing vessels, it has 
been neither reasonable nor practicable 
to incorporate in them all of the safety 
features which are being built into new 
vessels. Nevertheless we have accom- 
plished more in this respect than foreign 
nations have been able to do. I can not 
speak too highly of the cooperation of 
American shipowners, who have been 
ever willing to go along with this bureau 
in the various steps which we _ have 
pointed out either as necessary or de- 
sirable for the increase of safety in 
existing vessels. Such steps have in- 
cluded the installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems, increase in fire detecting and fire 
fighting apparatus, the installation of 
mechanical means for lowering lifeboats, 
loud speaker systems through which the 
master may speak to the passengers 
throughout the vessel and give orders 
to the boats. 


Water-Tight Bulkheads 


“One tremendous step towards safety 
has been the installation of sufficient 
water-tight bulkheads to make it pos- 
sible for a ship to be holed in one, two 
and in some instances three compart- 
ments, and still remain afloat. This 
compartmentation was undertaken first 
as regards ocean-going vessels, then as 
regards coastwise, and later as to lakes, 
bays and sounds, and at the present time 
we are extending it to that type of vessel 
which gives us more concern than any 
other—I mean the river steamers an 
excursion vessels. This type of ship 1s 
inherently dangerous and I look forward 
to the day when the whole fleet of such 
vessels has been replaced by modern fire- 
proof and sink-proof excursion boats.” 
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>roperty- -Life Risks 
Soon to Be Written 


NEW BOOK EXPLAINS SUBJECT 





Dr. Hans Heymann, Who Organized 
New Company, Author of Work; Has 
Broad Economic Basis 





Property life insurance is about to be- 
come a reality after two years of inten- 
sive work in this country by Dr. Hans 
Heymann, recog rnized expert on this sub- 
ject. The undertaking has been both 
one of educating public opinion on this 
new form of protection against obsoles- 
cence and a promotional job to interest 
the necessary capital. With the incor- 
poration of the Property Life Insurance 
Co. in New York State and _IIlinois, 
and amendments to the insurance law to 
include this type of risk, all preliminary 
work has been laid for actual operations 
by the company which are expected to 
start in the near future. 

To make available an adequate under- 
standing of how property-life insurance 
functions, Dr, Heymann has written a 
book, “Property- -Life Insurance,”in which 
the whole field is explored. As _ ex- 
plained by Dr. Heymann, who is recog- 
nized as a European authority on public 
finance and allied fields, property-life 
insurance is closely tied up with mort 
sage lending and is presented by him as 
the solution of Federal housing, ship- 
building and some industrial problems. 

The book will be published by Harper 
& Brothers. 49 East Thirty-third Street, 
New York City; is a volume of 290 pages, 
and is priced at $3. 

Endorsements From Authorities 


Endorsements of Dr. Heymann’s book 
and its approach to this whole field of 
property-life insurance have been made 
by Thomas Adams, consultant, New York 
Regional Plan, a distinguished authority 
on the subject, and Harold S. Butten- 
heim, editor The American City. The 
book contains a foreword by Professor 
Richard T. Ely, connected with Colum- 
bia University and other institutions of 
learning. 

“Rarely in our economic history has 
a book been published which is so well 
adapted to the financial situation of our 
country,” states Professor Ely, “and which 
at the same time is of such actual sig- 
nificance as this scientific publication 
which clearly propounds the fundamen- 
tals of this original system of property- 
life insurance in combination with the 
long-term credit vehicle for mortgage 
banks in the United States.” 

Continuing, Professor Ely states: “T 
believe that the chief merits of Dr. Hey- 
mann’s book do not lie only in the fact 


that he offers the model for a credit 
apparatus in the form of real estate 
mortgage banks, ship mortgage banks, 


ete. but that he clearly proves that what 
is useful and well experienced the world 
wer cannot arbitrarily be applied to 
\merican conditions. 

“On the basis of property-life insur- 
ance which guarantees the preservation, 
renewal and reproduction of capital, plac 
ing liquid funds at the disposal of the 
msured property owner for extensive 
alterations, modernization and general 
improvement, and insuring the death of 
the property whenever it occurs—nerma- 
nent safeguard and st»bility is established 
lor capital goods, The properties in- 
sured for their entire life span. and 
Provided with all the benefits which life 
insurance has accomplished for human 
being, have been prepared fit for long- 
term credits at low interest. 

“Can property-life insurance and the 
combined credit system suggested by Dr. 
Heymann solve the national housing, 
ship- building and industrial problem? | 
believe it will. There is a nation-wide 
need for such planning and his book 
will make a substantial contribution to 
the solution of the problem in a simple, 
safe and efficient manner.’ 


Medlicott President 
Boston Library Ass’n 


400 STUDENTS TOOK COURSES 





Secretary Hand Reports 15,000 People 
Used Insurance Library During 
The Last Year 





The fifty-first annual meeting of the 
Insurance Library Association of Bos- 
ton was held at 40 Broad Street on Fri- 
day, October 7. Trustees elected for 
three years were William B. Medlicott 
of Cambridge; Robert T. Cairns, special 
agent of the Providence Washington; 
Harry R. Worthley, special agent of the 
Queen, and James F. Crafts, manager 
of the Eastern Department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund. Trustee elected for one 
year to complete the unexpired term of 
Lincoln R. Welch of Fitchburg was Rob- 
ert A, Sullivan of Hinkley and Woods, 
3oston. D. N. Handy was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. At an organization 
meeting of the board of trustees held 
immediately after the annual meeting, 
Mr. Medlicott was re-elected chairman 
of the board and president of the corpo- 
ration. 


total membership of the association of 
285 as compared with 287 last year. The 
association lost by death J. P. Lennox, 
active member since 1936; C. Vining, ac- 
tive member since 1930; Lincoln ; 
Welch, active member since 1924 and a 
member of the board of trustees; George 
O. Russell, associate resident ‘member 
since 1936 and prior to that time an ac- 
tive member from 1926, and F. 
Church of Lowell, associate non-resident 
member since 1909. 

Approximately 15,000 people were in 
and out of the library rooms according 
to records kept for the year. Nearly 
6,000 specific requests for information 
were received during the year. Mail 
and telephone requests showed a sub- 
stantial increase from previous years. 


Evening classes covering fire, inland 
marine, casualty and suretyship insur- 


ance were given during the year, repre- 
senting 146 hours of instruction and ex- 
amination work; fifty-two hours devoted 
to fire, forty hours to casualty, twenty 
hours to suretyship, ten hours to in- 
land marine and twenty-four to exami- 
nations. Four hundred students were 
enrolled, of whom 179 were in the fire 
and inland marine combined, 199 in the 
casualty and twenty-two in the surety- 
ship courses. those enrolled, sixty 





The report of the secretary showed a were women. 
SERVICE COUNT 
It pays to represent 


companies who provide 


complete agency service. 
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Over 5,000 Hurricane Loss 


Reports Received in N. Y. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ clearing house on loss reports 
arising out of the hurricane of Septem- 
ber 21 has received more than 5,000 no- 
tices of loss and more are constantly 
arriving at the temporary offices located 
on the ground floor at 85 John Street, 
New York City. These reports state 
merely that a loss has occurred, give 
the amount of insurance carried and 
other data, but nothing as to the prob 
able amount of the loss. This last in- 
formation will be gained only after ad 
justments have actually been completed 

E. E. Heins, general manager of the 
Eastern department of the Fire Compa- 
nies’ Adjustment Bureau, returned to 
New York Tuesday from a tour of the 
devastated centers in New England. He 
visited New Haven, Hartford, New Lon- 
don, Boston, Providence, Worcester and 
other centers for a general survey ana 
to ascertain whether sufficient adjusters 
had been assigned to these districts to 
handle loss claims without delay. The 
\ssociated Factory Mutual Fire Compa- 
nies believe their losses may exceed $3,- 
000,000. The stock companies cannot as 
yet give any general loss estimates which 
might be considered at all accurate. 
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The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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looking over the register at 
N. Y., I found 


Recently 
a hotel in Gloversville, 
that a guest had registered “——— : 
Shicago, IIl.,” the “S” being in “print let 
ters.” This that there are still 
men running about who don’t know how 
to spell the name of their own towns 
In this the old days it 
served to while away time, sometimes, to 
old-fashioned register 


shows 


connection, in 


glance over an 
(now generally abandoned for the sys 
tem of individual registration cards) and 
see who was in to note the 
different styles of penmanship and spec 
ulate from their chirography just what 
kind of they 

Hotel clerks had their suspicions and 
superstitions about their registers, just 
as other businesses have theirs. For 
instance, it foreboded bad luck and loss 
of business if you closed an open regis- 
ter, and other idiosyncracies. Aside from 
this angle, some clerks attained a re- 
markable aptitude for reading names up 


town, also 


men were. 


side down, without having to turn the 
register around, and it was some job 
to read the signatures even when up- 
side. I have known clerks who, to du- 
plicate (and save time) the names on 
two separate sheets, could write the 
name with both their right and left 
hands, much to the admiration of men 


who could write with one hand only at 
one time. I knew some traveling men 
who carried with them a rubber stamp 
to imprint their names on registers. 


* * * 


Indian Summer 


I sec in the newspapers that the why 
and how of the term Indian Summer is 


being brought to the fore again. My 
information based on what I heard 
from older men, descendants of New 


England pioneers, that the reason it was 


named “Indian” is because the Indians 
never attacked in Winter but if there 
was mild weather late in the Fall, say 
about November, after early snowfalls, 
they chose that time. This would at 
least explain the “Indian” part In 
Germany they call the same period “Old 


women’s Summer” (“Altweibersommer’), 


why I don’t know Like many often 
used terms, their origin is clouded by 
their antiquity. When I was about ten 


vears old my grandfather, whenever he 
said “hurrah,” pronounced “hurray,” add- 
ed “Hurray for Henry Clay,” because 
when he was a young man in the 1830's 
the great statesman of his time, Henry 
Clay, was a presidential candidate and 
the slogan of campaigners was “Hurray 
for Henry Clay.” We kids imitated him, 
and our companions wondered why we 
mentioned Clay, as he had long been 
forgotten. Webster and Clay were great 
statesmen, but, like many great states- 
men, never “made” the White House, 
because they had made too many polit- 
ical enemies 
* * * 


Why “Nickel Plate” Railroad 


Recently in the Sun a correspondent 
asked why the New York, Chicago & 
Saint Louis Railroad, commonly known 
as the “Nickel Plate” line, was so named, 
It was because, as I remember, the lo- 
comotives had _ so-called nickel plate 
trimmings, the number plate of the en- 
gine, for instance, in front of the boiler. 
They still had them in 1894 when I went 


| ALES of the ROAD 


f‘ By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
. New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








up-state and traveled on that line from 
Buffalo to Erie lake shore points in 
New York. 

*” * ok 


Carlsbad Founded by a German 

In recent newspaper discussions about 
the Czechoslovakia incident the state- 
ment was made that the Sudeten Ger- 
mans were not really Germans. They 
forget that Carlsbad in Bohemia was 
founded way back in 800 A.D. by the 
first emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of German nation, Charlemagne, or 
Charles the Great, Karl Der Grosse in 
German. He certainly thought it was 
German, for his empire embraced mod- 
ern Germany and Austria and Bohemia, 
also part of Italy and France. It has 
been Carlsbad (literally the bath of Carl) 
ever since in an originally German sec- 
tion. Too many writers mix up histori- 
cal facts with their desire to write 
“facts” that suit their purposes for the 
inoment. 


N. B. & M. BOWLING CONTEST 

The inter-office bowling tournament of 
the North British & Mercantife Group, 
comprising ten teams made up of the 
employes in the various departments, 
started its fifth season last week at the 
Bowlmor Alleys, University Place, 
New York. The customary twenty-seven 
weeks’ playoff will end with the usual 
get-together dinner and entertainment. 


ACCOUNTANTS HEAR M. J. PIERCE 


Standard Accident Office Manager Guest 
Speaker; J. G. Niederlitz and J. 
Raywid Also on Program 

M. J. Pierce, office manager of the 
Standard Accident’s New York branch, 
spoke October 6 at the monthly lunch- 
eon meeting of the Insurance Account- 
ants Association, held at Block Hall, 
New York, on the “High Points of Cas- 
ualty Insurance Accounting, with Special 
Comparisons with Fire Insurance Ac- 
counting.” Mr. Pierce, a member of the 
Casualty Accountants Association, is a 
teacher at the University of 





former 
Illinois. 


The accountants also were given a 


slant on_ the pooling of business by 
Joseph G. Niederlitz, secretary, Great 


American, who explained that group’s 
pooling operations. Messrs. Roche and 
Adams of Corroon & Reynolds also 
joined in this discussion. Another speak- 
er was J. Raywid, the statistical expert, 
who gave a timely address on “Distribu- 
tion by States of Premiums and Country- 
Wide Coverages, and Classification of 
the Latter.” 





Loss Committee Cuts 


Adjuster’s Overhead 


The New York Board’s loss commit 
tee has voted to reduce the overhead 
of 50% of the adjuster’s fee of 25% on 
all losses where only one company is 
involved. This change was made effec- 
tive October 1. FE. C, Niver, secretary of 
the committee. says: “Progress already 
made in reducing operating expenses of 
the loss committee will be continued as 
far as is possible without impairing effi- 
ciency of the service. As the compa- 
nies voluntarily submit a larger portion 
of their losses to the jurisdiction of the 
committee, such increased volume and 
the reduction in operating expenses will 
be utilized to grant further decreases in 
the overhead charge now being made 
upon the companies.” 


Br Gua” 


UNSELFISH SELFISHNESS 


The Agent who sincerely considers his 
Client's interest first is the one most 
likely to receive lasting benefits for 


himself. 


Hence, the importance of choosing a 


Company. 


For a Client's interest is 


best served by protection that is un- 
questionably dependable. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEALD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Central Fire Agency, Inc. 
92 William St., N. Y. C. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 


Fire—425 Montgomery Street 
Marine—222 Sansome Street 
























TO LEADERS 


Leaders look ahead — plot their course — 
study their campaigns — plan their vic. 
| tories. 





To agents who are leaders we offer 
“Planned Progress,”’ a booklet describing 
an aggressive selling plan to win and hold 
business. A plan complete in structure, 
yet simple enough to be early workable, 
A pian original in its solution of sales 
problems, yet sane in i:s method of opera- 
tion. And most important of all —a plan 
highly profitable to the agent who uses it, 


right plan, can make positive the success 
of this year’s effort. We urge you to write 
for the booklet ‘Planned Progress”’ today, 


| 
Your spirit of leadership, together with the 
| 
| 


} BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 Kilby Street, Boston, tiassachusetts 


PROTEST NEWARK TAXES 





Insurance Companies Join in Fighting 
for Reductions in Personal Prop. 
erty Assessment 
Sixteen Newark insurance and title 
and mortgage companies asked personal 
property tax assessment reductions total- 
ing $14,294,753 in hearings before the 
County Tax Board in the Hall of Rec- 
ords recently. These reductions would 
amount to more than 68% of their total 

assessment of $20,957,055. 

Grounds for the reductions were in gen- 
eral either that the companies do not 
own personal property in Newark or that 
the city is taxing them on bonds for 
which the security is real estate already 
taxed in the state, 

In seeking canccllation of the Newark 
Fire $2,917,560 personal property assess- 
ment, G. Dixon Speakman, counsel, com- 
plained the tax would be confiscatory. 
The tax would be greater, he said, than 
the income from the securities taxed and 
the tax exceeds the amount received 
from business written in New Jersey. 

The Firemen’s sought reduction in its 
personal assessment from $4,977,726 to 
$2,730,708. Other reductions asked were 
American, from $3,513,367 to $2,056,809; 
Bankers’ Indemnity, from $1,137,622 to 
$674,718; Eagle Fire, from $681,251 to 
$456,900; Sussex Fire, from $418,200 to 
$371,817; Commercial Casualty, from $1, 
209,000 to $332,550. 


Armour Institute Fire 


Course Gets Family Support 


An interesting commentary upon the 
profession of fire protection engineering 
is afforded by the number of brothers 
who have studied for the degree since 
the inauguration, in 1903, of the course 
at Armour Institute of Technology in 
Chicago. It is due to Armour’s posi- 
tion among technical colleges in main- 
taining, with the cooperation of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and the Western 
\ctuarial Bureau, the only course lead- 
ing to a BS. in F.P.E. that such a list 
may be compiled. 

It is a testimonial to the inherent ap- 
peal of the profession of fire protec- 
tion engineering when brother succeeds 
brother, for the prospective student’s 
knowledge of the field is much broader 
than that of the man who gains his 
knowledge from the somewhat roseate 
outline of a high school vocational ad- 
viser, The fact is emphasized through 
the wide range of class memberships; 
the disparities ranging from ten years to 
simultaneous attendance. Thirty-four 
cases of brothers in the same family 
taking the course are cited. The large 
majority of the graduates are in fire 
insurance. 
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FIRE BUG—harsh name for a 
cigarette forgetter. LOYALTY GROUP 
agents will insure against property 
loss—but a human life is a high 
price to pay for a habit. It’s up 


to you to prevent careless fires. 








Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters * Keystone Underwriters 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 





HOME OFFICE 
10 PARK PLAC 
NEWARK, NEW JE 


Canadian Dept. 
461 Bay St. 
Toronto, Canada 


Western Department 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 


Southwestern Dept. 
E 912 Commerce St. 
RSEY Dallas, Texas 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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MARYLAND AGENTS MEET 


Business Secsions a Auanal Convention 
Today and Tomorrow at 
Cumberland 
speakers is on 


\n excellent array of 


hand and there are numerous special 


events at the annual meeting of the 
Maryland \ssociation of Insurance 
Agents at Cumberland, Md., October 13 
to 15. The convention sessions, banquet 
and dance and other features are taking 
place at the Fort Cumberland Hotel. 
There will be a breakfast meeting this 
groups are 
agents 


morning and the regional 
asked to arrange to 
in their respective territories attend as 
units. Avery W. Hall, president, will 
preside at the business session. He will 
make a report on his visit to the National 
Association convention and will be fol- 
lowed by welcoming addresses by J. 
Glenn Beall and Michael D. Reinhart. 
The nominating committee then will file 
its report. An address on “The Claim 
Man as a Producer” will be given by C 
H. McComas, vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit, and the session will end 
with one on “Rate Making in the Middle 
Department” by Carlyle Hill. 

William T. Reed, Jr., of the National 
Association will speak on “What the 
Washington Service Office Means to the 


have the 


Local Agent” at the afternoon meeting. 
\ business session will follow. 
William C. Walsh, former insurance 


M: iryland, will be the 
tonight’s banquet. Mr. 
Walsh is one of the leading citizens of 
the state and recently won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the office of attor- 
ney general. Thomas W. Koon, mayor 
of Cumberland, will welcome the dele- 
gates, The address of the evening, on 
“Five Nations,” will be delivered by 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Baltimore. 

There will be two speakers at the final 


commissioner of 
toastmaster at 


meeting tomorrow morning. The first 
will be Hazelton A. Joyce, Jr., deputy 
insurance commissioner of Maryland. The 


other will be given by William J. Horner, 
marine manager for the Aetna. His sub- 
ject will be “What Inland Marine Insur- 
ance Means to the Local Agent.” This 
address will be followed by the election 
of officers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 


shire Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held next Tuesday, October 18, 
at the Carpenter Hotel in Manchester. 


Speakers at the afternoon business meet- 
ing will include Fred J. Marshall, Easr 
Aurora, N. Y., rural agents’ chairman 
for Eastern Underwriters Association 
territory, and LeRoy T. Brown, secre- 
tary of the America Fore Group. Ban- 
quet speakers are to be Governor Mur- 
phy, Insurance Commissioner Arthur J. 
Rouillard and Harold P. Janisch, execu- 
tive adviser of the Service Men’s Pro- 
tective Association, 





BROKER’S LICENSE REVOKED 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the insurance broker’s 
license of James T. M. Bleakley, 2060 
Grand Concourse, New York City. 
Bleakley had been charged with incom- 
petency and wuntrustworthiness within 
the contemplation of the insurance law 
to transact the insurance business. 


SOLVES COLLECTIONS PROBLEM 
J. A. Moore, Long Island Agent, Sends 
Threat to Cancel and That Brings 
in Nearly All Premiums 
Joseph A. Moore of Islip, Long Island, 
N. Y., local agent and representative of 
the Glens Falls companies, is One agent 
who does little worrying about collection 
problems, according to the Poster of the 
Glens Falls Group. He does not find it 
necessary to advance premiums to his 
companies. Some of his sayings—and he 
lives up to them—are “No pay, no pol- 
icy. “You cannot pay this month’s 
balance with next month’s commissions.’ 
“To lose $50 in uncollected premiums 
means that you will have to get $250 in 

new premiums to break even.” 

Mr. Moore either delivers his policies 
in person or sends them out in the mail 
with a simple bill enclosed. When a 
premium is about to become overdue he 
warns his client that the companies are 
demanding their money and that he must 
collect or cancel. His office finds it 
necessary to send out very few cancella- 
tion notices in a year but they prove to 
be an excellent collection medium as nine 
out of ten policyholders pay their pre- 
mium upon receipt of the notice. 

This agent feels that he is better off 
without the clients who cannot or will 
not pay on time. His competitors are 
welcome to them for instead of acquiring 
an asset they are saddled with a liability. 

Without question the most common 
cause of financial difficulties in an insur- 
ance agency is slow pay clientele. Mr. 
Moore has proven conclusively over a 
period of years that this difficulty may 
be easily and simply removed by the 
adoption of his collection policy, 





G. BURGESS FISHER, III, TO WED 

Miss Susanne Lee Cooper, daughter 
of Mr. — Mrs. Samuel Ira Cooper of 
Passaic, N. J., and re 3urs Ke ss Fisher, III, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. G. Burgess Fisher 
of Hartford, Conn., will be married on 
October 21 at the First Congregational 
Church in Passaic. A reception will fol- 
low at the Upper Montclair Country 
Club. Mr. Fisher is a graduate of Fes- 
senden School, Newbury, Mass., and 
Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Conn. He 
is secretary of George B. Fisher Coa. 
one of the leading insurance agencies of 
Hartford. His father operates the agency 
and is also general agent for the Crum 
& Forster Group and a director of the 
United States Fire. The apentether 


of G. Burgess Fisher, III, Major George 
B. Fisher, established the Hartford 
agency. Miss Cooper is a graduate of 


Smith College. 





BRIDGE LEAGUE STARTS 


Members to Be Ginn National Rating 
Point Certificates in Addition to 
Usual Prizes 
New York Insurance Bridge League 
opened its season October 6 in the cafe- 
teria of the National Surety at 4 Aibany 
Street, New York. 
held every other Thursday. 
for the coming years are W. A. 
president; J. W. Kennedy, 
C. G. Roth, second vice-presi- 
A. Kearney, secretary; C. L. 
Beardsley, treasurer. 
As there were two 
board of governors, L. M. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
Payne, Home Insurance Co., 
elected members. The league ) 
only continue to award the prizes it 
has in the past, but winners are now 
given national rating point certificates. 


Tournaments will be 
The officers 
Rattei- 
man, vice- 
president ; 
dent; R. 


vacancies on the 
Burch of 
and H. A. 
have been 
will not 


Those finishing first, second and third 
last week in the respective sections of 
play were: 

Section 1. First, A. Brindley and M. 
Lawless of the Hartford; second, B. W. 
Fisk and C. G. Roth, National Surety; 
third, James T. Browne and Henry AI- 
cabes, New York Underwriters. 

Section 2. First, Charles Graham and 
Malcolm Pitkin, State Fund; tied for 


second and third, O. C. Lincoln and F. 
T. Bernhard, Home Life, and H, Meyer- 
son and G. H. Hipp, State Fund. 





CHARTERED AT ALBANY, N. Y. 
M. L. Heide & Co., Inc., New York 
City, has been chartered at Albany with 
capital of fifty shares non-par value 
stock to conduct an insurance agency 
and brokerage business. Louis P. Eis- 
ner, 245 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York City; Daniel Jacobs, 1895 Andrews 


Avenue; Lilian S. Davis, 1657 Walton 
Avenue, Bronx, are directors and sub- 
scribers. Brodek & Eisner, 72 Wall 


Street, New York City, are attorneys for 
the corporation. 

Medical Funding Plan Agency of New 
York, Inc., New York City, general in- 
surance business, has been chartered at 
Albany with a capital of 200 shares non- 
par value stock, George Brussel, Jr., 
325 West Ejighty-sixth Street; Walter 
M. Hort, 115 Central Park West, New 
York City; Sarah R. Morse, 1301 Ave- 
nue K, Brooklyn, are directors and sub- 
scribers. Rosston & Hort, 141 Broad- 
way, New York City, are attorneys for 
the corporation. 





E. W. ROBERTS A GRANDFATHER 


Youthful appearing E. Weston Rob- 
erts, president and managing director of 
the Insurance Advocate, has become a 
grandfather. A son, Merritt Lum Budd, 
III, was born on September 29 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Merritt L. Budd, Jr., of Wy- 
oming, N. J. Mrs. Budd is the former 
Jean Weston Roberts. 





MAINE AGENTS MEET OCT. 19 

The Maine Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting next 
Wednesday, October 19, at the Elmwood 
Hotel in Waterville. Governor Lewis O. 

3arrows and Insurance Commissioner C. 
W aldo Lovejoy are on the program to 
speak at the evening banquet. 
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Essex County, N. J., Board 
Re-Elects Brooks President 


Officers of the Essex C ounty Board of 
Underwriters were reelected at the an- 
nual meeting held last week in East Or. 
ange, N. J. Herbert L. Brooks is preg. 
dent and the other officers are as fol- 
lows: Robert Hulbert, Orange, vice. 
president and chairman of the execy. 
tive committee; George Jamison of Jam. 


ison & Mitchell, Inc., Bloomfield,’ sec. 
retary, and C. W. 3ullinger, Newark, 
treasurer. Mr. Brooks is an officer oj 
the Joseph M. Byrne Co. in Newark 


There were two changes i in the a 
committee. William Tobin of Caldwell 
succeeds Warren G. Reiner and Gustaye 


Jay, Jr., of Newark succeeds Joel Sund- 
strom, 
There was considerable discussion of 


qualification of agents and the consensus 
was that a qualification measure should 
again be presented to the New Jersey 


legislature. The agents’ state associa- 
tion tried unsuccessfully for several 
years to pass a qualification law and 


dropped the project a few years ago, 


[Insurance Men on Gi O.P. 
Committee in Glen Ridge 


Raymond P. Dorland, vice-president 
f Davis, Dorland & Co., New York in- 
surance brokers, is chairman of the Glen 
Ridge, N. J., ‘committee of the New 
Jersey Republican Finance Committee, 
Insurance men serving with Mr. Dor- 
land on this committee include Harry 
M. Clutia, president Northern of New 
York; Thomas B. Donaldson, vice-presi- 
dent Eagle Fire of Newark; ‘Clifford W. 


Brown, treasurer Prudential; John H. 


Sherman of Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, 
Inc., New York insurance brokers, and 
John S. Thompson, vice-president, Mu- 


tual Benefit Life, 





BOSTON FORUM IS FORMED 
A group of young Boston fire insur- 
ance men have formed the Insurance 
Forum, which will have weekly meet- 
each devoted to some _ particular 
phase of fire insurance. Rudolph Ko- 
menda of the Anglo American Under- 
writers office of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe is president of the forum 
with Richard Broydrick of Wood, Keyes 
& Co., secretary-treasurer. Norman Pep- 
per of the Hollis, Perrin & Kirkpatrick 
office is chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee and Charles Ozir of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters heads the 


ings, 


executive committee. The weekly meet- 
ings will be held on Thursdays from 
5:30 to 7 p.m. at the Anglo American 


office, 55 Batterymarch Street. 





NEW CHEMICAL FIRE HAZARDS 


New chemicals introduced in industry 
without the knowledge of fire depart- 
ments and many times without the 
knowledge of plant operators have in- 
creased fire and explosion hazards, T. 
Alfred Fleming, director of conservation, 


National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
told the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club at its weekly luncheon. As 4 


remedy he advocated investigations by 
battalion chiefs of all new processes in- 
stalled in their communities and gave 
assurance that the board stands ready 
to give expert opinion on chemical fe- 
actions of any new features placed in 
operation. He urged cooperation be- 
tween industry and fire departments. 





FARM FIRE MEETING NOV. 29 

The committee on farm fire protection 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will meet in Chicago on November 
29. The chairman is Dr. David J. Price, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 





ANTHRACITE CLUB TO MEET 

The October meeting of the Anthrs. 
cite Field Club will be held at the Hotel 
Casey, Scranton, Pa., on Tuesday eve 
ning, ‘October 18, at 6:30 o'clock. Ber- 
nard F. Harding is chairman of the et 
tertainment committee. 
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Announcing 
“PROPERTY-LIFE INSURANCE” 


“Can Insurance Solve the National Housing, Ship-building and 
Industrial Problems ?” By Hans Heymann, Ph. D. 


Publishers: HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York City 


290 Pages Price $3.00 


The Insurance Man says: 
Dr. Alfred Manes, Professor of Insurance, Indiana University: 


‘Property-Life Insurance . . . one of the most fruitful and promising new departures 
in the whole field of insurance activities during the last few decades.” 


The City Planner says: 
Thomas Adams of London, Consultant New York Regional Plan: 


“Property insurance is needed to provide the capital for rebuilding instead of the 
common and useless method of relying upon a mere bookkeeping entry... . I believe 
that Property-Life Insurance offers the best solution to this very pressing problem.” 


The Banker says: 
The late Paul M. Warburg: 


“Property-Life Insurance is the greatest financial proposition ever offered to the 
United States.” 


The Mortgage Lender says: 
Raymond B. Shoemaker, construction and mortgage expert: 


“Property-Life Insurance is the practical as well as the scientific answer to the many 
ills existing today . . . such factors which bring about foreclosures will be eliminated, 
the lender's interest will be assured, the risk removed, and the best possible protection 


afforded to the home owner.” 


Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York City: 


PR CD Dic iicrnecsicrentencrarrenipnsenimennnesiol copies of Heymann’'s “Property-Life Insurance.” 


I enclose $3 per copy. 








F.C.A.B. CHANGES IN NEW YORK 


Grebert Succeeds Chittenden as Mana- 
ger at Albany; Van Kleeck Named 
Poughkeepsie Manager 
Grebert has been appointed 
branch manager at Albany for the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau. He has 
been attached to that office 1918 
and for the last few years has served 
manager, He is 


Herman 


since 
as assistant favorably 
known throughout that territory. 

B. C. Chittenden, who has been branch 
manager at Albany since 1934 and who, 
on account of somewhat impaired health, 
ind at his request, has been relieved of 
the responsibilities of managership, will 
continue at the Albany office in the ca- 
pacity of assistant branch manager. 

Concurrently with this change, the 


bureau also announces the appointment 
of D. A. Van Kleeck as branch mana 
ger of its office at Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Mr. Van Kleeck has served at this of- 
fice for the past few years as resident 
adjuster, reporting through the Albany 


office. Henceforth, the Poughkeepsie of 
fice will report direct to New York and 
will serve the following territory: Dutch- 
ess County, the southern half of Colum 
bia County (Hudson and south) ‘a that 
portion of Ulster County south of King 


ton (the northern portion of Ulster 
County, including Kingston, and_ the 
northern portion of Columbia County, 
north of Hudson, being Albany terri- 
tory). 


Marine Union 
Page 42) 


bus'ness. Cargo business 


(Continued trom 


must still be 


designated as unsatisfactory for unde 
writers in every respect. 
Although this year for the first time 


a certain stability in rates is to be noted 
here and there, this would appear to be 
due solely to the fact that the level of 
rates has already sunk to such an extent 
that in many cases one can no longer 
regard the rates which are accepted as 
“premiums” in the true sense of the 


word. Instead, these rates can be de- 
scribed only as a kind of token pay- 
ment. In addition to the effects of un- 


sound competition, in some markets the 
practice is still pursued of inserting in 
the marine insurance policy a joint pre 


mium to cover both marine and war 
risks, despite the fact that these risks 
are quoted separately. This affords a 


lever for assured to demand and, un 
fortunately, to obtain ever further con 
cessions, so that the fixed war rate is 


obtained at the expense of the rate for 


marine risks. 

The increase in the total premium in- 
come in cargo business for the vear 1937, 
which results from the greater amount 


of business available, is offset by a fur- 
ther increase in the claims ratios. The 
high cost of repairs continues to play 
a part when distributed in general aver- 
age, but matters which cause particular 
concern to claims surveyors are pack- 
ing, packing materials and warehousing 
conditions. 

Increased 


competition, which has be- 


come ever more acute in international 
trade, compels exporters to calculate ex- 
tremely accurately and to cut down ex- 
penses wherever possible. When sav 
ings take, as verv often, the form of 
experiments with packing, this signifies 


an increase in risk for underwriters for 
which they receive no extra premium as 
compensation. 

The congestion in customs sheds and 
warehouses with the ensuing disadvan 
tages to underwriters has continued, as 
the improvements in the general situa- 
tion during the first half year of 1937 
induced importers to place orders on a 
large scale. In many cases the goods or- 
dered did not reach the ports of the 
importers. until the second half of 1937, 
when the consequences of the recession 
in the economic development were al- 
ready making themselves felt. In addi- 
tion to existing import restrictions, for- 
eign exchange regulations, etc., the im- 










porters, owing to market difficulties, had 
no longer any interest to clear the ar- 
riving goods through the customs and 
harbour warehouses as_ rapidly as 
possible. 


Inadequate Rates Continue 


Inadequate rates and a high claims 
frequency continue therefore to charac- 
terize the position in cargo insurance. 
In these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the opinion is being more 
frequently voiced that the time is now 
ripe for taking the steps which are ur- 
gently needed for the improvement of 
conditions in this branch of insurance. 
It would appear that as a consequence 
of the good results obtained by coopera- 
tion in hull business, confidence in the 
possibility of international collaboration 
in cargo business, which had been lost, 


is slowly beginning to return. The very 
willingness for such negotiations may 
be considered as a gratifying sign and 

even if no immediate achievement shoul! 
become apparent—the mere fact that 
discussions have been commenced indi- 
ttes the probability of success as ex- 


perience has shown in the case of war 
risk and hull insurance. 

In contrast to hull business, the dis- 
ciplining of which is to be attributed 
primarily to the measures taken by Brit 
ish underwriters, the initiative for the 
improvement of cargo business appears 
to proceed princ'pally from continental 
underwriters According to statements 
made by leading members of the Brit- 
ish companies in the discussion of the 
business results for the year 1937, there 
is, however, good reason to believe that 
any movement for improvine the posi- 
tion, wherever it may Ne is as 
sured of their suppor It is to be 
hoped that the Boas, stab ters of Lloyd’s, 

a departed from their traditional and 
established principle of independence 
showed themselves ready to collaborate 
in hull business, will also support meas 
ures to improve cargo business, or at 
least will not impede progress. 


War Risk Developments 


Of all recommendations in respect of 
war risk insurance elaborated in the 
course of the years by the war risk com- 
mittee and approved by the general 
meetings of the international union, the 
only ones which have not yet been car- 
ried into effect are: 
risk fortv-eight 
arrival of the 


1. Termination of the 
hours after the 
steamer (at the present time this 
risk following the lead of the Brit- 
ish market still attaches for fifteen 
days unless the interest insured has 
previously been discharged), and 


2, The complete exclusion of war risk 
from the marine insurance policy 
and the covering of this risk only 


under a special war policy. 
\ considerable number of underwriters 
are still of the opinion that for manifold 


reasons cargo policies should be made 
are e> 

In particular it is pointed out that 
the present practice of covering both 
marine and war risks under one policy 


renders it impossible for the unde vaelnes 
to estimate the war risk he is running 
on a certain ship and/or on a _ certain 


“see . age 
route and/or in a certain port. By cov- 
ering war risk only on the basis of a 
separate policy issued case by case and 


upon special application, the underwriter 
would be enabled to calculate his obli- 
rations under the heading of war risk, 
we se the possibility would simultane 


ously be afforded of restricting these 
obligations to a supportable degree by 
exercising the faculty to refuse cover. 


As a further consequence a completely 
indepe ndent war insurance market would 
in all probability then be evolved, a de- 
velopment which could only be tes ah 


in the interests of marine insurance in 
general and of cargo insurance in par- 
ticular. 

If “marine” and “war” risks were cov- 


ered by means of separate policies, the 
underwriters at the end of their busi- 
ness year would be able to survey sepa- 
rately the premium income _ obtained 
from the two sources and if desired 
show them separately, i.e., the premium 
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FORM SIAMESE INSURANCE CO. 


Said to Be First Company of That Coun- 
try to Enter Insurance; to Seek 
Native Business 

The formation of the Siam Insurance 
Co., the first Siamese concern to ente1 
the insurance business, has been an- 
nounced in the Siamese Government Ga- 
zette. This step will affect the busi- 
ness of foreign offices operating in the 
country. 

While American, European and Chi- 
nese concerns will continue to do their 
insurance business with their present 
iffices, the new company expects to ob- 
tain much of the important native busi- 
ness. The Siamese own much property 
and the prospects of the new company 
are said to be bright. It has a capital 
ot 1,000,000 ticals, divided into 10,000 
shares of 100 ticals each. The promoters 
are all Siamese and include several 
princes and one erence, 


N. Y. Board Fall W: Warning 
On Heating Unit Hazards 





The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued its customary Fall 
warning on fire hazards resulting from 


putting into use defective heating and 
lighting apparatus which has been inop- 
erative during the Summer season. Su- 
perintendent William H. White of the 
bureau of fire prevention and water sup- 
ply asks particularly that all heating 
equipment in public buildings, such as 
hurches, schools, hospitals, asylums and 
charitable institutions, be inspected care- 
fully before heat is turned on. 

“The temporary use of motion picture 
machines in churches, schools, clubs and 
assembly halls constitutes a serious in- 

ease in the normal fire hazard of such 
laces. if inflammable films are em- 
sores. ” says the report. “A perm't from 
this board should be obtained in advance 
for the use of motion picture machines 
1 order to comply with the law, as well 
as the terms of the fire insurance policy. 


“Our experts will be sent free of charge 
upon request to make examinations and 
offer suggestions, if any seem warranted. 


We urge hearty cooperation in these 
matters of common interest which in- 
volve the protection of life and property 


against fire.’ 


LESTER H. ENDERTON WEDS 


The only twin hostesses on the air 
lines were separated recently when 
\gnes Pugh deserted United’s main- 


liners to become the bride of Lester H. 
Enderton, associated with the Crum & 
Forster Group. The wedding took place 
at the home of the bridegroom’s mother 
in Elizabeth, N. J. The twin sister of 


Agnes Annese, connected with Amer- 
ican Air Lines. They are 28 years old. 
Agnes in five years has flown a million 


miles. Mr. Enderton is now connected 
with the New York office of Crum & 
Forster, serving as solicitor in the Bronx. 
He has acted as special agent in New 
Jersey, in eastern Pennsylvania and in 
Virginia. He has a fine personality and 
has made many friends in the territories 
in which he has traveled. 


income received from marine insurance 
would not, as has been the case hitherto, 
be unduly increased by the additional 
receipts from the covering of war risk. 
At the same time the necessary reserves 
could be apportioned for the two classes 
of risks. 

The limitation of war-risk insurance to 
“waterborne” only has met with resist- 
ance on the part of the assured, who still 
make the demand that the period apply- 
ing to the marine risk under the ware- 
house-to-warehouse clause should con- 
tinue to apply for the war risk covered 
under the same policy. The issue of two 
separate policies would demonstrate to 
the assured more clearly than hitherto 
that two risks of different nature are 
covered, which necessitates the imposi- 
tion of different conditions, more espe- 
cially in respect of the time of the at- 
tachment and the cessation of the risk. 
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Gregory Picks Out 
Two Leading Trends 


BROAD COVERS AND TEAM WORK 





Fireman’s Fund Official Speaks at Mon- 
tana Agents’ Meeting; Steady 
Progress Observable 


While Leland S. Gregory, assistant 
vice-president Fireman’s Fund, — sees 
many new trends in fire insurance, two 
of them impress him with particular 
forcefulness; namely, comprehensive 
forms of insurance, and work and value 
of existing organizations. Mr, Gregory 
addressed the Montana Insurance Agents 
Association at Anaconda September 17, 
on “Trends in Our Business.” He spoke 
from the standpoint of one whose en- 
tire insurance training has been in the 
fre ficld. Among the trends Mr. Greg- 
ory noted are: 

‘Decline in fire insurance rates 
throughout the nation; the ever-increas- 
ing effort on the part of state govern- 
ment to regulate and control our busi- 
ness; the increased interest of the Fed- 
eral government as a purchaser of, and 
insistence upon, insurance; the intense 
interest evidenced by agents, brokers and 
property owners in the financial stability 
of insurance companies; the more sci- 
entific purchase of insurance by busi- 
ness institutions; the increase in cut- 
rate competition which, together with 
the business depression has encouraged 
a shopping instinct on the part of the 
insuring public. 

To Major Tendencies 

Mr. Gregory noted that trends and 
changes may seem nebulous and of little 
importance until they have ceased to be 
trends and changes and become cer- 
tainties. He said it is obvious that very 
careful thought and study are being 
given to the possibilities for improving 
and broadening the scope of compre- 
hensive coverages and, on the other 
hand, to the encouragement of an en- 
lightened cooperation among all regu- 
lated organizations. These two tenden- 
cies are going, and must go, hand in 
hand, since they equip the insurance 
business to render a higher standard of 
service to the insuring public. 

Marine Acts Justified 

It was recalled how inland marine 
companies or departments encroached 
on the fire business following the war. 
Mr. Gregory held that the marine peo- 
ple had some justification for that be- 
cause “They stepped into a breach and 
by the use of their more flexible forms 
helped to meet a large and insistent 
demand that fire underwriters were un- 
able or unwilling to meet * * *. It 
was not long before the necessity of 
curbing the writings of the over-en- 
thusiastic marine underwriters became 
evident, but no such steps could be taken 
successfully until a reasonable program 
was developed which would provide the 
means for meeting the requirements of 
the day.” 

Mr. Gregory then showed how these 
moves developed the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association, more general use 
of pro-rata provisional forms, and pro- 
mulgation of the nation-wide definition 
and interpretation of the insuring pow- 
ers of marine and transportation under- 
writers. The fact that the definition re- 
Stricts the use of inland marine forms 
gives the marine underwriter no great 
concern, for there is still a large un- 
touched field for the additional develop- 
ment of this class of business. 

Competitive pressure from marine un- 
derwriters has brought an_ increasing 
realization of the need for wider scope 
in fire policies. There is still much to 
be learned about this broadened cover- 
age and the proper rates applicable to it. 
The larger the volume and wider the 
spread, the more likelihood there is of 
an adequate and salable rate level. The 
comprehensive form is here to stay and 
It is one of the important trends in the 
business today. 

Great Stabilizing Force 


Mr, Gregory then turned to the work 


and value of existing organizations, say- 
ing in part: 

“Every insurance man is greatly en- 
couraged by the tendency on the part 
of company organizations and agency 
organizations to get together in a spirit 
of fair play and in an attempt to solve 
our common problems. On the agents’ 
side there are the various city, county, 
state and territorial associations, prac- 
tically all closely affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
These associations, designed primarily 
to deal with unstable conditions in the 
production end of the business, have 
grown tremendously and are now a 
great stabilizing force. Their influence 
is of the utmost importance, not only in 
the opportunities afforded for mutual 
benefit and improvement and the de- 
velopment of a greater sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of agents to the public, 
but also in the solution of difficult state 
and national problems which, with in- 
creasing regularity, seem to beset our 
business. 

Company Organizations 

“On the companies’ side we have the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
with its many subsidiary organizations, 
the Insurance Executives’ Association, 
the Business Development Office, and 


the territorial rating bureaus and boards. 

“Underwriters’ Laboratories of the 
National Board are constantly accumulat- 
ing a fund of scientific and accurate in- 
formation which aims at prevention of 
loss and safeguarding of life. The pub- 
licity programs of the National Board 
on behalf of stock fire insurance, and 
the board’s sound interest in legislation 
affecting the business, are great  sta- 
bilizing influences. One of the most im- 
portant accomplishments of the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association was the 
launching and active support of the Busi- 
ness Development Office. 

Company-Agent Amity 

“All of these agency and company or- 
ganizations and associations have gone 
a long way in their own development. 
They have accomplished great things 
and overcome many difficult obstacles, 
but in my humble opinion one of the 
most important is the constantly in- 
creasing spirit of cooperation and mu- 
tual respect between agents and com- 
panies. To mention just a few of the 
cooperative efforts that are bringing re- 
sults, there is your own Far West Con- 


ference and the Agents Contact Com- 
mittees. Untold good has come from 
their conferences. In Montana espe- 


cially there are specific reasons why we 


should all appreciate the value of such 
cooperation. Then there is the Busi- 
ness Development Office. Their bul- 
letins, Facts and Comments, are putting 
into the hands of all producers infor- 
mation of inestimable value. The team- 
work idea is being further advanced by 
regional meetings. 
Should Lend Encouragement 

“Gentlemen, there are innumerable 
evidences of the growth of a better un- 
derstanding between the production and 
underwriting forces of our business that 
I have not mentioned. Many of them 
you have thought of, but I feel that | 
have said enough to justify my elevation 
of this particular development to the 
rank of a major trend in the business. 

“Whatever our individual point of 
view may be; whatever our particula 
bias as insurance men, we are obliged 
to encourage both of these major trends. 
Why? Because the trend toward the in- 
creased use of comprehensive coverages 
is in response to a public demand that 
makes itself felt more surely every day, 
while the trend toward more intelligent 
cooperation between company and 
agency organizations closes up our ranks 
in the face of the enemy, and enables 
the stock insurance industry to present 
a solid front. 








Strength, Safety and Service have spread the 
reputation of THE PEARL among produc- 
ers and buyers of insurance on every conti- 
nent. Thus it is a strong point of prestige 
for agents to represent The Pearl Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd.—-‘One of the Strong- 
est Insurance Institutions in the World.” 
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Marine Union Plans Exchange Of 


Information on Cargo Insurance 


Believes Such Data Will Be Valuable to Underwriters and 
Average Agents; Progress on War Risk, Hull 


and Cargo Coverage 


Cooperation among marine’ under- 
writers of the world has progressed dur- 
ing the last year with considerable sat- 
isfaction despite international political 
friction, according to the annual report 
of the general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance, which 
has its headquarters in Berlin. The 
European crisis caused postponement of 
the union’s annual conference scheduled 
for last month at Baden Baden. Joint 
action by marine underwriters on war 
risk coverage, hull and cargo insurance 
is leading to solution of many problems 
the report states. The time is now ripe, 
the union believes, for definite steps to 
be taken upon an international basis to 
more fully stabilize the cargo insurance 
market. With respect to war risk cov- 
erage the union favors insuring this risk 
only under a special war policy. 

\ further development is planned for 
the near future in respect to cargo in- 
surance. This is the institution of an 
exchange of experience and information 
between the members and the general 
secretariat on the one side, and the 
general secretariat and the average 
agents on the other side. As a founda- 
tion for such a scheme the valuable data 
regarding cargo insurance which has 
been collected in the past will be used. 
However, before a start can be made 
with the issue of circulars, a reorganiza- 
tion of the files will be necessary to 
meet the new circumstances. 

This reorganization is already in hand, 
says the report. It is intended that this 
exchange of information shall ultimately 
lead to the compilation of a reference 
work which will be kept permanently up 
to date and in which underwriters, aver- 
age agents, and other interested parties 
will be able to find under the appropriate 
heading a record, arranged for their 
guidance, of the experience which has 
been obtained with the goods in que stion 
in all markets. This exchange of infor- 
mation will be able to fulfill its purpose 
only if the general secretariat has the 
entire support of the members. This is 
a task which can be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion only by the interna- 
tional collaboration of all interested 
parties. 

Membership Shows Gains 

The union now has a membership of 
206 drawn from twenty-five countries. 
In addition seventy-seven firms of bro- 
kers from twelve countries have joined 
as “permanent guests.” Extracts from 
the report of the general secretary 
follow: 

Marine insurance still requires the in- 
ternational cooperation of all interested 
parties if that which has been achieved 


for the betterment of the profession as 
a whole is not to be lost again. 
That marine insurance is particularly 


suitable for international cooperation, 
and that its character in fact demands 
it, has been stated so often that it 
would seem to be superfluous to reiterate 
it, were it not that the tendencies to- 
ward autarchy or monopoly which mani- 
fest themselves in some countries do not 
always give consideration to the special 
circumstances peculiar to this branch of 
economy. 

The joint action of the 
ance world in relation to war 


insur 
insur- 


entire 


ance, which was considered virtually im- 
possible, 


could: scarcely have been 


achieved were it not for the preliminary 
work done by the International Union. 
Furthermore, the improvements in hull 
business already referred to, which have 
been instituted upon the initiative of the 
British market, would scarcely have been 
possible on these uniform lines had not 
the union incessantly brought home to 
the underwriters the danger existing in 
the constant lowering of rates. 
Course to Be Pursued 
This will also in all probability indi- 


cate the course to be pursued by the 
union in the next few years. The ten- 
dency to apply nationalism even to in- 


surance, foreign exchange restrictions 
and similar developments impose special 
caution upon the wnion in its work. 
There could scarcely be a less auspicious 
time than the present for any attempt 
to lay down international scales of rates 
and compulsory agreements and to en- 
force their general acceptance. The con- 
ditions prevailing in the various coun- 
tries differ so much, that uniform and 
inflexible regulations would have no pros- 
pect of success. The initiative for main- 
taining business on sound lines passes, 
therefore, ever more to the national and 
local associations, which alone are able 
to give due consideration to the position 
created by legislation and which alone 
know the peculiar circumstances of their 
own market. 

The union will continue to provide 
forum for the discussion of any measures 
for the benefit of insurance, which can 
subsequently be given definite shape by 
the committees and conferences. It will 
have, above all, to direct its efforts to- 
ward lending the weight of its support 
to the proposals formulated by the vari- 
ous national associations, in order to ob- 
tain the observance of the national meas- 
ures which have been taken, on the lines 
of the union’s agreements regarding 
“Support of Local and National Agree- 
ments” and “Transferred Risks.” 

The change in the methods of the 
union expresses itself in the fact that, 
unlike in the past, when the endeavors 
to improve business were undertaken 
solely from the point of view of rates 
and conditions, the general secretariat 
has for a number of years been devoting 
its activities more and more to the pas- 
sive side of the business. 

The success of the average agents de- 
partment of the union may be regarded 
as an indication of this movement. Ref- 
may also be made to the central 


erence 
record for luggage and jewelry insur- 
ance claims, which was instituted some 


months ago and which has already given 
proof of its usefulness by disclosing 
three attempts at fraud. 

It is a happy circumstance that the 
circle of those who can participate in 
the exchange of ideas and experience 
should be widened at the present time 
when this exchange occupies such a 
prominent place in the program of the 
general secretariat and when work is 
being prepared which is possible only 
on the widest basis. At the 1936 confer- 
ence at Ostend the question first arose 
of admitting into the union, in some 


form, those persons or firms who did 
not underwrite marine insurance for 
their own account, but acted as insur- 
ance brokers or as insurance agents. 


The executive council was empowered by 
the general meeting in Baden Baden in 


September, 1937, to fix the wording of 
the necessary supplement to the statutes 
of the union, and since June of this year 
a number of insurance brokers and in- 
surance agents have availed themselves 
of the opportunity accorded to them and 
joined the union as “Permanent Guests.” 
The International Union of Marine In- 
surance once again bids its new circle 
of friends a hearty welcome. 

Hull Insurance 

An unbroken succession of particular 
averages and total losses, including ves- 
sels of considerable size, such as the 
“President Hoover” and the “Lafayette,” 
repair costs increasing, or at best re- 
maining unaltered at a high level, as a 
result of shipyards still being fully oc- 
cupied—these are matters which continue 
to demand the special attention of hull 
underwriters. For shipowners the posi- 
tion is characterized by a retrogressive 
movement in freight rates and a grad- 
ual increase in laid-up tonnage through- 
out the world. 

That the results obtained in hull in- 
surance in the business year 1937 have 
not proved satisfactory, in spite of the 
rise in premium income, cannot come as 
a surprise and is even less remarkable, 
as it may be assumed that the majority 
of the claims originate from _ policies 
which were issued in the time before 
the downward trend in the level of pre- 
miums and valuations could be arrested. 
The results serve to emphasize how 
necessary were the steps for an improve- 
ment in rates which were first taken 
by the leading English hull market in 
February, 1937. 

Last year it was possible to say that 
the coming into operation of the English 
joint hull understandings of February 
and June, 1937, had been favorably re- 
ceived by all countries. The hope was 
then expressed that those markets which 
had hitherto not been able or willing to 
follow the English example, would be 
able to associate themselves on some 
basis, and this has been realized; in fact 
it has been possible to introduce meas- 
ures of discipline and to effect an im- 
provement in rates in all markets, in 
some cases by agreements following the 
English decisions almost literally, and in 
other cases on a similar basis. 

The discussions which A. L. Kennedy, 
the chairman of the joint hull committee, 
had with leading hull underwriters of the 
various markets on the occasion of last 
year’s conference undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to remove difficulties and in par- 
ticular to dispel a certain lack of con- 
fidence. 

The developments in markets outside 

3ritain rendered possible for the joint 
hull committee to supplement the pro- 
visions of the first joint hull under- 
standings of February and of June, 1937. 
Specially beneficial has proved to be the 
decision taken in October, 1937, whereby 
in fixing future rates upon the renewal 
of insurances, the statistical results for 
the last years of the vessel or of the 
fleet to be insured are to be consulted. 
When the record is unfavorable, an 
extra premium is charged, in addition to 
the increase in rates and valuation al- 
ready required on the basis of the two 
existing agreements, 

The measures which have been insti- 
tuted in the various markets for improv- 
ing hull business have found a strong 
support in the decision taken in the 

3ritish reinsurance market whereby 
minimum rates are to be charged for 
reinsurance on a T. L. O. basis. 

Despite what has been achieved 
hitherto, it is constantly being pointed 
out that further increases in rates are 
urgently necessary in view of the rising 
claims curve and the high cost of re- 
pairs. The wish becomes ever stronger 
that the lead in hull insurances should 
always be left to an underwriter in the 
home country, because only the under- 
writer of the country, the flag of which 
is flown by the vessel to be insured, 
can have that intimate acquaintance with 
the policy conditions and the relevant 
legislation essential for a correct esti- 
mation of the risk. 

There has been no change in the 
conditions prevailing in cargo insurance 

(Turn Back to Page. 40) 





AETNA FIRE MARINE MANAGER 
John F. Purcell ‘Succeeds Late Conrad 


Fischer as Head of Department in 
New York City Branch 

Appointment of John F. Purcell as 
manager of the marine department of 
the Aetna Fire’s New York branch office 
is announced by President W. Ross Mce- 
Cain, Mr. Purcell, who has been sery- 
ing as assistant marine manager since 
1937, succeeds the late Conrad Fischer 
whose death occurred last July. 

Mr. Purcell is well known in New York 
marine circles. He began his insurance 
career with the Insurance Co. of North 
America in 1911. He received extensive 
training in the accounting and reinsur- 
ance departments, after which he spent 
six years in marine loss adjusting. He 
inte rrupted his insurance career to en- 
ter the air service during the World 
War, and following the armistice re- 
turned to the Insurance Co. of North 
\merica in the marine underwriting de- 
partment. This thorough training in the 
insurance business assures agents and 
brokers of a thorough understanding of 
their problems on the different classes 
of business written by the Actna Fire 
Group, particularly marine and _ inland 
marine. 

Mr, Purcell has traveled extensively 
in various countries in connection with 
marine interests and has always taken 
an active part as a member of various 
marine committees. 





Sales Finance Companies 
Meet in Chicago Nov. 14-15 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Sales Finance Companies 
will be held November 14 and 15 at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago. D. Weller 
is president of the organization. The 
place and dates represent a change from 
those originally announced. The meet- 
ings were first set for early October at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. Members have 
been notified to come prepared to dis- 
cuss in particular the subject of bank 
competition with sales finance compa- 
nies. 

Also listed for a thorough airing by 
the sales finance leaders who will come 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada are such topics as dealer partici- 
pation in the finance charge, education 
of the public about the finance business, 
Federal probes in the finance field, larger 
down payments in diversified financing, 
sound terms and credit, adequate pur- 
chaser equity, dealer conversion by dou- 
ble financing, reduction of insurance and 
credit losses, and standard cancellation 
notices in insurance premiums. 


WRECKING CAR NO THEFT 

An automobile was taken by an ac- 
quaintance of the owner with whom he 
had been drinking, who drove it some 
twenty-four miles away in search of 
some companions. On the way back the 
car was wrecked when it struck a cow. 
The sheriff took charge of it and the 
occupants, who were treated for injuries 
received, In an action on a theft policy, 
covering the car the Louisiana Court of 
Appeals held, Laird v. Home of New 
York, 177 So. 603, that the evidence 
failed to show any intention to steal the 
car and reversed judgment of the plain- 
tiff. 

The court relied upon the general rule 
that to constitute theft or larceny there 
must be felonious intent on the part of 
the taker to convert the property to his 





own use and was convinced there was 
no intention of the taker to steal the 
car, 





INSURANCE CLUB TO EXHIBIT 
The Insurance Club of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., will be among the exhibitors 
at a home show to be conducted in that 
city from November 12 to 19 by the 
Greater New Brunswick Association. 
Several local agents also are expected 
to be represented at the show. Concerns 
which already had reserved show space 
at this writing included the insurance 
agency of George W. Miller. 
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Boston Hearing on 1939 Compulsory 
Rates Marked by Heated Clashes 


Insurance Commissioner Harrington Defends Practice of Reg- 
istering Witnesses; State Senator Casey Blames It On 


“Invisible Insurance Trust” 


between In- 
J. Harring- 


A heated verbal exchange 
surance Cc. F. 
ton of Massachusetts and State Senator 
P. Eugene f Milford, Mass., 
tured the Boston public hearing Monday 
compul- 
1939 


Commis- 


Commissioner 


Casey o fea- 


on the proposed motor vehicle 
insurance rates for 
public by 


sory liability 
These rates, as made 
Harrington last 
1937 as far as private 
But the 
on private 


sioner month, remain 


the same as in 
automobiles are concerned. rate 
for guest coverage insurance 
passenger cars is scheduled to drop from 
$3 to $2.60, and 200,000 Bay State 
motorists will benefit from this reduction. 
In addition the Commissioner has pro- 
posed a general overall reduction in the 
rates on commercial motor vehicles which 
will save about 5% in the present pre- 
mium levels of some 80,000 truck owners. 
\ 10% reduction in rates for school 
buses, also scheduled, will apply to nearly 
6) such vehicles and effect a sizeable 
saving, it is claimed. 


some 


Protests Registering As Witness 


The argument between Mr. Harrington 
and the State Senator was precipitated 
by the protest earlier in the hearing by 
an unidentified spectator who hi id ob- 
jected to registering as a witness on the 


grounds that it was unnecessary. The 
Commissioner informed him that it was 
a procedure approved in large part by 


the Supreme Court. Senator Casey 
thought that “the invisible insurance 
trust” was responsible for it. This drew 
from Commissioner Harrington the snap- 
py retort: “No one but the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Department is responsi- 
ble,” and he added the admonition “keep 
away from personalities.” 

The Irish aroused in him, Casey's face 
colored and he shouted: “You have done 
a tough job, and I have a right to criti- 
cize you as a public servant as you have 
a right to criticize me. I challenge you 
to show me when this procedure of sign- 
ing names was ever done before.” The 
Commissioner responded: “It has been 
the procedure for the past three years,” 
only to be met by Casey’s quick retort: 
“It has not and I defy you to prove it 
has been done. People will not be satis- 
fied until someone who has the power 
cuts off your head, as the heads of Brown 
and DeCelles were cut off.” The Mil- 
ford Senator was referring to Ex-Insur- 
ance Commissioners Merton L. Brown 
and Francis J, DeCelles. 

In protesting against what he called 
unwarranted high rates for the communi- 
ties in his district, Senator Casey said he 
represented the “poor, plain people who 
can’t get here.” He charged mutual com- 
panies with paying a 20% dividend and 
added “even if the stock companies were 
allowed a return of 8% there is still 12% 
that should be reflected in the rates.” 


Only Twenty-one Persons at Hearing 


Apparently because the proposed 1939 
rates for private passenger cars are the 
Same as the 1938 rates only twenty-one 
Persons were in attendance at the hear- 
ing when the proceedings got underway. 
\mong the opponents of the proposed 
rates were spokesmen for various civic 
Organizations who felt that their com- 


; Guest Coverage Lower 





Cos. May Lose A Million | 
Former Judge Frederick H. Chase, 


appearing at the hearing on behalf of 
the Massachusetts Automobile Rating | 
and Prevention Bureau, produced | 
lengthy statistics to prove that if the| 
proposed 1939 rates prevail the com- 
panies writing auto liability lines in 
| Massachusetts will lose $1,000,000. W. | 
| A. Magoun, general manager of that 
Padi assisted in presentation of the | 
data which, the companies hope, will 
gain an increase in rates. 





munities had merited reductions from last 
year’s figures because of safety cam- 
paigns that had materially reduced the 
number of accidents in the community. 

\s compared with former years the 
hearing attracted much less attention in 
the Boston daily press. The story rated 
Page 2 position in the Monday evening 
edition of the Boston Globe and Page 11 
position in the Tuesday morning edition 


of the Boston Herald. Sreaming front 
page headlines were the rule in previous 
years. 


Harrington Opens Hearing 


In opening the hearing, Commissioner 


Ha irrington defended his action in issu- 
ing the tentative rates after the custo- 
mary date of Sept. 15. Lieut. Gov, Fran- 


cis E. Kelly, then in the thick of the fight 
for the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor, at that time sharply criticized 


Harrington for what the 
described as a de- 
withhold the rates 
29 primary. 

commissioner 


Commissioner 
Lieutenant Governor 
liberate attempt to 
until after the Sept. 

“The statutes direct the 
to establish the rates on or before Sept. 
15.” Mr. Harrington stated. “This date, 
however, is directory and not mandatory 
This act has been established by a rul- 
ing of the Attorney General and af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court, When it 
became apparent that our investigations 
and studies would not be completed on 
the date indicated on the statute, I felt 
that the public should be informed and, 
for this reason, a statement was issued. 

“T cannot make rates which are dic- 
tated by expediency. The law requires 
that rates be calculated on a sound actu- 
arial basis. This has been done. When 
the tentative rates were available they 
were immediately published.” 

The Commissioner stated that he would 
exhibit in evidence all the data, statis- 
tics, schedules, calculations and miscel- 
laneous information upon which the ten- 
tative rates were arrived at. All of the 
basic material used making the tentative 
schedules, he said, were thoroughly in- 
vestigated and checked. 

Motorists’ League Urges Reductions 

One of the first speakers was Dr. 
Manford R. Spaulding, Auburn select- 
man representing members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Liability Insurance 
League, which is composed of motorists. 
He argued that the rates should be re- 
duced because of the reduction in the 
accident rate. He also filed the names of 
fifty-eight persons whose cars are regis- 
tered from Auburn, but who could not 
be located by the local board of assessors 
or the tax collectors. 

Alderman John W. Shea of Worcester 
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Safety Silver Jubilee 
Draws 11,000 in Chicago 


PRESIDENT FENNELL KEYNOTER 





Many Insurance “Men Join in Making 
Four-Day Congress Outstanding Event; 
500 Speakers, Thirty Group Sessions 
Commemorating its Silver Jubilee an- 
niversary the National Safety Council 
staged from October 10- 14 in Chicago its 


annual safety congress and exposition 
with an attendance of close to 11,000 
which marks a peak. Congress head- 


quarters were maintained at the Stevens 
Hotel where during the four-day sessions 
nearly 500 speakers have appeared be- 
fore both the general sessions and the 
thirty-odd group meetings. Many insur- 
ance men prominent in safety work ap- 
peared on the program and added to the 
success of the gathering. Keynote speech 
of the congress was made by D. D. Fen- 
nell, president of the National Safety 
Council, who is a consulting engineer 
in Chicago, Inspirational in note, Mr. 
Fennell’s address hit its climax when 
he urged that we rededicate ourselves 
so completely to the great cause of safe- 
ty “as that for our posterity there will 
come a Golden Jubilee in which our 
fondest hopes for universal safety will 
be realized.” Highspots of his presi- 
dential address which opened the con- 
gress follow: 
Tribute to Pioneers 


“Tt is particularly appropriate that to- 
day we are holding the Silver Jubilee 
Congress of the National Safety Council 
in Chicago for it was in this same city 
on an October day almost exactly twenty- 
five years ago that the first little head- 
quarters office of the Council was opened. 


Only a few weeks had elapsed since the 
Council’s organization at the New York 
City Safety Congress. 


“Some of you will remember those days 
because you had an important part in 
the preliminary planning and organization 
activities that preceded the birth of the 
Council. You will even look back to the 
first national safety conference, held in 
Milwaukee in 1912, and will recall how 
your hearts were stirred by those early 
contacts with other safety leaders; how 
the vision of a great cooperative associa- 


asserted that. the $400 rate charge on 
taxi cabs in Worcester is “cleaning cabs 
out of the city.” He offered figures to 
show that in 1937 Worcester’s fifty-one 
cabs paid $20,400 in premiums and that 
insurance companies paid only $13,000 in 
claims. 

Others appearing in opposition to the 
proposed rates were H. C. Boyle of the 
Framingham Taxi Service; C. H. Black, 
chairman, Wilmington Board of Select- 
men, and C. Austin, chairman of the 
Belchertown board. 

Commissioner Harrington announced 
that the hearing would be continued on 
October 17 at 10 a. m. 


tion to promote accident prevention be- 
gan to take form in your minds, and how 
eagerly and with what high purpose you 
joined hands with others in planning the 


destiny of a National Safety Organiza- 
tion. 
“Some of those whose work meant so 


much in those times are not with us 
today. Let us take a moment to re- 
member them, and to be thankful for 


their example of indomitable courage, 
which inspires us and helps us to car- 
ry on. 

“T have been thinking about the safety 


leadership of those pioneer days and I 
am confident you will agree with me 
that ‘there were giants in those days.’ 
Only men of exceptional ability, of broad- 


est vision, and a vast earnestness of 
purpose could have conceived the goal 
that they wet up. They were impatient 


great savings in human lives. 
American Safety enterprise 


to achieve 
“But the 


is a Striking illustration of the fact 
that creat social movements do _ not 
spring suddenly into being. In this silver 


jubilee year of the National Safety Coun. 
cil we may like to believe that the safety 
idea came into the full bloom of world 
consciousness with a compelling beauty. 


But this is far from true, and it will 
be interesting for us to look back to a 
time when many men little understood 


how to make use of the safety idea when 


they had found it. 
Matter of Force in Early Days 


“For example, in the first decade of the 
century, the early conception of safety 
in industry was that all men must be 
forced to accept safe standards of work 
Employers’ liability and other laws wer 
placed upon the statute books ; attempts 
made to enforce rigid safeguard- 


were 
ing measures; and employers, them- 
selves, drafted drastic safety rules for 
their employes. The whole drift of 


thinking about safety was that both em- 
(Continued on Page 50) 


N. Y. Legion Post 1081 Plans 
Armistice Ball For Nov. 


Insurance Post No. 1081 of the Amer- 
ican Legion in New York City now has 
well under way its sixth annual armis- 
tice ball to be held in the grand _ ball 
room of the Hotel Pennsylvania Friday 
evening, November 4 

Vice-Commander Edward T. Glatz- 
mayer of the Travelers, who is the gen- 
eral chairman of the ball committee, 
states that the response of the member- 
ship in promoting this affair has been 
most gratifying. All indications are that 
this event will be outstanding in the his- 
tory of the Post. A fine program of 
entertainment has been arranged. 

Assisting Mr, 





Glatzmayer in the ar- 


rangements for the ball are Edward 
Schwarz, Northern of London, souvenir 
program chairman; William I. Baxter, 
Continental Casualty, ticket chairman; 
Charles S. Johnson, Jr., Nathan Joseph 
& Co., chairman of boxes, and Arthur 
Kistner, Yorkshire Group, acting as 
treasurer. 
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Health Insurance Proposal Chief 
Topic Before N. Y. Federation 


Decide Not to Fight It But Sentiment Strong Against It; 
Positive Attitude on Compulsory Auto Insurance 


Urged by G. P. Nichols 
By Don Holbrook, Albany 


Chief topic of interest at the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., October 7-8 was the proposal (No 
8) submitted by the state constitutional 
convention to be voted on by the people 
of New York this Fall, authorizing the 
state to go into the health insurance 
business. The Federation voted in its 
business session to have Executive Sec- 
retary Leonard L. Saunders send a letter 
to its entire membership urging that 
they study the effect of the proposal 
before they cast their ballots. 

The convention decided that the time 
is much too short to wage an intensive 


N ow Officers 


The Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York selected as its 
|new president John L, Thompson of 
Amenia, succeeding Theodore L. Rog- 


ers of Little Falls, whose term of of- 
fice expires. All other officers were 
re-elected except tnat J. E. Lewis, 


vice-president Aetna Casualty & Sure 


ty, New York, succeeds as a_ vice- 
president John S. Turn, retired vice 
| president of the same company. 


vacancies on the board of 
terms expire 
f Thomas 


To fill 
directors of those whose 
|in 1939 caused by the death of 
J. Grahame and resig mation of Her- 
bert E. Maxson, two directors, Her- 
bert W. Schaefer and Le Roy T. 
Brown, both of New York City, were 
chosen. 


campaign against the adoption of this 
amendment but the sentiment toward it 
was well expressed by a prominent dele- 
“If this amendment pre- 


gate who said: 
vails, insurance is liable to_ find itself 
with its back to the wall fighting for 


its existence. It is the opening wedge 
for the government to go into the insur- 
ance business generally.” As this was 
purely an informal comment the name is 
not revealed 


Seen as Permanent Unemployment 


Relief 
Proposal No. 8, which another dele- 
vate described as “writing into the con- 


stitutional unemployment relief as a per- 
manent function of the government,” 
reads as follows: 

“Shall the 
the Constitutional Convention permitting the use 


proposed amendment, submitted by 


of state credit for social welfare, 


including 


money and 


provision, by insurance or otherwise, 


against the hazards of unemployment, sickness 


and old age, be approved?” 

It was also brought out that all of the 
social security benefits to be derived from 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
are now provided by law, except insur- 
ance. The law can of course at any 
time be repealed or modified by the leg 
islature, but if the program is written 
into the constitution, then the only way 
a change can be made is by the passage 
by two successive legislatures and ap- 
proval by the people at the polls. 

The convention also voted to have the 
talk given by Wellington Potter of Roch 
ester on the truth about the State Fund 
published in pamphlet form and mailed to 
all members of the Federation 

Vote Survey of N. Y. Insurance 
Workers 

A resolution was also passed author- 
izing the executive secretary to make 
survey to determine the number of men 
and women of voting age directly and 
indirectly employed or benefited bv the 
insurance business in New York State 
This information when tabulated is to 
be used as a basis for membership drives 


and to be quoted from when needed to 
show the strength of insurance inter- 
ests. Herman A. Bayern, New York 
insurance broker, figured that there are 
more than 100,000 persons directly en- 
vaged in the insurance business in the 
state and that the number who owe their 
living indirectly to this source far ex- 
ceeds such figure. 
Nichols on Compulsory Auto Insurance 
George P. Nichols, a delegate from 


New York City, a promiment member 
of the Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York, Inc., declared the time had 
come when the Federation should as- 
sume a positive instead of negative at- 


titude on the subject of compulsory mo- 
tor vehicle insurance. He said the Fed- 
eration ought to have a plan of its own 
which it could offer as a substitute for 
some of the proposals made in the leg- 
islature. 


Mr. Nichols said that a representative 





Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH E. LEWIS 
Newly Elected Vice-President 


group of brokers, agents and others in- 
terested in the subject had been making 
a study of the situation for several 
months and had evolved a tentative plan 
which would at least guarantee payment 
for medical services in the case of those 
injured by motor vehicle accidents with- 
out subjecting all motorists to compul- 
sory insurance. Mr. Nichols outlined the 
tentative plan which contains these fea- 
tures: 

1. Amend the financial responsibil- 
ity law so as to require that every 
person whose motor vehicle license is 
suspended or revoked shall automati- 
cally become subject to such law. 

2. Amend the vehicle and traffic law 
so as to increase the present motor 
vehicle registration fee by $10 or 25%, 
whichever is greater, unless the regis- 
trant shows evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility in one of the following 
forms: 

(a) Deposits cash or securities within 
amount to he determined by motor vehicle 
commissioner conditioned on payment of mo- 


tor vehicle injury damages; 
(b) a bond conditioned on payment of 
bodily injuries; 


(c) liability insurance for $5,000 and $10,- 


000. 


In which event the present registra- 
tion fees are to remain in effect. 
The difference between the present 


(Continued on Page 46) 


Baltimore Insurance Society 
Classes Start October 17 


October 17 has been set as the open- 
ing date of the insurance courses to be 

given this year by the Insurance Society 
of Baltimore in cooperation with the In- 
surance Institute of America. Classes 
will be held at 2 p. m. on Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays in the Gar- 
rett Building. 

The Monday classes will be devoted to 
inland marine, those on Tuesday will 
take up fire (Part 3) and the Wednes- 
day sessions will consider casualty (Part 
3). J. Carroll Murphy, secretary of the 
local society, is registering the students. 
The committee is made up of J. Rut- 
ledge Clark, Atlantic Mutual, general 
educational chairman; Frank Doyle, Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Fire, inland marine 
chairman; David G. Mulligan, Central 
Insurance Co., fire chairman; Guy _ T. 
Warfield, Warfield-Dorsey Co., casualty 
chairman, and John W. Karfgin, Poor, 
Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, casualty as- 
sistant chairman. 

In an effort to modernize the courses, 
the fee this year will be $10 for non- 
members and $7.50 for members, the cost 
including textbooks, examination fees 
and library privileges. 


PLAN JANUARY MEETING 


National A. & H. Association Executive 
Committeemen to Gather in Chicago; 
Sales Congress an Attraction 

The National Accident & Health As- 
sociation has called a meeting of its ex- 
ecutive committee to be held during the 
third week of January in Chicago. The 
day following this meeting the Chicago 
\ccident & Health Club will stage a 
sales congress for which an interesting 
nrogram of speakers is being prepared. 
This gathering will give executive com- 
mitteemen an opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with E, C. Budlong, new 
executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation, who will join with President 
E. H. O'Connor and other officers in 
greeting the out-of-towners. 


Bankers Indemnity Lines 


Up A. & H. Sales Program 


E. H. O’Connor, assistant secretary, 
Bankers Indemnity. has completed an 
accident and health sales program of 


activity for his company which is being 
favorably received by Bankers Indem- 
nity agents. Mr. O’Connor, who will 
spend considerable time in the field, will 
attend the Akron convention of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents October 
17-18 following which he will spend two 
-eeks visiting Ohio agents with John L. 


Crowley, vice - president, Bankers In- 
demnity, in charge of its Ohio depart- 
ment. 





CALIFORNIA MEN’S PROGRAM 


Accident & Health Clubs to Meet in San 
Francisco October 14; Speakers 
and Their Subjects 


The California Association of Accident 
& Health Clubs will meet in San Fran- 
cisco October 14. Speakers obtained for 
this annual convention include D. Wil- 
liam Byron, Connecticut General, on 
“Medical Care”: F. B. Alldredge, Occi- 
dental Life, on laws respecting non-ad- 
mitted accident companies; Sam T. Brey- 
er, San Francisco, General. Accident, who 
will talk on production of accident busi- 
ness. He is a — producer himself. 
Bert R. Jones, San Francisco, Maryland 
Casualty, will speak on the effect of 
group hospitalization and medical care 
on writing commercial accident business. 
Two other speakers will be named later. 





CALIFORNIA APPROVES PLAN 


The retrospective rating plan of the 
National Bureau of C. & Underwrit- 
ers for large compensation rates has 
been given final approval by the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Department. Its ef- 
fective date is October 15. 





Safety Experts And 
Co. Engineers Confer 


PREVENTION WORK FOREMOST 


Conservation Bureau and Representa. 
tives of Casualty Companies Hold 
Two Sessions in New York 


Problems of accident prevention and 
the steps being taken to correct them 
were discussed at two meetings spon. 
sored by the National Conservation 
Bureau of _the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, September 29 and 
30, in New York. 

The engineering committee of the 
bureau met September 29 and consid. 
ered industrial safety standards, elevator 
safety, American Standards Association 
projects, an engineers’ license law, work 
of the Center of Safety Education at 
New York University, restaurant safety 
rules and a_ report by the bureau’s in- 
dustrial engineering division. 

September 30 the third quarterly con- 
ference of chief engineers of member 
companies and the staff of the National 
Conservation Bureau was held. Claude 
W. Fairchild, general manager of the 
association, said that rapid progress of 
the program conducted by the bureau 
was a source of great satisfaction to the 
stock casualty companies. He commended 
the splendid cooperation of the chief 
engineers, 

Hear H. H. Kelly of I. C. C. 

In the discussion of governmental ac- 
tivities in the field of traffic safety, H 
H. Kelly, director of the safety division, 
3ureau. of Motor Carriers, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, paid tribute to 
the cooperation the Federal government 
is receiving in this work from the insur- 
ance companies and the states. 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director, Center 
for Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity, discussed the courses now being 
offered at the safety center, particularly 
the course in industrial accident pre- 
vention, which, he said, will be especially 
valuable to company engineers. 

W. Dent Smith, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Greater New York Safety Council, 
spoke on the accident prevention activ- 


ities his organization is carrying for- 
ward. 

Under the chairmanship of Julien H 
Harvey, managing director, National 


Conservation Bureau, the meeting opened 
with an address of welcome by Wallace 
Falvey, vice-president, | Massachusetts 
Bonding, and chairman of the advisory 
committee of the bureau. Mr. Harvey 
delivered a “progress report” on activ- 
ities of the bure au. Demand for the new 
edition of the “Handbook of Industrial 
Safety Standards” has exhausted the in- 
itial printing of 30,000 copies. “Creating 
Safer Communities,” the bureau’s pro- 
eram for preventing traffic accidents, 
and “Man and the Motor Car,” a text- 
book on good driving for use in high 
schools, both continue to gain wider use, 
he stated. 
Bureau’s Many Services 

Members of the bureau’s staff to ad- 
dress the conference were Eugene Bar- 
ton and Wilfred Brown. Mr. Barton 
discussed the many services the bureau 
provides. Mr. Brown discussed _ the 
standard motor vehicle inspection code 
now being prepared in conjunction with 
the American Standards Association. 

An explanation of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories was presented by A. R. Small 
and C. R. Welborn, president and sec- 
retary, respectively, of that organization. 
Other speakers were Walter S. Paine, 
J. G. Wheatley, Holger Jensen, and J 
A. Burbank, all of whom delivered re- 
ports of their respective sub-committees 





MILWAUKEE BONDING DEP’T 
The Employers’ Group has established 
a bonding department at rag rene un- 


der the supervision of P. C. Lewis, resi- 
dent manager at - Ella Its manager 
is George E. Charlan, who has_ been 


with the Fidelity & Deposit for the past 
ten years. The Employers’ has _ also 
transferred Frank Dryer from its home 
office bonding department to the Chicago 
office as special agent for bonding lines. 
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Insurance Federation of N. Y. Meets in Poughkeepsie 


Pink Seeks Federation’s Support 
In Passage of Code Bill in 1939 


N. Y. Insurance Superintendent Wins Praise of Comptroller 
Tremaine at Banquet; Welcomed by Mayor; Potter 
Heard on State Fund 


The twenty-fourth annual banquet 
which formally opened the annual con- 
vention of the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York last week-end in 
the Nelson House, Poughkeepsie, had_as 
its chief speakers Superintendent of In- 
surance Louis H. Pink, Mayor George 
V. L. Spratt of Poughkeepsie, who wel- 
comed the Federation to the city; Theo- 
dore L. Rogers, outgoing president of 
the Federation, who responded to the 
Mayor’s welcome; Wellington “Duke” 
Potter of Rochester, who spoke on com- 
petition of the state fund for workmen’s 
compensation business, and State Comp- 
troller Morris S. Tremaine, who paid 
glowing tribute to Superintendent Pink 
and Superintendent of Banks White. 

Fine Attendance 

The gathering was unusually well at- 
tended. At the speakers’ table the fol- 
lowing celebrities were seated: 

George H. Jamison, deputy insurance commis- 


ioner; Thomas J. Cullen, deputy insurance 
commissioner; Paul Taylor, deputy insurance 
commissioner; Arthur H. Wicks, state senator, 


Emerson D._ Fite, 
Allen, Pawling; Ed- 
Charles N. Ham- 
Washburn, 
Mayor of 


Assemblymen 
Howard L., 
Kingston; 
Frederick H. 
Spratt, 
Rogers, president of 
Frank 


Asso- 


Kingston ; ; 
Poughkeepsie ; 
ward J. 


mond, Sparrowbush; 


Conway, 
Hudson; George V. L. 
Poughkeepsie; Theodore L. 
the Insurance Federation of New York; 
president of National 
Agents; H. W. Schaefer, 
Association of Insurance 


L. Gardner, past 
ciation of Insurance 
president of National 
Brokers; Harry H. Wadsworth, president of In- 
surance Federation of America; Wellington Pot 
ter, past president of the Insurance Federation 
of New York; Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of 
Insurance, and Morris S. Tremaine, state comp- 
troller. 


Pink Seeks Code Support 

In his address Superintendent Pink 
made a plea to the New York Federation 
to get behind and help pass the new 
insurance code when legislature convenes 
at Albany next January. He said the 
Insurance Department, the special legis- 
lative committee and the insurance com- 
panies have been working hand in hand 
for three years now to perfect the new 
code. “We believe we will now be able 
to present to the legislature at its next 
session a code of which we may justly 
be proud and I hope the Federation will 
help us in its passage so that the State 
of New York will have on the books 
at Albany the most modern insurance 
statute in the country which may form a 
asis for statutes in other states.” 

State Comptroller Tremaine, who was 
an unexpected guest at the convention, 
in his tribute to Superintendent Pink 
and Superintendent White, declared 
these two men had under their custody 
and control “more money than any other 
two men in the world” and that no man 
has ever challenged a single act of these 
two men. He also told the convention 
about the immense financial business 
carried on by the state and declared the 
funds of the state from the standpoint 
of investment, security and profit are 
better invested than those of any corpo- 
‘ation in the country.” 

Mayor George V. L. Spratt of Pough- 
keepsie, who welcomed the Federation, 
kept the audience in an uproar with his 
een witticisms. Response to the 
Mayor’s address of welcome was given 
by Theodore L. Rogers, the outgoing 
President of the Federation. 


Potter on State Fund Competition 


A pep talk on the evils of the com- 
Petition of the state fund for work- 





LOUIS H. PINK 


men’s compensation was given by Well- 
ington Potter of Rochester, past presi- 
dent of the Federation, who urged that 
a public relations campaign be launched 
to acquaint the insurance world and the 
public generally with what the Federa- 
tion is doing to preserve the interests of 
the policyholder from the evils of state 
competition with the insurance business. 
He said the Federation might well draw 
a lesson from the undertakers and em- 
balmers, the New York stock exchange, 
the chain stores and the oil companies 
who are spending thousands of dollars 
for publicity in order to promote public 
relationship. “The Federation has in the 
past worked quietly and effectively but 
the time has come when it should ad- 
vertise its work and seek public support 
for its program,” he declared. 


Golf Contest Is Popular 


Feature of the Convention 


More than thirty took part in the 
golf tournament of last week-end at the 
Dutchess Golf and Country Club, near 
Poughkeepsie, staged as part of the an- 
nual gathering of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of the State of New York. The 
weather was ideal for golfing, much to 
the delight of James R. Garrett, Na- 
tional Casualty, who has been in charge 
of this feature of the program for many 
years. In the kickers’ handicap four- 
teen qualified and in the drawing held 
to determine the winner R. O. Reid, 
Poughkeepsie emerged victorious. His 
prize was a cigarette box and lighter, 
presented by Theodore L. Rogers, out- 
going president. 

The thirty-six hole low net prize was 
won by Donald Beasley, Poughkeepsie, 
an onyx clock. The second prize was 
won by Walter Roberts, Jr., Albany, a 
silver vegetable dish presented by the 
New Amsterdam Casualty. 

The first prize for the morning eight- 
een hole low net was won by C. H. 
Tilbotson, London & Lancashire Fire, an 
electric toaster donated by Employers’ 
Liability. 

The first prize for the afternoon eight- 
een hole low net was won by J. E. Lewis, 
vice-president Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
and affiliated companies, a wall mirror 
donated by Ray Choate, vice-president 


T. L. Rogers in Swan 
Song as President 


HIS 2 YEARS OF FINE SERVICE 





Little Falls Agent Sees Strengthening Of 
Financial Responsibility Law As 
Answer to Compulsory Ins. Cry 


The agitation for compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance figured prominently in 
the presidential address of Theodore L. 
Rogers of Little Falls, N. Y., who has 
given excellent service to the New York 
Federation as its president during the 
past two years. In discussing the sit- 
uation Mr. referred to the re- 
cent views expressed by Superintendent 
of Insurance L. H. Pink before the re- 
cent White Sulphur Springs 
surety convention. 


Rogers 


casualty- 
The auto compensa- 
tion plan was labeled in this address as 
impractical because it would cost too 
much and because it would react against 
the building and distribution of cars. 
Compulsory auto insurance, while more 
practical than the auto compensation 
plan, had revealed too many basic faults 
in operation in Massachusetts. Said Mr 
Rogers: 

“Mr. Pink advanced as a possibility a 
device he termed compulsory responsi- 
bility. Every driver or owner of a car 
under this plan would be required not tv 
insure but to show that he was finan- 
cially able to meet any reasonable cost 
growing out of his operation of a motor 
car” 

Joint Committee’s Questionnaire 

The Federation’s president has been 
impressed by a questionnaire which the 
joint legislative committee to investi- 
gate automobile insurance headed by 
Senator Garrity has sent out to various 
organization asking their views on (1) 
compulsory auto insurance, (2) compen- 
sation plan and (3) a plan to compensate 
persons under a system of voluntary in- 
surance. Mr. Rogers’ personal opinion 
is that none of these plans will satis- 
factorily meet the situation. He said: 
“Many of those who have been studying 
this question from the agents and com- 
panies’ viewpoint believe that strength- 
ening our financial responsibility law, so 
as to make it practically the same as the 
New Hampshire law, would be the near- 
est thing to answering some of the per- 
plexing questions confronting our auto- 
mobilists today, 

“It seems that some solution of this 
problem must be found and it is up to 
the insurance business to find it and to 
help Senator Garrity’s committee.” 

Two Strenuous Sessions 

In opening his address Mr. Rogers re- 
ferred to the two strenuous legislative 
sessions in New York State this year as 
having produced a vast amount of social 
legislation. He declared: 

“Altogether I feel we came through 
these two strenuous sessions very well, 
we still are faced with some of the pro- 
posals to amend the state constitution 
which will be voted on this Fall. One 
of these proposed amendments particu- 
larly, if adopted by the voters, may have 
serious effects upon the insurance busi- 
ness. I refer to amendment No. 8 which 
would permit the use of state money 
and credit for social welfare, including 
provision by insurance, or otherwise, 
against the hazards of unemployment, 
sickness and old age. My personal feel- 
ing is that such a proposal has no place 
in our constitution and if adopted opens 
up the future for the state to enter into 
the writing of all kinds of insurance. I 





American Automobile. The second prize 
was won by A. F. Lawrence, Maryland 
Casualty, Syracuse. 

Fred Stein, Glens Falls Indemnity, won 
the prize for closest to the eighteenth 
pin on second shot. 


Retiring President 





THEODORE L. ROGERS 
believe that all the power of this organ- 
ization as well as the influence of insur- 
ance in general should be vigorously used 
to defeat this particular amendment at 
least.” 

This was Mr. Rogers’ swan song as 
president of the organization and he 
took the opportunity to pay tribute to 
the capable management of Executive 
Secretary L. L. Saunders and his faith- 
ful assistant, Mrs. Ida M. Hoyt; H. H. 
Wadsworth, president of the National 
Federation; his friend, “Duke” Potter, 
Rochester, and members of his execu- 
tive committee and officers “for their 
continued interest.” He felt that the 
New York Federation in a difficult year 
has more than held its own in mem- 
bership and prestige. Retiring from of- 
fice after two years as Federation presi- 
dent and after many years in more or 
less active participation in the work of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents Mr. Rogers said: “I feel that it 
is time to lay aside some of my activities 
and devote my time to my business.” 


T. J. Grahame Tribute 


\ memorial resolution for Thomas J 
Grahame, late vice-president of the Globe 
Indemnity, was passed by the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York in 
its annual convention at Poughkeepsie 
last week-end. It read: 

Whereas, It has come to our knowl 
edge that our esteemed friend and most 
loyal associate, Thomas J. Grahame, has 
passed to the Great Beyond, therefor« 
be it 

Resolved, That at his death we pause 
and realize the of an energetic, 
clean, brilliant and upstanding man; 

That we shall miss his valued counsel 
which was always generously given, and 
that as an officer of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of the State of New York, his 
influence was marked, 

Therefore let us extend to Mrs 
hame and other members of his family 
our greatest sympathies, and to his busi- 
ness associates, our profound regrets 


loss 


Gra- 


CONVICTED OF FRAUD 


Another conviction in the notorious 
Veterans of Hartford insurance lottery 
case was announced October 6 by In- 
surance Commissioner Hunt of Pennsyl 
vania. Earl R. Mason was sentenced 
at Doylestown to serve a prison term 
of six months to two years. 





INDUSTRIAL INJURIES DROP 

During September fourteen fatal and 
4,695 non-fatal accidents were reported 
to the Virginia industrial commission, a 
reduction from the same month in 1937. 
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Your CLIENTS 
AND PROSPECTS 
Want Tuis 
NEw POLicy 


« 

There’s a lot of good business 
waiting for you among banks, 
financial institutions and com- 
mercial houses, because the 
new Destruction Policy, intro- 
duced by Indemnity, affords 
protection they need and could 
not get before. Form 1 covers 
damage to or destruction of 
money and securities; Form 2 
covers Valuable Papers other 
than money and securities. 
Get the facts . .. then get 
the business. 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 





CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 


of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


Associated’s Officials 
On Good-Will Visits 


L. H. MUELLER, L. S. MOORHEAD 
Chairman Comes Bose to Meet Agents 
and Branch Managers; President 
Makes Southwest Stops 





Louis H. Mueller, chairman of the board 
of the Associated Indemnity Corp. and 
Associated Fire & Marine, both of San 
Francisco, and members of the Asso- 
ciated Insurance Fund, Inc., holding 
company, of which he is president, was a 
visitor in New York City last week on 
his first Eastern visit since his election 
to new office last Summer. Meeting 
agents and branch managers on _ this 
trip, which he described as a good-will, 
get acquainted tour, Mr. Mueller was 
much impressed by the esprit de corps 
which prevails in the Associated field 
organization. He made a stop at Chi- 
cago coming East, and at Baltimore, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland on his way home to the 
Pacific Coast. 

At the same time, L. S. Moorhead, 
president of the Associated Companies, 
was on a similar visit into the South- 
west, visiting agents in Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and other states. Both executives 
are optimistic in feeling that 1938 will 
be a good year for the Associated Com- 
panies—and that the last quarter of the 
year will witness a pickup in production 
due to increased industrial activity. 

Mr. Mueller, possessed of broad execu- 
tive and financial experience, is also an 
actuary of ability and a Fellow by ex- 
amination of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. His first connection with C, W. 
Fellows, late president of the Asso- 
ciated, was in 1919, when he served with 
him in the California State Compensation 
Insurance Fund. Mr. Moorhead was also 
associated with Mr. Fellows in the State 
Fund, starting in 1914. An engineer by 
profession he is now recognized as one 
of the Far West’s leading compensation 
underwriters. 





Federation Sidelights 


The New York Federation voted to 
hold its annual meeting and convention 
sometime in the Fall of the year in the 
future. This year the date was changed 
from early Summer to the Fall on ac- 
count of the constitutional convention 
being in session. 

The Poughkeepsie meeting was un- 
usually well attended this year and the 
members feel that Fall annual meetings 
will not conflict with the Local Agents 
Association annual convention. 

* * * 

The convention unanimously passed a 
resolution expressing sorrow and regret 
at the death of the late Senator Duncan 
T. O’Brien of New York City, for many 
years chairman of the New York Sen- 
ate’s insurance committee. 

* * * 

The New York Senate will have a new 
chairman for its insurance committee 
next year, it was revealed in L. L. Saun- 
der’s report, if the Democrats carry the 
Senate. Senator Thomas F. Burchill, 
who would be next in line for the chair- 
manship, is out, and Senator John T. 
McCall, who is chairman of Banks com- 
mittee, would not be willing to change 
posts although himself an insurance 
broker. 

* * * 

S. Carlisle Goodrich of Beacon, dele- 
eate to the convention, brought with 
him a group picture of the leaders in 
New York Federation movement, pub- 
lished in The Eastern Underwriter on 
December 4, 1914, the year the Federa- 
tion was organized. 

* * * 

Herman A. Bayern, public relations 
counsel and New York insurance broker, 
who won the first golf prize at Buffalo 
two years ago and second prize at Syra- 
cuse last year, did not even show for 
place in this year’s tournament. Mr. 
Bayern declared he played just as hard 


N. Y. Federation 
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license fees and those collected would 
go into a fund to relieve economic 
burden to hospitals and members of 
the medical profession and their assist- 
ants in caring for victims of accidents 
where such expenses were not other- 
wise provided for; the amount of such 
payments to be regulated by a scale 
approved by the commissioner of motor 
vehicles not to exceed $300 per person 
injured. 

3. All owners of motor vehicles in- 
curring accidents involving bodily in- 
juries automatically to be deprived of 
licenses after ten days following date 
of accident unless evidence furnished 
of financial responsibility for future 
accidents. 

4. In case of injury to passengers 
in motor vehicle owner of which is not 
qualified by financial responsibility or 
where no additional registration fee 
has been paid, provide motor vehicle 
may not be operated immediately fol- 
lowing accident unless bond or other 
security is posted in sum of $50 by 
owner or driver for each passenger 
injured as guaranty of payment of 
hospital and medical expenses actu- 
ally charged for care of an injured 
person, (This section applies particu- 
larly to foreign licensed cars.) 

5. The licenses of all persons finan- 
cially dependent who are involved in 
motor vehicle accidents if found guilty 
of negligence or violation of traffic 
regulations or sections of the vehicle 
and traffic law, to be suspended or 
revoked, optional fines to be prohib- 
ited, This applies particularly to junior 
operators. 

The Federation took no action on the 
Nichols’ suggestion. 


Secretary Saunders’ Report 


Leonard L, Saunders, executive secre- 
tary, in his report to the convention 
stressed the fact that people are com- 
mencing to take a keen interest in motor 
vehicle insurance generally. He referred 
to the questionnaire which Senator James 
\. Garrity as chairman of the joint legis- 
lative committee to investigate automo- 
bile insurance has been sending to ser- 
vice clubs to ascertain the sentiment re- 
garding compulsory insurance, and said 
that one service club which had circu- 
larized its members received thirty-seven 
replies, out of which nineteen declared 
for compulsory insurance. “The ques- 
tion will be a live one in the legislature 
during the coming year,” Mr. Saunders 
said. 

Mr. Saunders revealed that there were 
seven bills in the last legislature that 
carried either competitive or exclusive 
state fund provisions “which were the 
direct responsibility of this organiza- 
tion.” 

Three of the bills were compulsory 
motor vehicle measures from the Berg 
committee and similar measures were in- 
troduced independently by other legis- 
lators. “The first real test we had came 
on what was known as the Lonis bill.” 
Mr. Saunders said in his report, “a bill 
which would have permitted a country 
to write its own surety business. <A 
hearing on that bill called to Albany 
more than two hundred people, and while 
Assemblyman Lonis tried very hard to 
get the bill reported, it was killed in 
committee 

“In the constitutional convention prac- 
tically the same proposals made in the 
legislature were introduced. We _ had 
many people there who agreed with us 
and offered us help to sustain our posi- 





as ever did but that whatever strokes he 
attempted seemed to go awry. 
* * * 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink is strongly of the opinion that pub- 
lic sentiment will soon compel the en- 
actment of some sort of compulsory 
motor vehicle insurance. He said he 
would not be surprised to see the legis- 
lature take action on the matter at an 
early date. 


= ————=! 


Late Casualty News 


James A. Murphy, who has 
from the Phoenix Indemnity, is joining 
the Standard Surety & Casualty Po 
Monday as head of the home office byr. 
glary and plate glass department and in 
charge of A. & H. production for Nev 
York City. ‘Mr. Murphy has spent the 
past ten years with the Phoenix Indem. 
nity in its Eastern department where he 
was superintendent of burglary, plate 
glass, A. & and steam boiler and 
machinery lines. Thoroughly trained, he 
also had two years’ experience With ‘the 
Fidelity & Deposit and two years with 
the Zurich’s Eastern department. \,; 
Murphy is a graduate of Holy Crow 
College, Worcester, Mass, ‘ 

* * * 

Lester Weil, attorney for the New 
York Superintendent of Insurance, 4s 
liquidator of Consolidated Indemnity and 
Guardian Casualty, is resigning from the 
Department as of October 31 to devote 
his entire time to private practice of lay 
Mr. Weil will locate at 90 John Street 
where he will specialize in investigations 
and defense work for non-resident de- 
fendants and non-resident insurance 
companies in connection with accidents 
which occur in New York State and 
actions thereupon which may be conm- 
menced in this state’s courts under the 
provisions of section 52 of the vehicle 
and traffic law and maritime litigation 
for marine insurance companies, 

Connected with the New York Depart- 
ment for the past sixteen years Mr, 
Weil has taken an active part in many 
important liquidations, 


resigned 


tion. We were able to hold in com- 
mittee the compulsory motor vehicle and 
compensation proposals. We tried to stoy 
the health imsurance, but every political 
trick was used to pass the measure 
The passage of the proposal Number 8, 
known as Number 696 on the calendar 
relating to health insurance, is the one 
casualty for the Federation so far as the 
convention was concerned.” 

Mr. Saunders then told how many per- 
sons running on both tickets this Fall 
serving as delegates to the constitutional 
convention, voted for the health pro- 
posal and called attention to the great 
number of changes which will occur in 
the Senate next Winter, due to deaths 
and political upsets. 

He sketched briefly the work of the 
Federation during the legislative session 
and said that the one casualty suffered 
was the passage of the savings bank 
insurance bill. “Here the life compa- 
nies did not do their part,” he declared, 
adding that some of them are. sorry 
about it now. 


Tribute to Judge Bleakley 


Mr. Saunders paid a tribute to Judge 
William F. Bleakley of Yonkers, wh 
was Republican candidate for governor 
in 1936 and who served in the constitu- 
tional convention as a delegate from 
Westchester County whom he declared 
had a rare understanding of the work 
of the convention and was absolutely 
unselfish in his desire to assist in any 
way possible. 

Referring to the new insurance code 
upon which the Superintendent of In- 
surance and a special legislative commit- 
tec has been working for three years 
now, Mr. Saunders said, “The code com- 
mittee will make its final report and ask 
for the enactment of the new code as 4 
whole, but that is only a part of what 
they will do. They will take out  par- 
ticular parts of the new code and intro- 
duce them as separate bills.” Mr. Saun- 
ders said he looked forward to an ut- 
usually busy year so far as_ insurance 
is concerned in the legislature but de- 
clared he did not see anything more 
threatening than a year ago, “On the 
whole, the Federation fared pretty well 
with the two legislative bodies; in the 
legislature we lost the savings bank in- 
surance bill which is one mark against 
us and in the constitutional convention, 
the social security measure, which is am 
other mark.” 
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Ww. A. Alexander & Co. of Chicago 
Launches Advertising Campaign 


Its Objective to Feature Agent’s Value in Merchandising of 
Insurance Program Planned by Wade Fetzer, Jr., 
Includes Newspaper Ads, Direct Mail 


After nearly five years of concentrat- 
ed effort and planning Wade Fetzer, Jr., 
vice-president of W. A, Alexander & 
(o., Chicago, one of the nation’s largest 
wencies, has launched a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign which has a_two- 
fold objective. (1) The 
to impress the public with the important 
yart played by the agent in the mer- 
handising of insurance, but (2) to pic- 
ture to its own men a higher conception 
if their potential value to their custom- 
ers, hoping thereby to raise their stand- 
ard of performance in the counselor re- 
lationship. 

The first step in planning the cam- 
paign was a market survey conducted by 
Robert P. Perrin, advertising director of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., to determine 
insurance needs and desires. Contacting 
clients of the firm he quizzed them as to 
vhy they bought insurance from their 
agent, what service they valued most, 
what they disliked most about their deal- 
ings with their agent, and how many 
policies they placed through a single 
awwency office. Vice-President Fetzer 
ind his ad director, encouraged by the 
response from this questionnaire, were 
better able to appreciate that clients 
are agreeable to paying for an agent’s 
services provided they have tangible evi- 
lence of the service he gives in earning 
his commission, 


program aims 


Is Customer Always Right? 


‘Ts the Customer Always Right?” is 
the question asked in the first newspaper 
advertisement in the campaign, which 
has appeared so far in three of the Chi- 
cago dailies. Ten ads are contemplated 
luring the next year, most of which will 
deal with the same general theme. Copy 
f the first message reads as follows: 

“How long would you retain a doc- 
tor who asked, ‘What sort of med- 
icine do you prefer to take?’ Not 
tone, of course, 

“You naturally recognize that your 
doctor’s value to you lies in his spe- 
cialized experience and his ability to 
prescribe properly for your needs. 

“The value of an insurance man 
also lies in his knowledge and experi- 
ence, and his ability properly to pro- 
tect you against risk, 

“How valuable can an insurance 
man be who is willing to supply any 
sort of policy at almost any price— 
simply to make a sale? 

“The men representing us are gov- 
erned by the higher objective—that 
of insuring you properly. They are 
supported by a staff of specialists. 
their recommendations are based 
upon principles proved by fifty-three 
successful years of insurance experi- 
ence and service. 

“Call W. A. Alexander & Co. rep- 
resentatives for sound insurance 
counsel.” 

Ten Direct Mail Pieces 
_The newspaper program is just one 
leature of the campaign and, says Mr. 
retzer, “is being supported by what I 
hope will prove to be a unique direct 
mail campaign.” This is going on con- 
currently with the newspaper advertis- 





Ing. Pointing out that ten mailing pieces 
have been already prepared and are go- 
ng out at approximately monthly inter- 
vals, Mr. Fetzer says further: 

The first one has already been mailed 


and the reception has exceeded my wild- 
est expectations. We are covering ap- 
proximately 14,000 names, with the cost 
being shared with us by the individual 
brokers in our office. It is essentially a 
prestige-building campaign, although, of 
course, combining public education and 
some specific selling attempt.” 

In developing the theme of this mail- 
ing piece which is entitled “Which Came 
First—Catastrophe or Insurance?” his- 
torical interest was provided by reference 


to the Great London Fire of 1666 in 
which 85% of the buildings were de- 
stroyed. The copy continues: 


“Throughout history the relentless 
hands of disaster have wrought destruc- 
tion, and man has sweat and _ toiled 
mightily to rebuild his shattered projects. 

“Modern insurance counsel attempts to 
reverse that process. It seeks to provide 
protection before disaster occurs, thus 
placing the task of rebuilding upon an 
organization equipped to bear it instead 
of on a financially weakened individual. 

“That problem of reversing the process, 
securing protection before the loss oc- 
curs, hinges on knowledge—knowledge 
not of just insurance coverages, but 
about all exposures to loss, 

“My effort to reverse the process 
consists of my endeavor to keep my 
clients fully informed about every risk 
to which they are exposed. As an insur- 
ance counselor I believe this my respon- 
sibility and consider it the buyer’s right 
and responsibility to decide what protec- 
tion they wish to obtain.” 

(Personally signed by Wade Fetzer, 
Jr., for W. A. Alexander & Co.) 








D. OF C. APPOINTMENT 





Associated Cos, Select Guardian Man- 
agement Corp. as General Agents; 
Charles Miner President 
The Associated Indemnity and Asso- 
ciated Fire & Marine of San Francisco 
have selected the Guardian Management 
Corp. of Washington, D. C., as_ their 
general agents for the District of Colum- 
bia. Charles Miner, president of this 
corporation, has a broad background in 
insurance work, having been stationed 
in New York and later in Washington, 
where he was an officer in the Sports- 

mans Mutual. 
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A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


One of New Jersey’s Leading General Agencies 
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MALCOLM S. BRYANT, PRESIDENT 





Elected to Post in Portland, Ore. A. & 
H. Managers’ Club; Following in 
Father’s Footsteps 

Malcolm S. Bryant, who is with the 
North American Accident in Portland, 
Ore., as assistant general agent, has been 
elected the new president of the Acci- 
dent & Health Managers’ Club of that 
city. 

A native Portlander, Mr. Bryant is a 
graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton. He joined the North American in 
1934 and with this company his father, 
John H. Bryant, has been general agen. 
since 1907. 

In being honored by the club presi- 
dency, Mr. Bryant is following in his 
father’s footsteps, as John H. Bryant 
Was some twenty years ago the first 
president of the Accident & Health 
Managers’ Club of Portland, which is 
composed exclusively of company man- 
agers of A. & H. lines, which now has 
a roster of some thirty members. 





OKLA. RATE INCREASE DENIED 


The Oklahoma State Insurance board 
on October 3, refused to grant 6% in- 
crease asked by carriers of public lia- 
bility and property damage insurance 
on long haul trucks, Class 5. The appli- 
cation was filed through the Oklahoma 
Automobile Service Bureau which repre- 
sents 90% of companies writing this 
class of insurance in Oklahoma, The in- 
crease was protested by Associated Mo- 
tor Carriers of Oklahoma, Inc., who had 
asked for a decrease in this type of in- 
surance rates. This was also denied 
by the board, because rates had been 
lowered 10% last May, Commissioner 
Jess G. Read explained. 
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Continental’s Setup In 
N.Y. for Hospital Policy 


R. J. KEANE SALES MANAGER 





To Make Strong Appeal to Ins. Brokers 
In Merchandising Coverage; Sales 
Experts to Close Cases 





In keeping with promotional plans for 


Continental Casualty’s recently  an- 
four-way hospital the 
Eastern department of the company has 
established a New York office disability 
R. J, Keane, an 
Mr. Keane 


nounced policy, 


division in charge of 
experienced sales executive. 
is now building an organization of 
sales consultation experts who will be 
equipped to present the new policy to in- 
surance brokers, and, in fact, to their 
clients. The Continental’s program is 
so planned that if the broker so desires 
these sales experts will interview both 
employer and employe in clients’ of- 
fices, present the plan and then set it 
up on the broker’s books. The broker 
will receive continuous renewal com- 
missions on this business, the commis- 
sion being 10%, which is payable start- 
ing with the second month of the policy. 

The New York Insurance Department 
approved the policy on September 26, 
and since then, Continental reports, de- 
mand for it has exceeded expectations 

Mr. Keane joined the Continental Cas- 
ualty organization in September, after 
ten years’ sales experience. A graduate 
of Fordham University in 1929, he spent 
several years in specialty selling and 
then went wtih the Aetna Life at 100 
William Street, as a life insurance and 
A. & H. producer. This was followed 
by experience in the sales division of 
the W. J. Pedrick Co., and a brief spell 
in the specialty selling field before join- 
ing the Continental. He has done re- 
cruiting and training of salesmen as well 
as writing sales articles for such maga- 
zines as Printers’ Ink. 

Asociated with Mr. Keane as right- 
hand men are A. Schutz, graduate of 
New York University, and Lou Daley, 
formerly with Gustave Johannsen, gen- 
eral agent of the Continental, now lo- 
cated at 125th Street, New York. 


BALTIMORE OUTING 

The annual Fall outing of the Casu- 
alty & Surety Club of Baltimore was 
held at the Rolling Road Club on Octo- 
ber 6. A golf tournament and _ horse- 
shoe contests were staged with dinner 
in the evening, followed by a card party 
The outing was in charge of an enter- 
tainment committee which included J. O. 
Honeywell, chairman; J. Harry Bibby, 
E. W. Carr, H. C. Nuttle and R. J 
Thome. Committee chairmen were James 
S. Bayless, golf; O. W. Littleton, horse- 


shoe contests, and William A. Weech, 
bridge. E. J. MacLeod is president of 
the club. 
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Peerless Revamps Its 
Medical Reimbursement 


MANY PROVISIONS BROADENED 


Attention Given to Requirements Of 
Organized Groups Seeking Protec- 
tion; Commissions Readjusted 
New 


bursement 


provisions in the medical reim 
policies issued by Peerless 
Casualty are described in sales leaflets 
issued by Ejifert, French & Co. New 
York City, United States managers for 
this branch of the company’s business. 
Benefits have been extended to cover 
doctor’s fees during hospital residence 
provided no surgical operation is per- 
formed. In order to do this benefits for 
specialist’s fees are omitted. Also, this 
benefit appeared to be subject to gen- 
eral misinterpretation. 

All health treatments, if approved by 
the company, will be reimbursed under 
“doctor’s fees.” Special benefits for 
health treatments have been deleted. 

Childbirth cover has not been reduced. 
Benefits remain stable except as to Plan 
Five where the amount has been in- 
creased in comparison with Plan One. 
Lump sum benefits are offered in addi- 
tion to case room fees, $10 for use of 
operating room and anesthesia. 

Children receive the same benefits as 
adults when hospitalized. Plan Six in 
comparison with Plan Two shows an in- 
crease from $4.50 to $5 a day for adults. 

The schedule of surgical operations has 
been extended. 

Waiting Period Reduced 

Private motor vehicle accidents are 
now covered automatically without ad- 
ditional premium. The sickness waiting 
period has been reduced from three 
months to one month, except for re- 
moval of appendix, tonsils and adenoids, 
as well as any gynecological condition in 
addition to pregnancy and childbirth. 

Premiums are now placed on an an- 
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nual basis with 15 cents charge for each 
monthly or quarterly payment. 

\gent’s commission is now 15% on 
first year collected premiums, 10% there- 


after. For brokers the rate is slightly 
different. 
The policy fee has been increased 


from $1 to $2, 50% thereof being al- 
lowed as commission. All previous ap- 
plication forms have been discontinued. 
Underwriting regulations remain un- 
changed. 


Provision for Groups 


The employes medical reimbursement 
policy, type M. R. P., Plan Four is sold 
only to organized groups. The follow- 
ing standards have been set up regard- 
ing number and percentage of these or- 
ganized groups that are eligible under 
this plan: 

1. Minimum—five organized members (family 
members are optional). 


2. On groups up to 9—100%. 

3. On groups from 10 to 50—90%. 
4. On groups from 50 to 100—75%. 
5. On groups from 100 to 500—50% 


6. Over 500—ask for special ratings. 


These premiums are calculated at 3 
cents a day for children, 6 cents for 
adults to age 45 and 7 cents thereafter 
to age 65, with the possibility that they 
may be carried beyond that age if in- 
surable. The policy fee is $1 and com- 
missions have been reduced on this type 
of policy. 





OFFERED HOSPITAL PLAN 
Employes of the Provident Life & 
Accident of Chattanooga are being of- 
fered a new cooperative hospitalization 
plan, effective October 1, it is announced 
by President R. J. Maclellan. 


MASON SUPERVISING CASUALTY 

The Royal-Liverpool Groups announce 
that John D. Mason has been appointed 
to supervise the casualty section of the 
Montreal department which is in charge 


of J. W. Dooley. 


THE EASTERN 
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D. J. MOE’S NEW CONNECTION 





Joins C. J. Simons & Co., Newark, to 

Develop Continental Casualty’s New 
Hospital Plan 
Moe, formerly agency su- 
pervisor in the Continental Casualty’s 
accident and health department, has been 
appointed manager, accident and health 
department, C. J. Simons & Co, agency 
in Newark, N. J. The Simons agency 
has been named general agent in north- 
ern New Jersey for the Continental’s 
new four-way hospital plan. 

Mr. Moe entered the accident and 
health field with the Standard Accident 
in Detroit where he became assistant 
manager of the underwriting department. 
In 1929 he became manager, accident and 
health department, of Lloyd’s Casualty 
in New York. From 1933 to 1937 he 
engaged in personal production in New 
Jersey and in 1937 joined the Eastern 
department of the Continental as agency 
supervisor in the accident and health 
department. An extensive development 
of both hospitalization and disability 
franchise is planned by Mr. Moe and a 
staff of trained solicitors. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY LECTURES 


Douglas J. 








Casualty Insurance Course Started at 
Home Office October 11; President 
H. P. Jackson Gives It Send-Off 

A course of lectures on casualty insur- 
ance was begun October 11 by the Bank- 
ers Indemnity which is for employes of 
the company. Officers have donated cash 
prizes for scholarship excellence. At the 
introductory session President Harold P. 
Jackson spoke. The lecturers include 
William H. Wunner, J. C. Onderdonk, 
Jr., J. A. Swett, A. E. Bowman, E. H. 
O’Connor, J. C. Montgomery, A. J. Rose- 
mund, D. A. Wagler, C. E. Clymer, J. E. 
Wilson, R. J. Welsh and Ernest H. 
sabbage. 


October 14, 1938 
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ARM BROKEN WITH CROWBAR 





Fake Accident Claimant Gets Five Yeary 

Probation, Six Months in Jail and 

Fine of $500 

California Superior Judge Frank y 
Smith’s court was the scene, September 
29, of the final act in smashing th 
fake automobile accident ring that took 
up much time last year when the coyy 
granted Bert Howard, former vaudeyilk 
singer, five years’ probation with the firs 
six months of the time to be served jn 
the county jail and ordered him to pay 
$500 fine for his part in the fake agg. 
dents. At the probation hearing Hoy. 
ard repeated his story of how he had 
permitted his arm to be broken with , 
crowbar by Joseph Bone, the confessed 
“brains” of the ring, and later how ap 
insurance company paid $2,500 for the 
injury on the ground that it had been 
received in an automobile accident. Hoy. 
ard’s wife, who had figured in the affair, 
was released only recently after having 
served the jail portion of her probation 
sentence. 





TO HONOR C. G. HALLOWELL 

Agents of the Affiliated Aetna com- 
panies in southern California are having 
a drive for new business in honor of 
Vice-President C. G. Hallowell, who is 
in charge of production for the compa- 
nies and who will arrive in Los Angeles 
October 24 for a week’s stay. The cam- 
paign has been named “Hallowell Drive’ 
and will conclude October 20. 





INDIANA DOCTORS VOTE PLAN 
Indiana medicine now stands commit- 
ted to physician-controlled group hospi- 
talization and voluntary sickness indem- 
nity insurance. This revolutionary pol- 
icy of the Indiana State Medical Asso- 
ciation was announced at the final ses- 
sions of the organization’s eighty-ninth 
annual convention held in Indianapolis. 
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Items from Financial Statement of June 30, 1938: 


Capital 2. 2 2 te et te wt ee ws . $1,000,000.00 


Surplus . 2 2 1 1 6 6 © © we © ee e + + 6 5,861,042.62 
bom Wesere 2. 6 tet tee hhh hUmhhUc;hUuh6hhRE ESTO 
Deeminms Teserve «§ «© «+ + 6 6 te th hele hue lhl 6hBBEZ 62296 
pe eee a 893,798.03 


Total Admitted Assets . . $16,058,882.80 


Securities carried at $935,882.41 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 
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Retrospective Plan 
Outlined by Eglof 


SELLING METHODS PRESENTED 





Travelers Field Service Man Declares 
Device Has Proved Its Worth 
And Is Helping Producers 
Retrospective rating has put new life 
into the workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness, says John H. Eglof of the Travel- 
ers’ agency field service. In an address 
9 the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Muskegan, October 5, 
Mr. Eglof declared that “this plan was 
ysed first to cure risks that had ‘gone 
bad’ and that retrospective rating is now 
recognized aS a great step forward and 
; available to risks which have ‘gone 
sod’ as well as those which demand 

special attention.” 
Mr. Eglof defines retrospective rating 
as follows: “A method of determining 
the premium cost of a risk after the loss 
experience for the risk has been de- 
veloped.” After describing the plan in 
letail he continued: 


Worth Demonstrated 


“The whole plan is tied together into 
1 simple, adjustable, equitable and sala- 
ble rating method of determining the 
premium of a risk after the loss experi- 
ence for the risk has been developed.” 
As to whether retrospective rating has 
demonstrated its worth, this speaker 
said. “While the general acceptance of 
the plan has come about recently, one 
large carrier has used retrospective rat- 
ing for compensation risks over a period 
of several years in those jurisdictions 
where it was legally permissible. A re- 
cent study of all completed risks, total- 
ng twenty-two in number, written by 
this carrier during the past two years 
under the plan involving a total stand- 


ard premium of $553,383 shows a pre- 
mium credit of $154,767 or a reduction 
of 28% from the standard premium. The 
loss ratio for the group was 37.7%. 

“Further, the experience of this car- 
rier shows that each year the number 
of employers who have reduced the cost 
of their compensation insurance under 
the plan has increased. Never have less 
than three out of four employers saved 
money in any one year under this plan. 
Many employers save every year. All 
employers should save substantial sums 
over a period of years. Naturally there 
will be the occasional risks which will 
not earn a premium reduction for a cer- 
tain policy year. 


Sale of This Plan 


“In presenting a retrospective pro- 
posal to a risk it should be kept in mind 
at all times that the plan is definitely 
related to accident prevention work; for 
each dollar of reduction in losses as- 
sured will save $1.18 (Michigan). No 
other rating plan has gone so far to 
give the policyholder full credit directly 
and promptly for the results of his acci- 
dent prevention work. 

“The primary thought is to control ac- 
cident frequency, the formula for the 
plan secondary. To put it another way, 
you can’t inspect a risk into being a 
cood risk. 

“The plan is no proposition for the 
timid individual but it is a great propo- 
sition for the individual who is sold on 
an accident control program and who is 
willing to give such a program his 
wholehearted cooperation. Therefore, 
more attention is being given to accident 
control activities which, under the plan, 
save the policyholder thousands of dol- 
lars in premium cost and likewise thou- 
sands of dollars in indirect or hidden 
costs, 

Accident Control Program 


“An accident control program is the 


essence of retrospective rating. Secure 
the risk’s interest in an accident control 
program and when that is done the 
retrospective rating proposal just nat- 
urally comes along and its practical ad- 
vantages become self-evident. 

“The plan ties up very closely with 
our ‘hidden cost of accidents’ formula. 
It is generally accepted in industry that 
for every dollar spent by the insurance 
carrier in compensating for injuries, the 
policyholder pays $4 out of his own 
pocket. 

“This plan makes policyholders more 
safety minded and consequently more 
humanitarian. We all pride ourselves in 
being interested in the preservation of 
life, limb and property, but when there 
is a financial incentive, more direct and 
effective measures are forthcoming be- 
cause it means money in our pockets. 

“While accident frequency and severity 
will be reduced under the influence of 
retrospective rating claims will occur, 
and it is obvious that the policyholder 
must have the services of trained inves- 
tigators and adjusters as well as the 
legal ability and facilities of his insur- 
ance carrier, 

“Security, administration and under- 
writing services are also vital and es- 
sential to the success of retrospective 
rating. 

Presentation to Assured 


“In summarizing benefits of the plan 
to the assured, it should be pointed out 
that it treats the risk individually, sub- 
ject only to the limitations indicated by 
the minimum and maximum premiums. 
It provides insurance for both normal 
and abnormal losses with the prevention 
of accidents through the risk’s coopera- 
tion. in an accident control program. 
Further, the policyholder doesn’t share 
the risk’s improvement with any other 
risk. His risk stands on its own feet 
and receives in reduced insurance costs 
directly and promptly the entire bene- 


fits which it has earned. The risk, there- 
fore, saves in three ways: 

“Cost of claims that he and the in- 
surance company eliminate through the 
prevention of accidents. 

“Expense of settling such claims. 

“Hidden costs that accompany all ac- 
cidents, and anything that saves in three 
ways is surely attractive.” 

How Producer Benefits 


On advantages of the plan to pro- 
ducers Mr. Eglof said: “One of the 
great bugaboos of the last decade was 
what to do to preserve good business, 
to attract desirable business, and to have 
a competitive weapon against the mu- 
tuals and cut-raters, one which would 
bring home results. Again the answer 
to these questions is retrospective rat- 
ing. It is helping capital stock insur- 
ance in retaining its good business; it 
is attracting desirable business, as is 
evidenced by volume of millions of dol- 
lars in retrospective rating premiums 
written to date and, further, it is carry- 
ing the fight to the cut-raters and mu- 
tuals in a way that hasn’t been equalled 
for many years. 

“Instead of being on the defensive, 
capital stock insurance has taken the 
offensive. If we win, we win. If we 
should lose it will be only a temporary 
loss, for if the assured buys guaranteed 
cost insurance his ‘savings’ will be 
limited to what the experience rating 
plan offers him; or, if he elects mutual 
insurance, he will share his savings with 
other policyholders insured by the car- 
rier. Neither of these ways is satis- 
factory. He will be one of your best 
prospects in the future. There is plenty 
of business to be written but it will go 
only to those who know the retrospec- 
tive rating plan; who seek out the risks 
which should have it; who contact such 
risks, and who reveal what capital stock 
insurance has to offer to assist the poli- 
cvholder to earn a lower insurance pre- 
mium cost.” 
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The man who carries the ball can never make ‘first down’ unless 
the line holds, and gives him an even chance to complete the play. 
You'll make no ‘first downs’ in production either, unless you can 
New business is essential—a steady inflow of it. 
It is the repeat and 


hold your gains. 


But it’s the business you keep which counts. 
the renewal business that builds a strong and a profitable agency. 


Appreciating these facts, the F & D maintains in the field an organ- 


ization of trained production men whose functions are not only 
to pave the way to more sales by the Company’s representatives, but 


to help them hold their business gains. 


Just one of many reasons why, in suretyship, it pays to represent the 
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Occupational Disease Legislative 
Trend Toward More Definiteness 


H. D. Sayer Sees Drift From Generalization of Definition, 
Leaving Solution to Courts; Danger of Creating Un- 
employment; Attitude of Casualty Companies 


Trend of occupational disease legisla- 
tion was the subject of Henry D. Sayer’s 
address to the National Safety Council’s 
He is 
now manager for 
the Association of & Surety 
Executives, but leaves this post October 
17 to joint the New York State Fund 
Mr. Sayer handled his subject in a gen- 


Congress in Chicago October 13. 
department 
Casualty 


casualty 


eral way rather than with respect to 
legislative situations in particular states. 
He said that basically and logically com 
pensation for accidental injury and oc- 
disease are similar but the 

differ 
“speaking 


cupational 
problems greatly. He ob- 
that, 


dents occur at a specific moment in point 


two 
served generally, acci 
of time, and, from the standpoint of lia- 
bility 
is in the 
moment of the 


policy of insurance, it 
that is to 


acceptance of 


under any 


future ; say, at the 
liability 
under any insurance contract the acci- 
dent for which liability may be assumed 
has not yet happened. That frequently 
is not so with the occupational disease 
Insurance by its very nature can only 
assume liabilities that have yet to arise, 
not those that have already accrued. 

“Again, speaking generally, the indus- 
trial accident is something that can be 
seen, even though unforeseen. It may 
be visualized and described in words, 
setting forth specifically the time, place 
and manner of happening. It can then 
be determined, after the happening of 
the event, whether it was preventable or 
inevitable; blame, if any, can be as- 
sessed; the worker involved, or his fore- 
man or superintendent, can be shown 
the fault and effective measures can be 
taken to guard against a like future hap- 
pening, 

Rule Not Universal 

“Some will say, and truly, not all acci- 
dents happen in the manner I have pre- 
scribed; that not always are they held 
to occur only at a specific moment or 
under circumstances where they can be 
visualized and described. By administra- 
tive and court decisions, it is true in 
some jurisdictions that the definition of 
‘accident’ has been greatly broadened. 
We find the entrance of disease germs 
into the human system without visible 
trauma, with resulting sickness or death, 
and even the specific time and place not 
definitely known, except that it is shown 
to have probably occurred in the em- 
ployment, being held to be an accident 

“I might cite cases which are the ex- 
ceptions and not the general rule as to 
what constitutes an accidental injury. 
And I think we may fairly assume that 
the efforts of administrators of the law 
and the courts have been directly in- 
spired by their belief in the necessity 
of finding a remedy for an industrial 
ill for which no clear remedy had been 
provided by specific language of the 
statute. May we consider them as 
straws in the wind, showing a trend 
toward industrial disease liability ? 

“We have clear instances of what has 
been termed ‘judicial legislation’; that is. 
the courts broadening the meaning of 
the law to cover situations not clearly 
included within the terms of the law by 
the duly constituted legislative authori- 


” 


Real Difficulty Encountered 


Mr. Sayer then pointed out that t 
define the term “occupational disease” 


is more difficult from the standpoint of 
administration and judicial interpreta- 
tion, and difficult from the standpoint of 
the doctor and the engineer. Add to the 
doubtful term “disease” the even more 
indefinite term “occupational” or “indus- 
trial” and the difficulty is increased. He 
continued : 

“Some diseases stand out in our minds 
as clearly and definitely occupational. 
3ut the legislative problem is not so 
simple. The constant suggestion is put 
forth that it is futile for the legislature 
to attempt a definition or delimitation 
of occupational diseases, and, therefore, 
words of the most general character 
should be employed, leaving to the courts 
the interpretation of the law as they see 
fit. I submit that it is not the function 
of the courts to make up the legislative 
mind; that is the function and the right 
and the duty of the legislature. Nor 
should the legislature seek to avoid and 
evade responsibility by transferring to 
courts and commissions the determina- 
tion of questions of liability which the 
legislature finds too difficult for it to 
determine for itself. 

“An excellent rule—in fact, a cardinal 
rule—in statutory drafting, is to use 
words of definite, certain and under- 
standable meaning, used in their common 
acceptance, rather than to resort to 
vague, uncertain and meaningless words, 
or words the meaning of which may 
have the effect of distorting the ob- 
jective that is sought. 

Companies Not Opposed 


“Some will say we are opposed to 
coverage of occupational diseases under 
compensation laws. Not so! Let me say 
that the stock casualty companies rep- 
resented in the Association have not op- 
posed and do not oppose the principle 
of compensation for occupatinal diseases, 
if thereby is meant compensation for 
those diseases that arise from a ‘trade 
risk,’ or from conditions that are nor- 
mally and usually present in the partic- 
ular employment, as distinguished from 
those ordinary human ills that beset all 
of us, Our view of it is that the policy 
of coverage under the law is a matter 
of local concern, to be determined by 
local legislatures in the light of local 
demand and with due regard to local 
opinion of both labor and industry. 

“The reasonable, the intelligent, the 
sane way for industry to discharge its 
obligation to its workers for conditions 
of health is to provide for the greatest 
reasonable requirements for industrial 
hygiene, and to provide compensation 
only for those conditions that arise from 
specific named diseases that are truly 
occupational, characteristic of and pe- 
culiar to the processes in which the 
worker is engaged.” 


Schedule Plan Favored 


Mr. Sayer said much in support of 
the “schedule” law type of legislation 
and asked: “When such clear and spe- 
cific language is available, why should 
we be asked to use vague, broad terms, 
the use of which may constitute the giv- 
ing of a blank check by industry?” 


On the legislative trend Mr. Sayer 
said: “The legislative trend, I am happy 
to report, in recent years has_ been 


toward the definite, rather than the in- 
definite. Despite tremendous pressure, 
no legislature has, in the past three 
years, adopted a blind, ‘all-inclusive’ oc- 
cupational disease law except New York 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, North Carolina and Washing- 
ton, 


among the states most recently 


Jubilee 


October 14, 1932 


Congress 





Lew R. Palmer Pioneer 


LEW R. 


PALMER 


As President Fennell spoke in high 
praise of the safety pioneers of America 
who had charted the course of organ- 
ized accident prevention twenty-five 
years ago, old-timers present wanted to 
give a cheer for Lew R. Palmer, now 
conservation engineer of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, who was one of 
the chief organizers of the National 
Safety Council. Mr. Palmer has been a 
regular attendant at these annual meet- 
ings, is executive committee chairman of 
the Greater New York Safety Council 
and, of course, a past president of the 
National Safety Council, 

Another pioneer present was Albert 
W. Whitney, consulting director, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau of the As- 
sociation of C. & S. Executives, who is 
vice-president of the National Safety 
Council for education. Mr, Whitney 
talked at the general session on safety 
education on “Where Are We in Safety 
Education Now ?” 


enacting occupational diseases laws, have 
adopted the ‘schedule’ or specific method 
of coverage. Two years ago Ohio amend- 
ed its scheduled occupational disease law 
by adding dust diseases to its existing 
schedule. Illinois and Indiana occupa- 
tional disease laws have been enacted in 
general terms. However, in identical 
language, those two states have under- 
taken to limit and define occupational 
diseases and have attempted therein to 
safeguard industry against liability for 
the diseases of ordinary life. Although 
doubtless familiar to many, I believe 
the definition in the laws of those two 
states will bear repetition as indicating 
the extreme of difficulty in attempting 
to exactly define an occupational disease 
Effect of “Stretching” 


“We have seen and discussed the dan- 
gers inherent in the all-inclusive theory 
of stretching the law to cover every sort 
and condition of disease, and to try to 
make them employment-related. When 
that stretching is complete; when ad- 
ministrators of the law find it easy and 
possible to burden industry with the re- 
sponsibility of health insurance under the 
guise of an occupational disease statute, 
what of those who, wanting employment 
or seeking to retain it, are not physically 
perfect yet certainly are not disabled ? 

“In the interest of all workers, the 
young and the old, the perfect and the 
imperfect, let us not embark upon legis- 
lative policies that can lead only to en- 
larging the field of unemployment and to 
closing the door of industrial oppor- 
tunity to those skilled and faithful work 
ers who, having passed the meridian of 
life, are subject to those natural infirm- 
ities and ills of the flesh to which all 
men, in time, must bow.” 





U.S. Leads World _ 
In Airplane Safety 


LEDERER PRODUCES EVIDENC: 


Refutes General Belief That European 
Record of Fatalities Is Lower Than 
Experienced Here 


A paper on_ scheduled air line agg. 
dents of the United States as compared 
with those of the rest of the world Was 
prepared by Edward Heyle for Jerom, 
lederer, secretary, aeronautic section 
National Safety Council, and presented 
at the N. S. C. Silver Jubilee in Ci 
cago this week. This paper indicated 
the comparative safety of European ys 
American air lines, the veneral belief 
being in this country that European lines 
are safer. This paper showed that cop. 
dition to be the reverse of what is }p- 
lieved. Mr. Lederer, who delivered th 
paper, is in the engineering division of 
Aero Insurance Underwiters, New York 

At the outset he noted that in conduct. 
ing a survey of this kind one is faced 
not only with the difficulty of obtaining 
recent statistics, but also with the prob. 
lem of reducing available figures to sony 
common denominator by which to mak 
a fair comparison, Mr. Lederer contiy- 
ued: 

“In all of these comparisons th 
marked superiority of the United States 
statistics is obvious. As a matter of 
fact, there is only one instance in which 
the best foreign figure is better than th 
poorest United States figure. That is th 
European figure of 4,905,641 miles flow: 
per fatal accident in 1935 as compared 
with the United States figure of 4,878.65: 
miles flown per fatal accident in 1934 

Best and Poorest Figures 

“The best U. S, figure for miles flow 
per fatal accident is about 3,000.0 
miles greater than the best correspond- 
ing figure for the rest of the wo 








Our poorest figure is more than 3% 
million miles greater than the poorest 
for the rest of the world. 

“Another interesting thing is that in 


1936 the United States airlines flew 
about 2%4 million miles more per fatal 
accident than they did in 1934, and yet 
they flew about 600,000 miles less per 
passenger fatality in 1936 than in 193 
This is undoubtedly due to heavier pass- 
enger loadings in 1936, 

“With the figures favoring the United 
States airlines as heavily as they de 
there can be little doubt that scheduled 
air transportation in this country i 
probably the safest in the world.” 

The following records comprised the 
remainder of this paper: 

Scheduled Line Accidents, 1936 
U S. Domestic 


& Foreign All Othe 

Routes Countries 

OO ee ee 73,303,836  62,064,09 
Passengers carried ...... 1,147,969 1,026, 

Number accidents ........ 70 ah 
10 fatal 32 fat 


Fatalities: 


NN er eCrr 4 
SY -scwexacucwevenes 21 
NE aw caneewsness es 67 
Miles per fatality........ 1,094,087 


Miles per passenger fatality 1,658,779 
Miles per fatal accident... 7,330,384 


Scheduled Line Accidents, 1935 
U S. Domestic 
& Foreign 





All Other 


Routes Countries 
Miles Mowh ....icescccse 63,540,233 49,056,41 
Passengers carried ...... 860,761 834,775 
Number fatal accidents.... & I 
Fatalities (passenger) 15 47 


Miles per passenger fatality 4,236,01 


Miles per fatal accident.. 7,942,529 1005.64 
Scheduled Line Accidents, 1934 
U S. Domestic 
& Foreign All Other 


Routes Countries 
a a ee 48,786,551 12,786,43 
Passengers carried........ 561,370 610,78 
Number fatal accidents... 10 : 
Fatalities (passenger)..... 21 4 


Miles per passenger fatality 2,323,169 
Miles per fatal accident.. 4,878,655 1, 





J. SCHOFIELD ROWE ATTENDS 
Among insurance officials attending the 
Silver Jubilee was J. Schofield Rowe 
vice-president, Loyalty Group, Newark 
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“National Safety Council’s Silver Jubilee 


Congress 





Accident Costs In 
Construction Work 


HEINRICH OFFERS REMEDIES 


‘Jation of Simple Rules Prevalent; 
a oo a of Definitely Known 
Conditions Most Important 


Accident costs in the construction in- 
dustry was the subject of an address by 
H.W. Heinrich, assistant superintendent, 
engineering and inspection division, the 
Travelers, presented at the Silver Jubi- 
lee Safety Congress in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 10. He first referred to the so-called 
}-to-1 ratio which was published in 1926. 
Subsequently, other investigations made 
independently by the motor manufactur- 
ing and construction industries, showed 
it to be conservative. In construction 
work it was estimated by the Associated 
General Contractors of America that the 
ratio was probably closer to 6-to-1 than 
{-to-1, due largely to the effect of acci- 
dents on delays, and in turn the great 
importance of time as a factor in the 
cost of construction. Mr. Heinrich con- 
tinued: 

“There is little value therefore in re- 
peating the detail of the research made 
in 1926, or proof that the work was com- 
prehensive. This discussion will prob- 
ably be of more value if confined to in- 
teresting accident cost examples in con- 
struction work, comparisons between ac- 
cident costs and bid prices, and estim- 
ated total national accident costs. 

Total National Accident Cost 


“The Engineering News Record for 
February 10, 1938, estimates that new 
construction, all kinds, for the United 


States in 1937 amounted to $5,852,000,000. 
\ conservative allowance of 35% for 
labor produces a $2,048,200,000 payroll. 
Applying an averaged compensation in- 
surance rate and paid claims ratio, it 


is shown that the direct losses for em- 
ployes’ compensation were over $6l,- 
446,000. With the inclusion of inci- 
dental costs, it is clear that the industry 
paid out $307,230,000, or approximately 
5% of the total construction cost, for 
accidents in 1937.” 

Other statistics were quoted and Mr. 
Heinrich then cited specific cases of 
construction projects to show what ac- 
cidents cost each one in percentage of 
total construction cost or bid price. He 
noted that accident cost is a factor of 


tremendous significance in estimating 
construction work and in carrying it 


through to completion with profit. 
Remedies Suggested 

The tremendous effects of trivial acci- 
dents were noted and individual cases 
reviewed. Referring to these cases, and 
holding that prevention is practicable, 
the speaker observed that “violation of 
simple and elemental safe practice rules 
occurred in each case. Such violations 
and others similar to these occur con- 
tinually in construction work. Experi- 
ence has shown definitely that they can 
be prevented by practical methods en- 
tirely in keeping with the policies of 
business management. 

“First of all, the job should be made 
reasonably safe and kept so with regard 
to tools and equipment, lighting, house- 
keeping, planning and routing and other 
mechanical or physical conditions. 

“Second, the facts of accident occur- 
rence should be determined and_ re- 
corded as specific unsafe acts of em- 
ployes or definite mechanical or physical 
hazards. 

“Third, effective action should be taken 
to correct the specific hazards brought 
out by accident investigation or by in- 
spection of operations. 

“This program of prevention differs 
from others chiefly in that emphasis is 
placed not on safety in general, but 
rather on the necessity of correcting 


definitely known conditions of outstand- 
ing importance as shown by analysis and 
inspection. 

“These outstanding 
readily be found. The service of com- 
petent and experienced construction 
safety engineers are available. 

“Corrective action likewise involves no 
insurmountable problem. Fortunately, 
the major causes of accidents are not 
such as to require the purchase and use 
of expensive tools or equipment. They 
are continually repeated violations of 
safe practice rules. 

Violations Cumulative 

“It might be difficult to achieve re- 
sults if each accident were accompanied 
by only one such unsafe act. Actuaily, 
however, there were several hundred 
such violations for a single accident, 
thus providing ample opportunity for a 
capable, alert foreman to observe at 
least a few of them and take action be- 
fore the accident occurs. 

“As to methods of correction, they are 
identical with those used so successfully 
in controlling performances of employes 
which affect quality of workmanship, 
The remedy primarily is through man- 
agement and supervision, to treat acci- 
dent prevention exactly as quality of 
workmanship is treated. Experience 
has shown that it can be done.” 


conditions can 


Insurance Co. Exhibitors 


Among the insurance companies which 
had exhibits in Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
this week for the Silver Jubilee Con- 
gress and Exposition of the National 
Safety Council were the following: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety whose new 
peripherometer to test the range of a 
car driver’s side vision attracted atten- 
tion along with other driver testing de- 
vices of the Aetna; American Mutual 
Liability, Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity 
companies, Employers Mutual, Liberty 
Mutual, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 


Fennell Keynoter 


(Continued from Page 43) 
ployers and workers must be compelled 
to comply with prescribed safety regula- 
tions, or suffer punishment for their 
failure. 

“But after a while men began to realize 
that you cannot legislate a conscience; 
you cannot force the human heart. More 
and more industrial companies sought to 
influence their workers through measures 
of persuasion and safety education. As 
they understood the human mind better, 
they advanced far beyond the guide-rails 
of official safety regulations. Accident 
prevention was seen to be economically 
profitable, and some industries—particu- 
larly the larger ones—began to achieve 
an astonishing freedom from accidents 
It was a time of great awakening; when 
inventive genius began to register in the 
field of safety. 

“Yet the safety work of these indus- 
tries, railroads, insurance companies, 
state departments and other organiza- 


tions was not coordinated. Each was 
moving along its own lines to success 
or failure; there was no common ex- 
perience by which to profit. Not unt 


a few far-seeing men brought about the 
first national conference of safety lead- 
ers, under the sponsorship of the Asso- 
ciation of Tron & Steel Electrical “Engi- 
neers, in Milwaukee, did anyone realize 
that a cooperative association of national 
scope might be helpful in stopping acci- 
dents.” 


Metropolitan Life, National Conserva- 
tion Bureau of the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Executives and Safety 
Engineering of A. M. Best Co., Inc. 

A showing of safety movies on Tues- 
day evening was another attraction, the 
group including Approved by the Under- 
writers, Stop Silicosis, Safety on the 
Highway (Aetna). 





NEW YORK EXCHANGE MEETS 


Appeals Withdrawn from Rulings of 
Grievance Committee; Changes 
in Rating Rules Announced 


The New York Fire 
change at its monthly meeting Tuesday, 
reported the withdrawal of appeals in the 
the Brooklyn Underwriting 
\gency, Inc., Brooklyn agent, and Joseph 
Stein, broker, from rulings of the arbi- 


Insurance Ex- 


cases of 


tration or grievance committee, notices 
of which appeals had been sent to the 
membership by circular in advance of 
the meeting, as required by the agree- 
ment. 

The executive committee reported for 
information the adoption by it of the 
following resolution upon recommenda- 
tion of the arbitration or grievance com- 
mittee : 

“Resolved, that the arbitration or 
grievance committee may direct the man- 
ager of the exchange not to report to the 
ar ‘ : 
floor of the exchange or publish a pen- 
alty imposed by such committee and duly 
complied with, where: 

(a) \ period of two years or over 
las elapsed between the date upon 
which the manager of the exchange, the 
examining division thereof or the arbi- 
tration or grievance committee, has ac- 
quired knowledge of the facts embodied 
in the offense sufficient to warrant a 
nearing, and the date upon which the 
arbitration or grievance committee has 
lirected that a hearing be held in the 
Matter and transmitted notice of such 
hearing to the offender; and 

(b) The violation related to a speci- 
fic offense and was not continued be- 
yond the date of its commission.” 

hanges in rating rules were adopted 
Permitting legal liability insurance on 
hotel keepers without coinsurance re- 


(urements, also reduction in the build- 
rates of fireproof private dwellings, 
the adoption of rates, rules and 


Ing 


and als 


form for optional use known as the 
“builder’s risk completed value form.” 

Fred W. Kentner, Travelers’ Fire, 
was elected a member of the arbitra- 
tion or grievance committee in place of 
A. H. Witthorn, resigned, 


F. W. Brodie Dies 


(Continued from Page 30) 





1880, the son of John and Agnes Lee 
Brodie, he was educated in Hartford 
school and became affiliated with the 


In 1909 he became associated 
the North British & Mercantile 
and later joined the National Fire of 
Hartford. He later became home office 
special agent for the Aetna Fire, having 
charge of Connecticut, western Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont, direct'ng agency 
work and loss adjustments. 

In 1923 Mr. Brodie went to Waterbury 
to become a member of Root & Boyd, 
Inc. He was elected its president in 
1930. Besides being president of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Finance, Inc., he was 
from 1928 to 1930 president of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Agents Association. 

Mr. Brodie married Miss Mary Mitch- 
ell and besides his widow he is survived 
bv two sons, John Mitchell Brod‘e of this 
citv, assistant secretary of Root & Bovd, 
and Robert W. Brodie, a student at Taft 
School. He resided on Academy Hill in 
Watertown and was a member of the 
First Congregational Church of Water- 
town. He was a member of the Water- 
bury Kiwanis Club and the Watertown 
Golf Club. 

Mr. Brodie was well known in Water- 
town, having always participated in civic 
affairs. He was a member of the Civic 
Union and for a time was president of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Root & Boyd, Inc., is one of the oldest 
local agencies in New England and was 
one of the first 100 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 


Travelers, 
with 


Bennett at Toronto 


(Continued from Page 30) 
to emasculate the 
of the states. 

“As the situation now stands,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bennett, “your Canadian 
superintendents are undertaking to draft 
a uniform resident agency act, but they 
are constrained by what I must insist 
is the mistaken idea that only the ques- 
tion of commissions is involved; by the 
school of thought which would abandon 
all such laws, and by the wide differ- 
ences in the statutes now in effect. 

“In the United States, we, too, would 
like to draft legislation for 
adoption in the several states, but we, 
too, are stymied by the variety of ex- 
isting legislation; the tendency on the 
part of the states to adopt more re- 
strictive legislation because of infringe- 
ment of existing statutes, and finally by 
the action of the casualty companies !n 
attacking such laws in the courts. 

“The recently enacted Virginia statute 
is about to be attacked by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives 
in the Federal] Court at Richmond, Va., 
on the following three provisions: the 
requirement that non-resident agents 
and brokers be licensed by the state in 
which the property is situated; division 
of commission between resident and non- 
resident agent; prohibition against sal- 
aried representatives of insurance com- 
panies from performing the functions of 
licensed resident agents. 

“Now we are told that there is a pos- 
sibility of reaching an agreement or un- 
derstanding, and that this litigation may 
not be pursued. Officially, I am un- 
willing to predict the possible outcome 
of any conferences on the subject, but 
will simply reiterate the open-door pol- 
icy of the National Association,” 


resident agency laws 


uniform 


Perry and Elliott Join 
Aetna Fire Field Force 


The Aetna Fire Group announces two 
additions to the field force in Connecti- 
cut and western Massachusetts. Sidney 
S. Perry has been appointed special agent 
to succeed Thomas M. Hill, who has re- 
signed to accept an offer elsewhere. Mr 
Perry was born in Connecticut, educated 
in the public schools and entered the 
employ of the Aetna in 1928. 

Richard B. Elliott has been appointed 
a staff adjuster for the Connecticut and 
western Massachusetts territory. He was 
educated in the Hartford public schools, 
Castle Heights Military Academy of Ten- 
nessee and Southwestern University of 
Memphis. He comes to the Aetna with 
four years’ experience as an adjuster in 
Alabama, Oklahoma, Connecticut and 
western Massachusetts. 

HAWES ON FIRE PREVENTION 

The current week’s issue of Rochester 
Commerce, published by the Rochester, 
N. Y.. Chamber of Commerce, features 


Fire Prevention Week and one of the 
leading articles is written by Louis 
Hawes, secretary of the Underwriters 


Board of Rochester. Mr. Hawes is also 
chairman of a special Chamber of Com- 
merce committee having charge of de 
tails for the Rochester observance of 
Fire Prevention Week. The Rochester 
board and the local commerce chamber 
cooperate closely on many matters 


EXAMINERS MEET OCT. 18 

Edward M,. Quinn, superintendent of 
the general cover and brokerage and 
service departments of the Commercial 
Union Group, will be the speaker at the 
first Fall meeting of the Fire Insurance 
Examiners Association Tuesday, October 
18, it is announced by Stephen F. O’Con- 
nor, president of the association. The 
meeting will be held at Smith’s Restau- 
rant, 69 West Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York City. 
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Agents Developing 
Prevention Methods 


DEFINITE LOCAL BOARD PLAN 


David A. North Tells of Carefully Pre- 
pared Program to Overcome Criti- 
cisms Commonly Made 


During the vear the committee on ac- 
cident prevention of the National Asso- 
Agents 
the 
cisms that were made last vear; namely, 


has been 


two criti- 


ciation of Insurance 


endeavoring to overcome 
that agents did considerable talking but 
took little action in matters of safety; 
the other, in refutation of the first, was 
that the National had no 
definite program should its 
members really try to carry On any con- 
efforts in a of safety 
With these upper- 
most as a starting premise for the year’s 


Association 
available 
certed program 
work, expressions 
activities, the committee has endeavored 
to provide the ammunition to dispel any 
such ideas for the future. 

David A. North reported as chairman 
of this the association’s 
annual meeting in St. Paul 
He said: 

“Working on both angles at 
have tried to establish safety-conscious- 
the local 
tions by urging the appointment of state 


committee at 
rece ntly. 


once, we 


ness among agency Organiza- 
and local safety chairmen; by urging at- 
tendance of all interested agents at the 


various safety conventions held periodi- 


cally in all parts of the country; by 
volunteer service on local safety coun- 
cils on the part of individual agents. 
While our committee was trying quictly 
to lay the groundwork for the local 
stimulation of these factors for the de- 


velopment of the safety-consciousness 
for which we were striving, we were at 
the same time beginning to develop a 
definite program for local boards or in- 
dividual agents to adopt, should they 
want to do something tangible in their 
own communities. 


Turn to Conservation Bureau 


“We felt that the resources of our 
more than 15,000 agency members should 
be made available to some one of the 
national safety groups, and it was only 
natural that we turned to the National 
Conservation Bureau. We finally arrived 
at an extremely simple, yet vastly im- 
portant project for local agents’ asso- 
ciations to carry out. This project is 
fully discussed in the publication spon- 
sored by this committee and prepared 
and published by the National Conser 
vation Bureau entitled ‘Treating Danger- 
ous Locations.’ 

“With the announcement of this pub 
lication, and the preliminary distribu 
tion of copies, we were ready with tie 
answer to the criticism that the National 
Association of Insurance Agents had no 
definite program available for local asso 
ciations, 

“The other point of our original pre- 
muse, that of actual activity by the local 
agent, is not so easily determined. It 
will take another year to know to what 
extent our programs have been adopted 


by agents throughout the country, and 
what results have been accomplished 
thereby As a starting point, however, 
we can show some unmistakable signs 


of genuine activity on the part of agents 
from practically every state in the Union 
and even from far-off Honolulu.” 

Mr. North said also that several hun- 
dred, copies of “Treating Dangerous Lo 
cations” have been distributed and re 
quests for copies come in almost daily 
Certain groups of agents are doing a 
really big job in accident prevention, 
notably Grand Rapids, Mich 

It is his committee’s belief that “of 
necessity our agency members will be 
more and more drawn into active partici- 
pation in safety work, just as our casu- 
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An Attractive Feature of The Marylander 








he Cleveland Office was asked 
to write a contract bond for. 
the rental of 100 Rhesus 
monkeys tothe y 
yy 

local Zoo. 











Th. Charlotte Office demanded 
cash collateral when askeaA 

to execute a Release of 
Attachment bona for a 
genuine gold brick worth 
about 17,000. 
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A..... the Maryland automobile 


policyholders is a midget less than 










Fe weeks total cis - 
-abilily was paid to an 
accident policyholder 
whose automobile hit 





3 feet high. Unable to drive : 
himself, he has a chauffeur. i a 

















One of the popular features of The 

















A routine claim investiga 
-tion by the Marylands 
Medical Divirion disclosed 
that a claimant (deceased) 
had drunk an average of 
7 guarts of 
{whiskey daily. 













Marylander, monthly house organ of the 


Maryland Casualty, is its “Oddities” feature page which presents in cartoon fashion 


unusual phases of insurance, particularly strange requests for coverage. 
Under the personal supervision of David C. Gibson, vice- 


is illustrated above. 


pace 


A typical 


president of the Maryland, the “Oddities” feature has aroused considerable interest 


among the field force of the company. 


The material is oftentimes hard to get but 


the effort is well worthwhile in Mr. Gibson’s opinion as the feature has been spoken 


of in news and advertising circles as one 


alty insurance companies have reached 
the point of maintaining a special bureau 
for this study.” Continuing, he said: 
May Use Questionnaire 

“We believe that an effort should be 
imade to obtain, possibly by question 
naire form, statistical information as to 
the actual individual participation in 
safety activities by our members to de 
termine to what extent we are a power 
in the efforts of this nation to reduce 
accidents. We also feel that in stimula- 
tion of our activities we should continue 
our active cooperation with the National 
Conservation Bureau, and, if and when 
the possibilities of “Treating Dangerous 
Locations” have been exhausted, we 
should develop new programs, gradually 
increasing in scope and achievement, ul 
timately aiming to become nationally rec- 
ognized as an integral force in the intel 
ligent treatment of the problem of high 
way and other preventable accidents.” 


NEW FIRM IN CHICACO 

R. W. Brunkhorst, for the past twelve 
years comptroller for the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, has resigned 
his position with the bank to enter the 
insurance business. He will be associated 
with Fred W. Dower, who has been with 
the Travelers in that city and has been 
engaged in insurance for twenty years 
The firm will be known as Brunkhorst 


Dower & Co. 


of the best things in The Marylander. 


N. C, RATES REDUCED 


Revision of Bodily Injury and Property 
Damage on Passenger Cars in 
Class 1 Territory 
The North Carolina Department has 
issued an order to all casualty com 
panies writing automobile bodily injury 
and property damage revising the rates 
on those classes in class one territory 
only. Rates for the combined coverage 
are reduced on the “W,” “X” and “Y” 
cars to $35, $38 and $51 respectively, and 
at the same time revising the class one 
territory to include the entire county in 
which a class one town is located and 
which will include the entire counties 
of Buncombe, Durham, Forsyth, Guil- 
ford, Mecklenburg, New Hanover and 
Wake. This revision will affect private 
passenger cars in class 1 territory only. 
Commissioner Boney says that as soon 
as a more equitable plan of extending 
the experience rating plan of the pres- 
ent National Bureau) manual can be 
worked out it is hoped to adopt a uni- 
form manual on commercial fleets, but 
this will take from sixty to ninety days 

to develop 


HUSKINS & CO. RETIRE 
Huskins & Co. \ngeles general 
igents, have retired from business. This 
retirement also is accompanied by 
abandonment of plans to organize a 
casualty company, 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
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QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Eastern Underwriter, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 193g 
State of New York ata ; 
County of New York f§ ~~ 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly swor 
according to law, deposes and says that he js 
the business manager of The Eastern Under. 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa. 
ner, the circulation, etc.) of the aforesaid pyb. 
lication for the date shown in the above ¢a 
tion, required by the Act of March 3, 1933 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu. 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form 
to wit: . 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street 
New York, N. Y. ; 

Managing Editor. L. Terome Philp, 163 Rocky 
Road, Larchmont, N. Y. . 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 Py. 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned hy a corpo. 
ration, its name and address must he stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock 
Tf not owned hy a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must he 
given. If owned by a firm, company. or other 
unincorporated concern, its mame and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 94 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, New 
York, 

W.. t.. 
field, N. 

3. That the known hondholders, mortcagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding | 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next ahove, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stackholders and securitv holders as they 
anpear upon the books of the company hut 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the hooks of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given: also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and_ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to helieve that 
any person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
honds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the months preceding the date 
shown ahove is (This information is required 
from daily publications only. 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
W. L. Hadley, Business Manager. 
th 


Sworn to and subscribed hefore me this 2 
dav of September, 1938. 

Notary Public, Queens Countv. 

Oueens County Clerk’s No. 1937 

Oueens Conntyv Register’s No. 1242 

Certificate filed in New York County 

Clerk’s No. 234. Reswister’s No. NS189 

Commission expires March 30, 1940 
Thomas Stack 


pues. 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain. 


(Seal) 


W. E. WALKER PROMOTED 


Fireman’s Furd Indemnity Elects Him 
Assistant Secretary: Veteran in 
Casualty Claim Work 
William E. Walker. Fireman's Fund 
Indemnity. who has been in charge of 
indemnity claims for the Eastern de- 
nartment in New York since 1933, has 

heen elected assistant secretary. 

Mr. Walker’s insurance career started 
1s office bov in a home office claims 
department in 1911 After returning 
from war service in the navy he again 
went into claims work. From 1925 to 
1929 he conducted his own insurance 
agency, and in 1933 joined Fireman's 
Fund 


WINCO TALKS TO WOMEN 
George Wingo, National Surety, ad- 
dressed the Insurance Women’s Club of 
Oklehoma City September 29 on fidelity 
honds. Rosa Amend and Mary Ellen 


Thurston were hostesses. 
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ae — idea at the outset, insurance men now 
man on Rendered On ae eee eg ye 1937. Minn. Auto Rate Situation are understood to be backing it as a 
MAN. Op ini ject 2 ee re I S di db WPAG nt move in the right direction. The re- 
RE. New Maryland Taxes As to corporations required to pay the Being tudie y ra sce dee is Vell Geel te wt 
, 1933, ih cere Sl —— yg ety Mar 8 Another meeting of the committee sur- companies and a —_ “ ager shor tees 
. . ae ‘mnnesot: as already 
weekly NOT EFFECTIVE LAST YEAR 1937 and that the amendatory acts did veying automobile rates in Minnesota aed mbled. sae ing p vray Bas pe oo 
a not become effective until January 1,1938. was held September 23, at which time the * stir cuales, Weoieg. tant i a Ae 
tay Gomera Exgteine CAE ond How progress of the work thus far was will ‘be late in the Fall before results 
Methods of Assessment Under NEW LAW DISTRIBUTION wed TI nittee is made up of f the surveys are made public 
or the Act of 1937 V. T. Holland, assistant commissioner, reviewec he comr a “py of the surve) $ a on 
‘oon ; Department of Labor, Albany, N. or gon: 2 plein asec in pe i ye naan te. aie’ On 
q : alia mn} - e clive yanies g > conv re¢ ¢ 5 d ) S 
1 An pesatvenage a meserph m rag i a hom — edition of the New coma sota and the survey is being made accomplish _something constructive and 
omy by Attorney General | eee Oh) See — ee hin a few days. Dis- under_a WPA grant by the State Insur- on the basis of data thus far gathered 
ent of land in connection with taxes on insur- for ya pe hg - = rt “Albeny ance Department. they feel that higher auto rates in Min- 
Hh ance companies. Insurance Commissioner cfice. a ae Seen rere — Although somewhat skeptical of the mnesota are in the offing. 
e cap. Hanna had asked whether his depart- — iaiiiniid manila 
1933, ment should assess the additional taxes 
Rewe imposed by the last legislature on pre- 
miums of certain classes of business for 
of the all or any part of 1937. 
1siness Under the old tax system, said Mr. 
O’Conor, every domestic and foreign 
npany, corporation writing fidelity, surety, casu- 
Street alty, liability and compensation insur- 
ance paid a 1% gross tax on premiums 
Rocky written during the hat gy weer. — 
cig m corporations paid 2% on fire anc 
1 Put. varine ccaiaine a and 114% on other in- But for a friendly word from you eee 
pone except those mentioned. Domes- 
— tic fire companies paid no premium tax. 
Stated er ai : sia oh pa ener AY ss F : . . h the 
es and ogg ——, poet th “Bill,” you said one day, “you ought insurance. It’s strange, too, how they 
ng one fidelity, title, fire and marine companies : : 
= ol were not ne lid a ygese to have protection against embezzle- hope they will escape the immutable 
corporations and did not pay e tax J iia ‘ . a a 
"an ( > aol investments, or the franchise ment,” Bill replied, “Why—I trust all law of averages.” But this fact in it 
Adress, equired of such corporations al- a it i i You to 
ember, - wll ‘h ‘they did pay sia license fees. the folks here— but maybe you’re a : ie gp a h 
However, the corporations in this class advise your friends—counsel them. 
—_ were assessed and paid a tax on their Then a few days ago you handed y 
+ Oe shares. Bill the price he would otherwise have Here at the U.S. F. & G. we rely on 
Plain. Companies Reclassified paid for misplaced trust—in the form you to solve the fidelity, casualty and 
Mr. O’Conor holds that by the act of , . : 
7 1937 these comp. anies were reggae of a U.S.F.& G.check for $3,788.74. surety problems which arise with your 
as ordinary business corporations an —s . sos . : . an 
bent, edie eee an alin aaa ae their. Bill’s financial position isunimpaired prospects and policy-holders. To 
e. giv. shares. “However,” he continued, “they -because of a friendly word from You. help you do this, we support your ef- 
s. and were required to pay the taxes imposed ‘ d 
® they : perage business corporations, me It’s strange how little the average forts with a record for prompt an 
hr tax on their premiums written in this ‘ e ° 
male state. While the phraseology remained man and woman know about fidelity fair settlement of claims. 
mpany substantially the same, the effect was to »» 
og increase the premium tax from 1 to 2%, “Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 
+ also in the case of companies writing fidelity, 
ements surety, casualty, liability and compensa- 
helief tion insurance, and to impose a 2% tax 
under : . : - . 
ager n the premiums of domestic fire and 
mpany marine companies, except those of mu- 
a ca tual fire companies. 
ywner: 
e that Life Companies 
as any be 
sre. "F -ife ess were not classified as # 
ted by ore mary business corporations under the . 
— old 1 law, but in the case of foreign com- UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
haat fms ey paid, tax of 144% and in cbc op 
sub- é « , } J My 
e date tax on their shares. By Chapter 509 of FIDELITY & —— FIRE CORPORATIO 
quired the Acts of 1937, domestic life com- HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
panies were required to pay the annual Se 
wit franchise tax as if they were ordinary f 
inager business corpor: itions, and to pay a tax 
s 26th of 144% on premiums, but were relieved 
of the tax on their shares. 
“The paren behind both of the 
amendaté acts of 1937 was the same. 
The bills Bi Bad? were not intended 
to provide additional revenues but to 
rack substitute one tax system for the other. 
As such they had the tacit approval of 
. the State Tax Commission and the at- 
) torney general’s office.” 
S Former Opinion Cited 
Him 
in Mr. O’Conor referred to a companion 
opinion he had given at the request of 
Fund “ State Tax C mmission. “For, the 
ey reason there set out at length,” he 
= said, we took the position that corpo- 
fos rations previously subject to the share 
s ‘ax were required to pay the same for 
F the calendar year, 1937, since the lia- 
_— bility for the same became fixed as of f 
Taims January 1, the date of finality. Consistent 
ro With the reasoning of that opinion, we 
ye = constrained to rule that insofar as 
-) the amendments alter the existing sys- " 
rance tem of taxation, they are to be con- 
man § Strued prospectively.” 
Explaining this, Mr. O’Conor said that 
€ assessments of premium tax, and the 
| tax on ordinary business corporations, 
ad- did not become effective until January 1 
ib of of this year, and added: “It follows that 
Jelity Our opinion the Insurance Department 
Ellen Should not assess the additional taxes 





on premiums written prior to December 
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CORPORATE SEAL ESSENTIAL 
Michigan Supreme Court Reverses Lower 
Tribunal in American Employers 
Versus Christman 
The Michigan Supreme Court empha- 





sizes the legal importance of use of a 
corporate seal on an indemnity agrec- 
ment, in remanding to circuit court the 


case of American Employers, vs. H. C. 
Christman & Bros. Co. and Howard 
Emmons, receiver for that company. 

The lower court had given summary 
judgment for defendants in an action 
brought by plaintiff in pursuance of its 
subrogation rights on a _ construction 
bond loss. The defendant company had 
disavowed legal responsibility for an in- 
demnity agreement entered into with the 
H. C. Christman Co., an affiliated con- 
tracting concern, largely on the basis of 
which the plaintiff company had pro- 
vided a $331,000 bond covering construc- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital at Des Moines. The construc- 
tion firms were both located at South 
Bend, Ind., and the bond was procured 
through the Lloyd’s Insurance Agency 
there, 

The court points out that although de- 


nial was made that the board of direc- 
tors of defendant company had _ sanc- 
tioned the indemnity agreement, it was 
true that the corporate seal of the con- 
cern had been attached to the agree- 
ment at the surety company’s specific 
request. The plaintiff company had sent 
the agreement back for the seal before 
issuance of the bond and a Michigan 


statute makes such seal prima facie evi- 
dence. 

The high court further noted that, 
despite the subsequent claim that Em- 
mons, then an auditor for the defendant, 
and Julius Christman, a vice-president 
of both concerns, had no authority to 
bond the defendant company, there was 
a showing that the agreement was known 
to and approved by the late H. C. 
Christman, moving spirit of both com- 
panies, whose deatubinn were always rub- 
ber stamped by the directors. 


Under these conditions the appeals 
court found that the local court was in 
error in deciding that no jury would 


honor the indemnity agreement and that 
the defendant was entitled to a summary 
judgment. The case therefore is sent 
back to the lower court for “proceedings 
not inconsistent” with the high tribunal’s 
findings 





Synan Ohio Special Agent 
For Accident & Casualty 


William K, Synan has been chosen 
special agent in Ohio by the Accident & 
Casualty, Switzerland, with headquarters 
at Cleveland. He is a member of the 
Ohio bar and has been with the Travel- 
ers, United States F. & G., Alliance 
Casualty, Gale Co. general agency in 
Cleveland and in 1935 was director of 
insurance for the Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion and has served in that capacity until 
the present time. Mr. Synan was active 


in the Insurance Society of Cleveland 
in its early days in its lecture courses. 
He is a member of the Casualty Under- 


ees Boe Association of Cleveland. 

NO LIABILITY TO RELATRIX 
The Metropolitan Casualty in the In- 
diana Appellate Court recently won an 
important verdict in its case vs. State ex 
rel. Vernie Bray. The relator sued on 
the bond of a policeman of Madison. 
Ind., for causing the alleged wrongful 
death of relator’s son. The bond was 
made payable to the city and was given 
pursuant to an ordinance requiring the 
bond for faithful performance of duties 
and accounting for all moneys received, 
and the bond was conditioned for liabil- 
ity if the officer failed to faithfully per- 
form his duties 

she complaint alleged that while the 
MN was operating an automobile in Mad- 
ison the officer operated a police auto and 
followed the son, The son increased his 
speed in excess of the law and drove out- 
side the city. The officers followed him 
and when about a mile beyond the city 
limits they found they could not appre- 
hend the son and the defendant police- 
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COAST INDEX COMPLICATIONS 


Southern California Unit Considers Af- 
filiating With Pacific Contingent 
Of Claims Bureau 

California Index members 
under consideration affiliation 
Pacific Coast Index of the As- 
of C. & S. Executives’ Claims 
Bureau, which has established a branch 
in Los Angeles. It is but one of sev- 
eral to be established, all to report to 
the central office in New York City, and 
to have national service through this 
connection, 

Last April the Casualty Insurance Ad- 
justers Association of California, follow- 
ing long negotiations for the establish- 
ment of such a branch, took matters into 
its own hands and established the South- 
ern California Index. In September 
members of the Southern California In- 
dex discussed merging with the Pacific 
Coast Index. Action was deferred, The 
higher cost of membership in the na- 
tional organization entered into the pic- 
ture, 


Southern 
now have 
with the 
sociation 


NO PREFERENTIAL RATES 





Ontario and British Columbia 

Automobile Fleet Regulations; 

f Business Good 

Legislation has been enacted in Ontario 
and British Columbia prohibiting prefer- 
ential rates for automobile insurance on 
synthetic fleets. The day is disappear- 
ing when the owners of fleets under- 
write themselves, is the opinion of an 
insurance executive. These self-insurers 
are turning more to the insurance com- 
panies for automobile insurance for their 


Make 
Much 


fleets and in many cases, where they 
have kept accurate records for years of 
accidents and claims, it has been found 
that the business is acceptable and 


profitable. Many of the large fleets op- 
erating in Canada have an enviable ac- 
cident experience. 


Baine Selected Manager 
Health Insurance Dept. 


H. Gordon Baine, manager Nationa! 
Hospital Association, Portland, Ore., and 
a pioneer in health and hospital insur- 
ance, has been appointed manager, 
health insurance division, Associated In- 
demnity Corp., San Francisco. With the 
appointment of Mr. Baine the company 
plans to extend health insurance facili- 
ties throughout the United States. 

Milton Monasch, who has been in 
charge of the health insurance depart- 
ment in northern California, continues 
in that capacity. 


Insurors Indemnity of Tulsa 
Joins Executives Association 


The Insurors Indemnity & Insurance 
Co, of Tulsa, Okla., was unanimously 
elected to membership in the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives at 
its recent executive committee meeting. 
The addition of this company brings up 
to sixty-two companies the membership 
of the association. 

Shelby H. Green, executive vice-presi- 
dent, will represent the Insurors Indem- 
nity at meetings of the association. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL CHANGES 
Walter E. Otto, president Michigan 
Mutuz il Liability, announces that Arthur 
. Jackson, vice-president Michigan 
Malleable Iron Co., has been elected 
second vice-president; James _ Inglis, 
American Blower Corp., chairman of 
the company’s executive committee, and 
S. Wells Utley, president Detroit Steel 
Casting Co., an executive committeeman. 


man then fired at the son and shot him 
through the head, killing him. The Jen- 
nings County Circuit Court found in fa- 
vor of the relator, but the Indiana Ap- 
pellate Court ruled there was no liabil- 
ity to relatrix on the bond, citing the 
case of Abdithl vs. Sriver (Supreme), 
1 N.E. (2d) 579, 
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Recent Court Decisions 





Compiled by John Simpson 





—— 


Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Policy Punctuation Governs 
Coverage 


An accident policy insured against 
death or disability caused “by the wreck- 
ing of any private automobile, motor 


driven car (motorcycles excepted) or 


horse-drawn vehicle of the exclusively 
pleasure type in which the insured is 
riding or driving. It was held that the 
policy covered the death of insured when 
a private automobile in which he was 
riding was wrecked by collision with a 
freight train, although the petition failed 
was of the 


to aver that the powoce ta : 
exclusively pleasure’ type.” Kentucky 
Home Life v. Dyer, Indiana Appellate 


Court, 11 N. E, 2d. 55. 

Considering the punctuation and the 
entire context of the provision, the court 
held that the pete Ge phrase “of the 


exclusively pleasure type” relates to and 
qualifies only its nearest antecedent 
‘horse-drawn vehicle’.” 


Companies Liable in Unusual Auto 
Accident Suit 

An automobile 

at the intersection of 

New York City. The 


across the sidewalk and against a 


and a taxicab collided 


two streets in 
taxicab was forced 
stone 
stoop, remaining wedged between soni 
of the stones of the stoop which the 
collision had dislodged. The proprietrix 
of a laundry on the premises was called 
out to view the store, which was thought 


to be damaged. About 20 minutes after 
the collision, while the work of remov- 
ing the taxicab was being done, a stone 
which had been loosened and was rest- 
ing against the taxicab fell on:o the 
sidewalk and struck the laundress, who 


stood about 20 fect that she 
died a few minutes 

The automobile was insured by the 
Guardian Casualiy and the taxicab by 
the Consolidated Indemnity & Insuranc¢ 
The deceased’s administrator filed claims 
in the liquidation of both companies for 


away, so 
later. 


damages for wrongful death. The claims 
were disallowed. This order was _ re- 
versed by the New York Appellate Divi 
sion, 253 A, D. 360, 2 N. Y. S. 2d, 232, 
on the ground that the proximate cause 
of the death was the collision which 
was caused by the concurring negligence 
of the drivers and that hence both lia- 
bility insurers were liable. This judg- 


ment has been affimed by the Court of 
Appeals, 16 N. E. 2d. 397, 


J. KELSO MAIRS DEAD 
General Manager Boston Casualty Had 
Been in Insurance Since 1899; Was 
Company’s Chief Underwriter 
J. Kelso Mairs, founder, 
general manager, Boston 
October 5. He had been 
years in the insurance business and one 
time was office manager for the Boston 

Mutual Life 

Mr. Mairs was in charge of the Bos- 
ton Casualty’s underwriting and had been 
in insurance since 1899. He died in 
Deaconess Hospital after a brief illness. 
Funeral services were held at his home 
in Waltham. He was a Mason, and 
junior warden of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter and two sons, 


and 
died 


forty 


secretary 
Casualty, 
nearly 


LICENSED IN VIRGINIA 


The Ministers Life & Casualty Union 
of Minneapolis which furnishes its mem- 
bers with life, health and accident insur- 
ance, has been licensed in Virginia. It 
is a non-stock corporation, 


No Interest Beyond Penalty in Bond 


Sureties, if answerable at all for jn. 


terest beyond the amount of the penalty 
of the bond given by their principal, can 
only be held for 
accrued from their 
justly withholding payment after being 
notified of the principal’s default. United 
States v. Fidelity Co., 236 U. 5: 512, Sm 
Under this rule the surety on a bond 
given to secure payment of a tax de- 
ficiency by the principal to the United 
States, which deficiency was never paid, 
was liable under the revenue siatute for 
interest of 1% per month in addition t 
the deficiency and interest thereon to 
date of the expiration of the extended 
period for paying the deficiency only y 
to the point where the accrued total 
reached the penal sum in the bond, 
Thereafter it was liable for further 


such an amount as 
own default in un- 


interest only on its failure to pay 
that sum after notice of its principal's 
defé <% Massachuseits Bonding & Ins 


Co United States, Sixth Circuit Court 
of peals, 97 F. 2d., 879, reversing judg- 
ment for the government in an action on 
the bond in the Federal District Court 





for Southern California. The court said 
“The vgovernment’s protection in 
cases is to fix a sufficiently large 
to begin with, not to enlarge the net 
amount of the bond by reading into tt 


an obligation of the taxpave 


wise there would be no purpose in fixing 

a penal sum in the bond.” 

Bank Not Liable in aii 
Case 


The Federal District Court for West- 


ern South Carolina, Glens Falls Inde 

nity v. Palmetto Bank, 23 F. Supp. 84, 
ho:ds that a bark which cash« h cks 
pavable to a mill corporation and _ paid 
the proceeds to the corporation’s ass’s 
ant treasurer who was _ pe ed t 
transact all the mill’s busines th the 
bank, was not liable to the surety ona 
fidelity bond to the mills wh'ch_ paid 
the loss resulting from the nbezzlk 


ment. 


he bank, the court sa! 











faith. The mill reposec ice 
its officer. The transactions went on 
for over three years and the bank, it 
was held, had a right to t 
was legal and that the corporati ld 
find it out if anything was wrong ; and 
under such circumstances the law would 
not require the bank to pay the Pa 
again. 


LARGE BONDS WRITTEN 

Two large contract bonds have been 
written by the United States F. & G, 
one in the penalty of $1,326,950 on con- 
struction of the Calvin Coolidge High 
School in Washington, D. C. The Los 
Angeles office wrote the other bond, m 
the penalty of $810,300, on construction 
of a Marine Corps barracks at San 
Diego. Price & McDonald agency, Colo- 
rado Springs, wrote a $1,100,000 execu- 
tor’s bond. 

A. E. STOKES AUTO MANAGER 

Alfred E. Stokes, formerly with Chi- 
cago Lloyd’s, has been named managet, 
automobile department, New Century 
Casualty at Chicago. Mr. Stokes was 
at one time assistant manager, Western 


department, Commercial Casualty, Since 
the Lloyd’s failure six months ago he 
has been with the Hartford Accident & 


Indemnity. 


LICENSED IN MINNESOTA | 
Two casualty companies have been Ii- 
censed in Minnesota. They are the Ex- 


cess Insurance Co. of America and the 


Arex Indemnity of New York. 
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